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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The Twenty-Ninth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held in the lecture room of the First Presby- 
terian Church, of the City of Auburn, New ‘York, 
commencing at of May 18, 1875. 

In calling the meeting to order, Dr. Charles I. Nich- 
ols, the President, said: 


In announcing the opening of the twenty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Association of Medical Superintendents of American Insti- 
tutions for the Insane, | can not forbear to offer to the members 
present my earnest congratulations upon the favorable auspices 
under which we meet this year. I congratulate you brethern 
upon the continued health of yourselves and families, and the 
prosperity of your respective institutions that have enabled you to 
attend this meeting and participate in its exercises and benefits; 
upon the privilege of belonging to an Association which now pos- 
sesses an age, it having entered upon the fourth decade of its 
existence, and a body of invaluable doctrine relating to the wants 
and claims of the insane, a history of usefulness to the most helpless 
and needy of our fellow-men, a position of respectability before 
the American community which confers honor upon every name 
inscribed upon its rollof membership; I also congratulate you upon 
that steady increase, in the public mind, of a more correct knowl 
edge of our science, and of a more just and general appreciation of 
the practical value of our art which underlies the earnest and effect- 


tive efforts that are being so generally male, in the United States of 
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America, and in the United Provinces of the Dominion of Canada, 
to provide for the most humane and enlightened care and treatment 
of all classes of the insane. 

Let us congratulate ourselves, brethern, that of the thirteen 
noble men who founded this Association more than thirty years 
ago, and in the first years of its organization put forth many of 
the most valuable principles that now guide, sustain and defend us 
in the discharge of the delicate and responsible duties of our ecall- 
ing, five are living in the enjoyment of a good measure of health, 
and of all the honors that follow distinguished usefulness in life, 
to enlighten and guide the specialty and the public with their 
counsel and influence. Three of the founders of the Association 
are living, in honorable retirement, while two of them are unex- 
celled in the efficiency and wisdom with which they conduct large 
institutions for the insane, and one is present this morning with no 
appearance of abatement of vigor, after an uninterrupted and 
very distinguished service as superintendent, of more than a third 
of acentury. IT can not too earnestly commend the practical wis- 
dom and untiring benevolence of the fathers of our noble braneh 
of the prefession of medicine, to the study and emulation of those 
who have followed, and shall follow them in the great work of 
humanity, which it is the object of this Association to promote 

We will not fail to felicitate ourselves on having the honor and 
benefit of the company, on this occasion, of one of the most dis- 
tinguished and useful of the noble Englishmen that have illustrated 
our specialty, both by his pen and his practice, Dr. John Charles 
Bucknill, R. S., the Superintendent for many years of the 
Devonshire Asylum, the author of the very valuable works that 
are familiar to us all, and now Lord Chancellor's visitor of the 
insane, 


Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Condit, of Au- 
burn, New York. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read. 

The Secretary also read the notices issued in regard 
to the change of the place of meeting, from Stockton, 
California, to Auburn, N. Y. 

On motion of Dr. Gray, it was resolved that the ae- 
tion of the officers of the Association, in regard to the 
change of place of the meeting be approved. 
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Letters were read from Drs. Jarvis, Shew and De- 
Wolf, expressive of their warm interest in the Associa- 
tion, and regret at their inability to attend this meeting. 


Dr. Kirxerior. Mr. President. Before proceeding to the 
usual business of the Association, [ beg leave to move that our 
distinguished brother from the other side of the water, Dr. John 
Charles Bucknill, be elected an honorary member of this Associa- 
tion, and invited to participate in its discussions. I also move 
that the formality, that would generally be adopted by the Asso- 
ciation, be dispensed with in this instance. Dr. Bucknill is so well 
known to us all by his long services as a Superintendent, his writ- 
ings and his high personal character, that 1 think we owe it to our- 
selves and to him,—unless some one differs from me in opinion,— 
to act as I have suggested, 

Dr. Gray. I seeond the motion, and in doing so, Lam delighted 
to think that the first honorary member of the Association should 
be so distincuished a gentleman, 

The Presipent, (Dr. Nichols.) Ihave no idea that there will 
be any objection, either to the motion or to the manner of putting 
it. LE hope it will not be referred, and that it will be earried viva 


The motion of Dr. Kirkbride was unanimously 
adopted, 


Dr. Bucksina. Mr. President and Gentlemen, IT beg leave to 
tender to you my sincere thanks for the very great honor you 
have done me. Ido indeed esteem it a great honor, and feel it a 
great pleasure to meet my brethern in work and research at this 
annual gathering. When I return to my own country I anticipate 
that the information of the benetit which I have derived in the 
reception which you have given me, will induce other members of 
the specialty on my side of the water to avail themselves more 
frequently in future of personal communication with their brethren 
on this side, It seems to me that it is of enormous advantage to 
scientific men in this and in my own country, that they should 
mutually have a friendly competition, and an appreciative audience 
outside of their own country, so that their opinions may be sifted 
and their practice criticized, not by entire strangers and foreigners 
but by an audience, to a certain extent, generic. The benefit 
which may in the future thus be derived by the criticism in Amer- 
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ica of Unglish science and practice, and the criticism in England 
of your thought and work, may, I trust, in future years, be devel- 
oped very fully, and to the large advantage of both countries, 
May our intercourse ever be as frank and friendly as I have found 


it. Lthank you sincerely for the honor of electing me to be a 


member of your most useful and important Association. 


The Presipenr. The chair learns with pleasure that the Hon, 


T. M. Pomeroy, the Mayor of this beautiful city is present. The 


Association would be glad to hear any expression with which his 


Honor may favor us, 


Hlon ‘PT. M. Pomeroy, Mayor of the City of Auburn, 
weleomed the Association to that city. 


Gentlemen of the Association: Through the kindness of the 


gentlemen of the medical profession of our city, the pleasant duty 


has been assigned to me of welcoming you here. We are very 


| roud of our little city, and, there fore, proud or the honor you do 


it, by making it the seat of your approaching deliberations, and I beg 


to assure you, that small as it is, its welcome to you is as hearty, and 


its hospitality shall be as generous as any city of the continent 


could furnish, While great in scientitic acquirements, you are but 


few in pumber, and of but limited advoirdupois, and it is to the 


latter only, that even the metropolis of the country could minister 


during your brief consultations, and if twenty thousand people 


can not minister to your few requirements, more cooks would spoil 
the broth. While gratifying to all, your assemblage is especially 


gratifying to your brethern of the medical profession, who have 


looked forward to this meeting with no common interest, and most 


of all to him who so worthily graces the eminent position of super- 


intendent of the only public asylum on this continent, exclusively 


devoted to the treatment and care of the criminal insane. For the 


compliment you do him, you also have our thanks, 

Time was, when science bore a horrid and a dangerous front, 
when, like Joshua of old, Galileo commanded the sun to stand still 
and then, greater than Joshua, sent the world whirling into the 


depths of space. The Church stood aghast, and commanded Galileo 
to reeant. And then geology took its auger, and went boring 
into the earth’s strata, until the six thousand years of Moses failed 
to reach the birth of Adam, upon a world then old in its count- 


less evolutions, and then faith even, was inclined to stumble. 


But all truths are found at last to be consistent with each other, 


and no claimed truth is truth which is inconsistent with any other, 
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and so in the recognition of this axiom, religion and scienes have 
embraced each other, and you meet in the chapel of the old First 
Presbyterian Chureh, with the benediction upon your labors, of 
the Theological Seminary, which is its pride, in the assurance that 
religion has ceased to fear that the tables of the law will ever 
crumble under the blows of geological investigation, or the cross 
of Christ be undermined by scientific inquiry. 
You ur comparatively the pions ers oa new {i ld OL ntifie 
or centurt a, conque r conquest has been made 
ld of natural sciences, Matter inanimate, with its nervous 
wel meanetism, has attracted man’s highest 


‘ 


capacities, until he himself stands aghast at his own discovertes, it 


the mysteries of er ition. Animate organization from fossils to 
the human species, has betn steadily classified, and its various 
functions, and the relations of the various parts made matter ot 
exact knowledge. But nature and revelation alike, teach within 
the physical man, another and a higher, and an eternal life, we 
eall it soul; we clothe it with moral and intellectual faculties; we 
say that by the nerves, it executes its will Qpon the machinery of 
our bodies, that it has self-consciousness and individual responsi- 
bilities, But somehow or other from the earlist’ period of man 
until now, here and there, among the highest and lowest, the 
learned and the ignorant, the silver cord that bound in harmony 
these moral, intellectual and physical manifestations, has been 
loosed, and simply to designate a condition, it has been called in- 
sanity. And there, until recently, investigation has stopped, very 
much as it rested with the question of atmospheric pressure, when 
it was ascertained that water rose in a vacuum, philosophy ex- 
plained it by saying that nature abhorred a vacuum, and when it 
was further ascortained that beyond the height of thirty-two feet, 
water would not rise in a vacuum, it was as lucidly explained by 
the statement that nature only abhorred # vacuum to that extent. 
And until your labors commenced, no more lucid explanation had 
been given of the nature and diagnosis of insanity. The practical 
solution was, that nature abhorred a maniac. He was accepted as 
an intellectual and moral leper, a subject of special Divine visita- 
tion, to be separated from his kind, was chained, caged, restrained 
from physical harm, and torever barred from recovery. 

The utilization of steam and clectricity, is no more modern, than 
that of the endeavors of yourselves and your associates, to with- 
draw from the realm of unsolved mystery, this strange condition 
of insanity, and resolve it into the diagnosis of ascertained disease. 
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Shakespeare could, with his matchless genius, from observation 
and imagination, give creation to a Hamlet and a Lear, but he 
knew no more than I, except from outward manifestations, why 
one should have been Hamlet and the other Lear. He could 
no more have designated the nature of the disease than could 
the man whose cast out devils carried the pigs into the sea, 
You have purposed to resolve to the condition of ascertained 
science, this abnormal condition of man’s jarred and disorganized 
faculties, It is a bold experiment in the hitherto undiscovered 
realms of God's great mysteries. May He be as kind to you as He 
has to other earnest seekers of the truth, in less important fields 
of labor, but L fear that many of you will die like Moses in the 
wilderness, before ono like Joshua enters this promised land. 1 
am but an ignorant layman, and can not tell what you are accom - 
plishing in the world of science, but as a lover of mankind, I 
know what you are accomplishing in the realm of philanthropy, 
and I see in your asylums, clothed and in their right minds, the in- 
sane, Whom wealth has heretofore been able to restrain only in 
nakedness; the erazy cells of our poor houses, robbed of their un- 
fortunate inmates, and even the iron bars of our State prisons 
unloosed, to give up to your tender charities, those whom mis- 
fortune, rather than crime, had made convicts. 

You may with the eye of faith forsee that, which we can only 
surmise, the triumph which yet awaits science, in the undiscovered 
mysteries which you are solving. We who can not understand 
processes, at least appreciate progress, and we most cordially wel- 
come you here to aggregate into a common force, all the individual 
experiences and achievements of the year that has passed, 

The Prestpentr. At or before the close of this meeting, your 
very kind and able address of welcome, will be formally and ap- 
propriately acknowledged, but I feel at full liberty to anticipate or 
pledge’the earnest gratitude of this body, for the generous hospi- 
tality you have proffered the members, and especially for your 
high appreciation of the importance of our work, and the meas- 
urable success that has attended our labors. 

If we were in the habit of electing non-medical men as 
honorary members of our Association, we should certainly inelude 
you, for L have rarely heard or read, from any speaker ‘or writer, 
whether lay or professional, such a clear comprehension of the 
nature of our science and art, as you have expressel in your 
address. 
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The following members were present during the ses- 
sions of the Association. 


Dr. R. J. Baldwin, Western Lunatic Asylum, Staunton, Va. 
Dr. Randolph Barksdale, Central Lunatic Asylum, Richmond, Va. 
Dr. A. T. Barnes, Southern Illinois Hospital for the Insane, 

Anna, Hl. 

Dr. C. K. Bartlett, Minnesota Hospital for the Insane, St. Peter, 

Minn. 

Dr. J. W. Barstow, Sanford Ilall, Flushing, N. Y. 
Dr, D. T. Boughton, Assistant Paysician, State Hospital for the 

Insane, Madison, Wis. 

Dr, D. Tilden Brown, Bloomingdale Asylum, New York City. 

Dr. John Charles Bucknill, F. R. S8., London, England, 

Dr. W. Bunker, Longview Asylum, Carthage, Ohio. 

Dr. John HL Callender, Tennessee Hospital for the Insane, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Dr. T. B. Camden, West Virginia Hospital for the Insane, Wes- 

Ton, West Va. 

Dr. John B. Chapin, Willard Asylum for the Insane, Wilard, 

New York. 

Dr. John H. Clark, Western Ohio Hospital for the Insane, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
Dr. Wm. M. Compton, Mississippi State Lunatic Asylum, Jack- 

son, Miss, 

Dr. J. 8. Conrad, Maryland Hospital for the Insane, Catonsville, 

Maryland. 

Dr, George Cook, Brigham Hall, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Dr. John Curwen, Pennsylvania State Lunatic Hospital, Harris- 
burg, Penn. 

Dr. Joseph Draper, Vermont Asylum for the Insane, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

Dr. B. D. Eastman, Worcester Lunatic Hospital, Worcester, 

Mass. 

Dr. Orpheus Everts, Indiana Hospital for the Insane, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Dr. F. G. Fuller, State Hospital for the Insane, Lincoln, Neb. 

Dr. W. W. Godding, Taunton Lunatic Hospital, Taunton, Mass. 

Dr. John P. (rray, New York State Lunatic Asylum, Utiea 

New York. 

Dr. Eugene Grissom, Insane Asylum ot North Carolina, Raleigh, 

North Carolina. 
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Dr, Richard Gundry, South Eastern Ohio Hospital for the In- 
sane, Athens, Ohio. 
| Dr. C. TH. Hughes, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. George F, Jelly, MeLean Asylum, Somerville, Mass. 
Dr. Thomas S, Kirkbride, Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 
Philadelphia, Penn 
Dr. A. Knapp, State Lunatic Asylum, Osawatomie, Kan, 
Dr. Henry Landor, Asylum for the Insane, London, Ont. 
Dr. Jos. D. Lomax, Troy, 
Dr. A. E. Maedonald, New York City Asylum, Ward's Island. 
Dr, Carlos Macdonald, Brooklyn, (E. D.,) N.Y. 
Dr. Charles Hl. Nichols, Government Hospital for the Insane, ’ 
Washington, D.C. 
Dr. George C. Palmer, Assistant Physician, Asylum for the In- 
sane, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Dr. KR. L. Parsons, New York City Lunatic Asylum, 
Dr. Mark Ranney, Hospital for the Insane, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Dr. Joseph A. Reed, Western Pennsylvania tlospital for the In- 


sane, Dixmont, Penn. 
Dr. A. Reynolds, Hospital for the Insane, Independence, Towa. 


Dr. John W. Sawyer, Butler Hospital for the Insane, Provi- ° . 
dence, R. 
Dr. S. 8. Schultz, State Hospital for the Insane, Danville, Penn. 


Dr. Lewis Slusser, Northern Ohio Hospital for the Insane, New- 
burgh, Ohio. 

Dr. Henry R. Stiles, State Homeopathic Asylum for the Insane, 
Middletown, N. Y. 

Dr. T. R. H. Smith, State Lunatic Asylum, No, 1, Fulton, Mo. 

Dr. Henry P. Stearns, Retreat for the Insane, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Win. IL Stokes, Mount Hope Retreat, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. John Waddell, Provincial Lunatic Asylum, St. John, N, B. 

Dr. Clement A, Walker, Poston Lunatie Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. D. R. Wallace, State Lunatie Asylum, Austin, Texas, 

Dr. James W. Wilkie, State Lunatic Asylum for Insane Crimi- 
nals, Auburn, 


Also on invitation, 


L. Fletcher, Trustee of Hospital for the Insane, St. Peter, Minn. 
IP. IL. Miller, Manager, Western Pennsylvania Hospital tor the 
Insane, Dixmont, Penn. 
Dr. Samuel Lilly, Commissioner of the State Lunatic Asylum, 
Morristown, N. J. 
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Dr, H. B. Wilbur, Asylum for Idiots, Syracuse, N.  # 

Dr, John Ordronaux, Commissioner in Lunacy of New York. 
i. Jameson, M. 1). 

James S, Athon, M. DD. 

Geo, L Chittenden, M. D. 

J. F. Riehardson, M. 

Commissioners of the Indiana Hospital for the Tnsane. 

Col. T. G. Walton. 

Capt. C. B. Dawson. 

Commissioners of the Insane Asylum, Morganton, N.C. 


On motion of Dr. Curwen, it was Resolved that the 
Medical Profession, of the City of Auburn, and such 
other gentlemen and ladies as may feel interested in the 
subject of insanity, be invited to attend the mectings of 
the Association, 

On motion of Dr. Reed, it was Resolved that the 
President be requested to appoint the usual Standing 
Committees, 


Dr. Kirkertpe. Before you appoint one of these committees, I 
beg leave to say a word in reference to the next meeting. In be- 
half of those interested in the care of the insane, in Philadelphia, 
I am requests d to invite this Association to hold its next meeting 
in that city. Next year, as you are aware, will be an extraordi- 
nary year in the history of this country, and [ think the oceasion 
will tempt you to meet in that city. L[ trast the committee will 
take this question into consideration at once, as some fears have 
been expressed in regard to accommodations, T beg leave to say 
that all will be taken eare of. We have, in Phila lelphia, one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand houses, and eight hundred and twenty 
thousand citizens to throw open their doors to their visitors, 
When these houses are filled, then we have h spitals with vacant 
wards and better beds thau are to be found in many hous 's, though 
if our frien ls come to us, they must remember we have distinct 
departments for men and women, which may not be altogether 
agreeable to many of you; at any rate, all will be taken care of 
and made comfortable. IT hope this branch of the subject will not 
be referred to a committee, bat deci ted at once by the Association. 

The Presipenr, Do you prefer to take the sense of the Asso- 
ciation without reference ? 
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Dr. Kirksripe. If there is no objection. 

(No objection being made.) 

Dr. Kirkermr. I move that the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion be held in Philadelphia, the time to be fixed by the committee, 
but sometim® during the Centennial International Exposition, be- 
tween the tenth of May and the tenth of November. 

The motion was seconded. 

The Presipenr. It seems to the chair quite appropriate, that 
an exception should be male in this ease, and he takes pleasure in 
putting the motion in the way suggested. 

Dr. Reep. Would it not be more proper to instruct the com 
mittee to report Philadelphia as the next place of meeting ? 

Dr. Kirkserme. I accept that suggestion, 

The Presipenr. The motion, as amended, is that the eemmit- 
tee soon to be appointed, on the time and place of next meeting, 
report in favor of meeting in Philadelphia during the course of the 
Exposition. 

Unanimously agreed to. 

The Prestpentr, The chair appoints on the Committee on Bus- 
iness: Drs. Wilkie, Callender and Curwen, 

Committee on Resolutions: Drs. Kirkbride, Godding and 
Ranney. 

Committee on Time and Place of Next Meeting: Drs. Gray, 
Compton and Bartlett. 

Committee to Audit the Treasurer’s Accounts: Drs. Sawyer, 
Baldwin and Landor. 


On motion, it was 


Resolved, That the Association take a recess of twenty minutes, 
to enable the Committee on Business to make up their report. 


On reassembling, Dr. Bartlett introduced Mr. L. 
Fletcher, toustee of the Minnesota Hospital for the 
Insane. 

Dr. Curwen introduced Mr. P. H. Miller, Manager of 
the Western Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 
Dixmont, and Dr. Samuel Lilly, Commissioner of the 
State Lunatic Asylum, Morristown, New Jersey. 


The Secretary read invitations from Dr, Gray, to visit 
the State Lunatie Asylum, at Utica; from 8. G, Had- 
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ley, President of the Board of ‘Trustees, and Dr, John 
B. Chapin, Superintendent, to visit the Willard Asylum 
for the Insane; from Dr, George Cook, to visit Brigham 
Hall, at Canandaigua; from Dr. James W. Wilkie, to 
visit the State Lunatic Asylum for Insane Criminals, at 
Auburn; from Dr. Button, to visit the Hospital at- 
tached to the Prison: and from the Warden of the 
State Prison, to visit that Institution; and from Mtr. 
and Mrs, D. M. Osborne, to spend the evening socially 
at their house; and from the family of the late Hon. 
William H. Seward, to visit the mansion and examme 
the objects of interest collected by him. All of which 
were referred to the Committe on Business, 

The Commiftee on Business made the following re- 
port, which after discussion and amendment, was 
adopted section hy section. 


The Committee on Business respectfully report that they would 
recommend that the Sessions of Tuesday at 2). m., and 74 Pp. 
u., be devoted to business; that on Wednesday, the Association 
visit the Asylum for the Insane, at Willard, and hold a session 
there in the afternoon. On Thursday, that the morning session 
from 9 A. M., be devoted to the reading and discussion of papers ; 
that at 3p. mM. the Association visit the State Lunatic Asylum for 
Insane Criminals, and at 8 Pp. M., accept the hospitality of Mr. and 
Mrs, D, M. Osborne, On Friday, that the sessions of the day at 
24 P.M. and 8 be devoted to the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers. On Saturday, visit the State Lunatic Asylum 
at Utiea, and hold the final meeting at that piace, 


The report of the Committee on the Treasurer’s Ac- 
count, showing a balance in the Treasury of $131.74, 
was read and approved, together with their recommend. 
ation that an assessment for this year of five dollars 
he made tor each member, 


The Presipenr. It has for several years been customary, at this 
stage of the proceedings, to occupy some time with usual informal 
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verbal reports from the members, in relation to the progress of 
mental medicine, and of provision for the care and treatment of 
the insane, in their respective states, 

There is no representative of the state of Maine present, nor 
any from New Hampshire, and I call upon Dr. Draper to report 
upon the subject for Vermont. 

Dr. Draren. Mr. President: At the Inet session of the Ver- 
mont Legislature, there was little action of importance, although 
several bills were before that body relating to the insane, The 
only law passed of much moment, was cre regulating the dis- 
charge of dangerous patients. efore, the friends of such patients 
could remove them from the Asylum at any time, at their own 
option. The law as passed, enabled the superintendent to place 2 
check upon this, providing that the question be referred t » the de- 
cision of the State Commissioner,-and the ‘amily physician of the 
patient, if he, the superintendent, deemed the discharge of said 
patient dangerous to the public safety. There was a bill before 
the Legislature, for the establishment of a State Lunatie Asylum, 
but it was voted down. 

The Prestpenr. It will be in order for any member of the 
Association, to address any other member, for the purpose of 
questioning him, while he has the floor, 

Dr. Goppine, of Massachusetts, I feel that there are persons 
present with us, who can report better than myself,‘in regard to 
building. IT regret that Dr. Walker is not here, but he may be 
present to-morrow and report in regard to Danvers. There they 
are building substantially on Dr. Walker’s plan. IT am in charge 
at Taunton, We have taken an old hospital, and nearly doubled 
its capacity, caring for nearly 600, When I took charge of the 
hospital there were but three classes of each sex. By the changes 
made, | have been able to arrange for ten classes, which approxi- 
mates to a first class hospital. We do not claim to have a superior 
but merely a first class hospital, 

The wisdom of the Legislature last year, provided letter boxes 
for the wards, in which the inmates of the Hospital could place 
letters, desigued for the Commissioners of Lunacy, and also letters 
addressed to the Board of State Charities. This system of a 
special superintendency of correspondence, has been in unsuccess- 
ful operation for the last six months. The secretary of the Board 
of State Charities, has reported the result to be a few letters ad- 
dressed to the Commission, but the bulk of the contents of the 
boxes to be old rubbish, broken combs, bits of paper, ete., and the 
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secretary is convineed of the impracticability of the system, but 
our commission have taken a different view, and a box, with a copy 
of the law, has been placed, and remains in every ward of the 
Hospital. The accommodations now building in Massachusetts, 
will provide, perhaps more ¢ mpletely for the insane, when fin- 
ished, than any other state in the Union. We shall then have at 
least a full share of our insane accommodated in hospitals, and not 
as heretofore, crowded into almshouses or infirmaries. 

Dr. Guxpry. Do I understand that the law, in regard to lock 
boxes, extends to every hospital in Massachusetts ? 

Dr. Goppine. It applies, I think, to all. The direction of the 
law has been followed, and the letters delivered by the Board of 
State Charities. Letters to friends have to pass through the 
scrutiny of the Superintendent, 

Or. Jenny. I have nothing to report, except that during the 
year we have considered the subject of » new site and new plans 
for the MeLean Asylum. The trustees are now divided between 
two sites, but I think that the question will be settled within a 
few weeks. The present location of the Asylum is rapidly beeom- 
ing no longer tenable, on account of the encroachment of manu- 
factories, and especially of railroads, five of which entirely sur- 
round our grounds, the last going directly across the avenue, 
These annoyances make it impossible for us to remain in Somerville, 

Dr. Srearns, of Hartford. I do not know that there is any- 
thing of special importance to report. [regret that Dr. Shew, the 
Superintendent cf the State Institution, at Middletown, is not 
here, as he could speak more intelligently as to the needs of the 
State than I can do, That Institution has a capacity for about 
450 patients, and now has that number, so that it is impossible to 
receive any acute cases, without the removal of chronic ones to 
the almshouse of the county or town from which the case comes. 
The capacity of the Retreat at Hartford, is about 150. Formerly 
it was considerably more, but when the buildings were remodeled, 
the rooms were made larger, with the view of providing almost 
exclusively for a class of patients who require nice accommoda- 
tions. It is contemplated at some future time to add somewhat to 


the present buildings, by extension and cottages, so as to provide 
for twenty or thirty more This will probably be the limit, as it 
is thought the number then provided for will be quite enough for 


an institution of that character, I may say, that when these addi- 
tions are made, the plans of which we already have, the rooms 
will be made as attractive as possible, and provided with every 
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modern convenience. Dr. Buel’s Institution at Litehfield, I be- 
lieve, provides for twenty or thirty patients, and so far as I know 
no additions are contemplated there. So that there are accommo- 
dations within the State for something like 625 patients, and all 
are of an unexceptionable character. 

The Prestpenr. It has been suggested by the Secretary that 
we do not go any further than New England at this time, as the 
hour of adjournment is so near at hand, 


On motion of Dr. Kirkbride, the Association ad- 
journed to three o'clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The Association was called to order at 3 p. M., by the 
President. 

The hearing of reports of progress in the care and 
treatment of the insane was resumed. 

Dr. D. T. Brown. As the Institution I am connected with is 
not a State Asylum, I can not claim to represent the State of New 
York. Other members of the Association should speak for that, 
but I may say for the Bloomingdale Asylum that it still pursues 
its quiet ways, claiming to be a very comfortable home for a mod- 
erate number of patients, having capacity for about 175 inmates, a 
majority of whom pay iess than the cost of their support. Over 
sixty thousand dollars have been expended in improvements to the 
building during the past two years. 

Dr. A. E. Macponatp, of the New York City Asylum, 
Ward's Island. So much bas been done in New York State dur- 
ing the past year, affecting the insane, and especially their medico- 
legal status, that I regret that it has not fallen to the lot of some 
older member of the State delegation to answer the call of the 
President. Dr. Ordronaux, the State Commissioner in Lunacy, 
will be with us later, and will perhaps give us an account of the 
revision and codification of the Lunacy Statutes which he has 
effected. The most important changes affect the manner of com- 
mitment of the insane to asylums, Formerly the insane were com- 
mitted by any judge upon the recommendation of any two physi- 
cians, or persons calling themselves physicians. The affidavit of 
the physician was simply to the existence of insanity, and it was 
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not necessary to give the reasons upon which the conclusion was 
based. ‘The new statutes provide that no person shall be entitled 
to commit to an asylum, unless he be a permanent resident of the 
State, of reputable character, has practiced his profession for at 
least three years, and possesses a diploma from an incorporated 
medical college. He must obtain a certificate of qualification 
from a Judge of a Court of Record to whom he is personally 
known. There, in the affidavit, it is not sufficient to state the 
opinion that the patient is insane, but the grounds upon which this 
opinion has been formed, must be given in full. This is, of course, 
a great improvement upon the old method, not only in insuring 
greater care in commitment, but in furnishing the medical officers 
of the Institution, to which the patient is sent, with particulars 
which will be of value to them ia determining their treatment of 
him, 

Again, in relation to the insane accused of crime, there has been 
great improvement. Instead of requiring a man who is indicted 
for murder, for instance, to go through a long trial, at great 
trouble and expense to the State, and to establish the tact of his 
insanity in the course of that trial, the plea of insanity is entered 
at the time of indictment, as a general traverse. Then the court 
may order a commission of lunacy to examine him, and, if they 
decide that he was insane at the time of the perpetration of the 
act, may thereupon send him to a State Asylum, there to remain, 
until, in the opinion of a Justice of the Supreme Court, it is 
proper to discharge bim, ‘The course thus authorized has already 
been tried in a few cases, but the jadges are as yet a little shy of 
it. Inthe few cases in which it has been tried, it has been found 
to work well, and a pretty general wish has been expressed that it 
may more frequently be had recourse to. I can say very little 
about the Institutions of the State, other than our own. I am 
sorry that Dr. Gray is not here to speak for that one of our State 
Institutions in which we take especial pride, but it speaks for itself, 
and particularly in the pages of the Journat which is issued from 
within its walls, For my own Institution, it was erected three 
years since, at a cost of about a million dollars, and, although 
there are faults of construction, it is, upon the whole, a good build- 
ing. The architects estimate of the number of patients it should 
contain was 434. When I left last night 673 were crowded into 
it. And speaking of this overcrowding leads me to refer to a 
resolution of the Association which I have myself found to be 
more of a hindrance than a help. I allude to the resolution which 
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designates the number of inmates an institution should contain, I 
do not remember the number as fixed by the first resolution, but 
recently the Association changed its mind and increased that num- 
ber to 600, Now Boards of ‘Trustees argue, that if the Associa- 
tion was mistaken in the number it first designated, it may also be 
mistaken in the second. In my own case I have had this resolu- 
tion quoted as justifying the anomalous organization of the Asy- 
lum, which divides the power between the Resident Physician and 
the Warden, and by giving the executive duties mainly to the 
latter, makes him virtually the chief officer. When I have pro. 
tested against this arrangement, the commissioners have pointed 
to this very resolution and have told me that it is the expressed 
judgment of such eminent men as Drs, Ray, Curwen, Gray 
and others, that mo Medical Superintendent should be asked 
to take entire charge of more than 600 patients, and that in ap- 
pointing a Warden to relieve him of a portion of these duties they 
merely carried out the spirit of this resolution. Of course these 
gentlemen never meant that their resolution should bear such a 
construction, but such a construction has been placed upon it, and 
plausibly too, It is evident that the views of the Association, as 
expressed in this resolution, have not had much weight, for a num- 
ber of institutions now contain more than 600 inmates. Would it 
not be better to abandon the attempt to limit the number in each 
building, and endeavor, instead to secure the enlargement of build- 
ings to an extent sufficient to properly accommodate the excess 
which will be toreed into them, whether or no? It is certainly 
much easier to persuade trustees to add a ward or two, or a wing, 
than it is to bring about the erection of a new Asylum. 

The Prestpent, lias the judge authority, under the new law, 
to send to any one of the State Institutions ? 

Dr. A. EK. Macponatp, He can send to any State Institution. 
There is a case in the asylum, at Utica, of that sort now, an epi- 
leptic woman, who burned her own child to death. It is optional 
with the judge to select the particular institution. 

Dr. Bueksiur. How is it to be determined that the supposed 
criminal has really committed the offense, if he is not tried for it ? 
[ apprehend that it is a difficult question. 

Dr. Kirksrmer. You can not put an insane man on his trial. 

Dr. It is constantly done. 

Dr. A. Macponatp, am not very clear upon this point, 
bat I fkney that this statute is meant only to cover the case of a 
prisoner, Who admits the commission of the act alleged, and who 
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endeavors to establish an alibi as it were, that he was present in 
body, but absent in mind. 

Dr. Bucky. It might occur that the man was undoubtedly 
insane, apparently a criminal, and really not a criminal, and there- 
fore this insane man might be committed indefinitely to an asylum 
for the offense, 

Dr. A. E. Maepoxatp. This isa special plea of insanity upon 
indictment, 

Dr. Bucknite. = It is an admission of guilt ? 

Dr. A. E. Macponatp. Yes, sir, I presume by pleading insanity 
he admits the act, 

The Prestpenr. I have not seen the act, but I infer the judge 
is allowed a great deal of discretion, 

Dr. C. F. Macponanp. In regard tothe new law, there is a case 
in Brooklyn now, of murder, in which the judge did not take ad- 
vantage of it; so it seems it is optional with the judge in some 
CASCS, 

The Presipent. Has the case been tried ? 

Dr. C. F. Macponanp, It has. 

Dr. Parsons. New York City Asylum. If I understand the 
general scope of the question, it is whether improvements have 
been made with regard to the accommodations of the insane, 
When I was first placed in charge of the New York City Lunatic 
Asylum about ten years ago, there were seven hundred and _fifty- 
nine patients at the Asylum, At that time, many quiet cases, 
which were considered incurable, were sent to the Almshouse, 
without ever having been admitted to the Asylum, and were re- 
tained there. So, too, patients were often sent to the Almshouse 
from the Asylum, after they had become quiet, and were thought 
to be incurable. 

In 1866, it was ordered that in future, all the insane under care 
of the Commissioners be domiciled and treated at the Lunatic 
Asylum. Since that time the increase in the number of patients 
at the Asylum on Blackwell's Island, the new Asylum on Ward’s 
Island in which male patients are now treated, has been enormous, 
There are now more than eighteen hundred patients in the two New 
York City Asylums for the Insane, an increase of nearly ten per cent. 
each year, or an increase of one hundred and forty per cent, on the 
number of patients in the Asylum on the first of January, 1865, 
When the new Asylum on Ward’s Island was built, it was sup- 
posed that there would be accommodation for all the indigent 
insane of the city, for several years to come. The Asylum, under 
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the care of Dr. Macdonald on Ward's Island, 1s already over- 
crowded. The Asylum on Blackwell’s Island, with a capacity for 
seven hundred and fifty patients, now contains twelve hundred, 
Measures are being taken to increase our accommodations, by the 
erection of cheap structures on the pavillion plan, similiar to those 
already in use, These pavilions are well adapted as domiciles for 
quiet, orderly patients. Their entire lack of appearance of re- 
straint, renders them acceptable to the patients, and their very 
moderate cost, (about one hundred dollars for each patient,) is 
pleasing to the tax-payers, 

The PRESIDENT. Referring to the inerease alluded to by Dr. 
Macdonald, it seems to the Chair, that the excuse offered by the 
Commissioners, tor appointing a warden, was one of those lame 
excuses, men will resort to when they have not 2 good one, and 
really amounts to nothing. 

lr. PARSONS. Reasons similar to these referred to by Dr. 
Macdonald were urged in favor of the appointment of a warden at 
the asylum on Blackwell's Island, that is, that on account of the 
great number of patients at the asylum, there should be a warden 
to do the governing and to take care of the property, thus leaving 
the Resident Physician free to give his whole attention to medical 
duties. The reply was that medical matters were concerned, 
either directly or indirectly, in the whole management of an Asy- 
lum; that the duties of two heads would necessarily confliet, and 
that from this cause the annoyances and misunderstandings would 
be such that the medieal head would not really be relieved by 
such a division of responsibilities with « warden; moreover that 
a warden was likely to have views and interests of his own to sub 
serve, that he would naturally endeavor to press these views on 
the attention of the managers, and thus indirectly draw their atten- 
tion irom matters which the physician might think of much 
greater importance, that since his office would be really subordin 
ate in character, he would naturally be inclined to make it appear 
as important and controlling as its title indicates, that in doing 
this he would be liable to become meddlesome, scheming and am- 
bitious, without perhaps intending to be so, and what would Ix 
still worse, if he were a selfish, unprincipled man, he might so in’ 
terfere with, and annoy the physician as to be a thousand times 
worse than useless, misrepresenting his acts, making parties 
against him, causing dissensions among subordinates and do all 
this so shrewdly as for a long time to escape detection, It was 
acknowledged that in a large Asylum a sufficient corps of responsi 
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ble subordinates should be provi led, but urged that the physician 
should be the chief executive officer, to whom all the others should 
b: subordinate. The managers themselves would not intertere 
with the details of the duties of an engineer, but vet they would 
not hesitate to give him general orders. A wise physician would 
be equally considerate in his government ; if not he would not be 
fit to hold his position either with or without a warden. Results 
might have been very much worse had that been the case, but 
still, they had been such as to fully establish the soundness of the 
arguments that were urged. 

Dr. Kirkseaipe. Those of us who are connected with corporate 
institutions are to some extent outsiders and have a delicacy In 
speaking for our States and their doings. Dr, Curwen will speak 
more fully in regard to our Commonwealth, I may say, however, 
that the past year has not been a very encouraging one in Penn- 
sylvania. In the first place, the Legislature almost entirely neg- 
lected to make appropriations to the State Institutions. The Hos- 
pital Dr, Curwen represents, barely got an appropriation, by ereat 
good management. ‘The one at Warren did not receive any ap 

iation, nor that at Dixmont. It seems that public sentiment, 

presented by many in authority, is not so encouraging as it 
might be. There is a crowing di po ition, I fear, t y put up hospitals, 
temporary in their character, and to limit their first cost to a sum 
that will not secure a first class Institution, It seems to me that 
there is no fact better established, than that the best constructed, 
best furnished and best governed hospitals are the cheapest in the 
end, There is a disposition to limit the cost of hospitals to some- 
thing like five hundred dollars per patient, which is not enough to 
secure a first class Institution. This, I think, is the condition of 
things in Pennsylvania at the present time. Lam sorry that it is 


80, Defore the last winter we thought we were progressing favor- 


ably. We hope in another year to represent a different state of 
feeling. ‘Those who are connected with our Hospitals and the 
medical profession, are doing all they ean to secure first class Hos- 
pital accommodations for every insane person in the Common- 
wealth, and they have faith that the time is not far distant, when 
this will be accomplished. ‘They are not disposed to yield at all 
to this state of public sentiment. They believe they have right 
on their side, and propose to test the matter fully on all suitable 
occasions, 

Dr. Curwen. I think Dr, Kirkbride has said, and well said, all 
that need be stated at this time. The diffieulty in Pennsylvania 
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arises from causes to which personally I do not wish to refer. The 
feeling, which an attempt was made to create, has been frustrated 
to a certain extent through the very source which originated it. 
I do not think, however, that up to this period, it has made any 
decided impression upon those on whom we can most surely rely, 
when it comes to an issue. The Institution at Warren, which, 
gentlemen will recollect, I stated last year would be commenced 
during that season, is under way, the foundations having all been 
laid last year. Owing to a difference between the two branches 
of the Legislature, no appropriation was made to carry forward 
the work. The Commissioners were so unfortunate as to have a 
balance on hand from last year, which will enable them to put 
things in such a shape as to push forward more rapidly during the 
coming year, when they hope to have suflicient appropriations to 
put the building under root. It is the design of the Medical So 
ciety of the State of Pennsylvania, who are thoroughly in earnest 
in this matter, to keep things moving until they have secured what 
they believe should be done, to have full and satisfactory accommo- 
dations of the best character made for all the insane of every class. 
The members of the Association will recollect, at our last meeting, 
I stated that a bill had been passed by the Legislature, and signed 
by the Governor, to appoint a commission to examine into and 
report upon the condition and proper disposition of the insane 
criminals, That commission held its first meeting in September, 
and some of the Commissioners visited and examined those who 
were in the different penal institutions in the State. The commis- 
sion, after several meetings, agreed unanimously to report in favor 
of the erection of an Institution, specially designed and con- 
structed for insane criminals, divided into a number of classes 
specified in their report. A copy of that report was sent to each 
member of this Association. A-bill to carry into effect the recom 
mendations of the commission was introduced into the Legislature, 
but failed to receive the favorable consideration of the committee 
to which it was referred. But it is not proposed to let the matter 
drop so easily, and an effort will be made to bring it forward and 
have the Institution established and put in operation. In relation 
to the care and treatment of the insane in the poor houses, at a 
meeting of a large and influential organization representing a very 
large portion of the citizens of Pennsylvania, a series of resolu- 
tions was adopted, which go to show the feeling which is aiding 
ns in this matter. They were adopted at a large meeting by a ris- 
ing vote of nearly every one of its members, not a single person 
present voting in the negative, 
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The resolutions were the following: 


Whereas, The condition of the insane in the county almshouses 
in the different counties of this Commonwealth is such as to excite 
our most profound sympathy, and to arouse us to a determined 
effort for their comfort and relief; and as we seek to promote m 
every way in our power the happivess and well-being of all our 
fellow men, therefore, 

Resolved, That we will use every effort in our power to promote 
their welfare and happiness, by endeavoring to have carried out, as 
fully as possible, the following things : 

I. That all recent cases of insanity shall be promptly sent to 
the State hospitals for the insane, for treatment. 

Hl. To secure for those in the almshouses more careful and 
regular medical attendance, and greater means of exercise, recrea- 
tion and occupation, by the employment of persons properly 
selected to look after and attend to their wants. 

Ill. To induce the directors of the poor to have a much more 
satisfactory classification of the different cases made, so as to give 
better opportunities in every way for the separation of those who 
are mild, harmless and timid, from the more restless, excited and 
violent in language and behavior. 

IV. To insist that men shall be treated as men, and every 
means used to elevate and improve, and not have their intelleet- 
ual and moral nature crushed out of them. 

V. ‘To diffuse among the people at large a more correct knowl- 
edge of the necessity of early and prompt treatment in all cases of 
recent insanity, and to urge upon all classes of the population to 
make themselves familiar with the condition of the insane in the 
almshouses, as the surest way to lead them to the adoption of 
proper measures for their relief. 

VI. That this relief should be given in the terms of the golden 
rule. “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” 

Dr. Bueknii. It is only a fortnight, ago and during a visit to 
Dr, Kirkbride, that I enquired of my friends about the provision 
made for the insane poor of the city of Philadelphia, I found, per- 
haps, a little reticence, which piqued my curiosity, and made me feel 
that 1 must see the accommodation provided for the eare of the 
insane poor of the great city, and IT succeeded in obtaining th e 
guidance of a gentleman whose name is ever mentioned with re- 
spect and esteem, namely that of Dr. Isaac Ray. Dr. Ray had 
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been, I found, one of the Governors of the Philadelphia almshouse 
and asylum, but for some reason which I failed to comprehend, he 
had been routed out from his office, wherein by knowledge, benev- 
olence and assidnity he had done all the good possible under the 
circumstances. Dr. Ray was ejected from his office for political 
reasons, which you, gentlemen, may perhaps comprehend, although 
I should have thought that all politicians would at least have been 
agreed upon the duiy of duly pros iding for the needs of the cesti- 
tute sick and insane. The Philadelphia Asylum for the poor, which 
Dr. Ray took me over, contains eleven hundred 2nd thirty insane 
inmates and was built to contain five hundred, That one fact, 
gentlemen, to your instructed minds will tell all the rest. For 
you IT need ¢o no further, but as I see these gentlemen using their 
pencils, (referring to the reporters.) and as think Lam justified 
by an illustrious example, I shall make one or two more observa- 
tions. An American lady, Miss Dix, came over to my country 
and saw a great many abuses in the treatment of the insane in 
Scotland, and she made known these abuses and what she thought 
of them, Whereupon our Queen appointed a Royal Commission 
to inquire into her allegations against the Scotch authorities, and 
an act of Parliament was promptly passed upon the report of the 
commission, and the abuses and neglects discovered and denounced 
by Miss Dix were abolished. I mention this action of this Ameri- 
ean lady to justify my telling you thus publicly what [ saw in the 
Almshouse Asylum of Philadelphia, and what I think of Ee 
saw there, Dr. Richardson and his assistants, manfully striving to 
do an imy ossibility, namely, to give care and treatment to eleven 
hundred and thirty insane people, in a building imperfectly 
adapted to provide for the care and treatment of five hundred. 
One result was, that at night, beds were strewn on the floor in the 
corridors, and even every available space of flooring, so that there 
was no place without beds, some upon bedsteads, and some upon 
the floors, I asked Dr. Richardson what the state of the ther- 
mometer and of the air might be when they opened the doors in 
the morning, but [ did not get any detinite answer, only a shrug 
of the shoulders, You, ventlemen, will know how hot, feetid and 
morbific the air must be in this place, for the treatment of disease, 

In a certain ward, called the lodge ward, built to contain nine- 
teen excited patients, I found that sixty-five patients were accom- 
modated as they said. They slept in small rooms or cells, 
constructed for the use of 9 single patient in each, but every night 
two excited patients are regularly placed in each cell, and in order 
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that they may not fight, they are all as regularly put into strait 
jac kets, Moreover when a cell has to be found for a patient, 
newly sent to the ward on aceount of violent excitement, and 
ner ding, therefore, a cell to herself, the two former occupants have 
to be removed and placed in two other cells, already occupied, so 
that it is not an untrequen( oceurrence for several of the cells to 
contain three excited patients in each, and all in strait jackets. 
The building originally, seems to have been as bad, as bad could 
he, so that it needed not this dreadful overcrowing to condemn its 
present use, As it is, Lean not conceive how it is, that the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, can permit such an institution to exist in 
their midst. The value of the land close to the city is so great, 
that a commodious and efficient asylum could be built from the 
proceeds of its sale, with probably a large margin to spare, and 
even if this were not so, L think that the citizens of Philadelphia 
might even post pone the erection of a magnificent city hall, until 
they hal built a competent institution for their insane poor, for 
the present institution is the cause of infinite mischief and misery, 
and must continue to be so while it remains what it is. 

Perhaps the Philadelphians may think that they have some ex- 
cuse for this treatment of their insane poor, on account of the 
admirable Hospital for the Insane in their city, conducted by Dr. 
Kirkbride, which, however, only shows that they have the knowl- 
edge and the power to do better things if they will. 

Dr. Conrap, of Maryland. [ have been connected with the 
Maryland Hospital for the insane so short a time that I have not 
a great deal of information concerning the management of the in- 
sane of the State in the past. “or the present I can give you 
some account of the subject. The Institution, which I represent, 
has a capacity of about 250 patients, and was built by the State 
to accommodate that number, It has been occupied only about 
two years and a half, and in that time has contained its full capac: 
ity of patients, At present there are about 150 patients, male and 
female in the Hospital. The emall number in comparison to the 
capacity of the Ho pital, arises from the fact that the law makes 
it optional with the counties to send their insane to the Hospital, 
or not as they may sce fit, and fixes the annual charge of two hun- 
dred dollars per patient, to be pall by the counties sending the 
patient. Many of the counties and the City of Baltimore also 
preter to keep their insane in their respective almshouses or jails, 
which they can do at a less expense. We tind that the sum of 


two hundred dollars annually for each patient, is not sufficient to 
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properly maintain and treat them. Consequently a heavy debt 
has been incurred in the effort to do so. At the last meeting of 
the Legislature, application was made by the President and Di- 
rectors for an appropriation sufficient to meet the expenses of the 
Hospital, and also for some necessary repairs. Both requests were 
wholly denied. The President and Directors therefore thought it 
best to continue the Hospital during the interval of the Legisla- 
ture, by borrowing money on the mortgage of the building, rather 
than to send the insane back to their respective counties, the 
authority to do so having been vested in the President and Board 
of Directors, by a former Legislature, dating as far hack, 1 believe, 
as 1838. The Hospital has thus been conducted for the past year, 
and must so continue until the meeting of the next Legislature. 
The Hospital is governed by a President and Board of Directors, 
incorporated as such, with authority to clect their successors, and 
manage the affairs of the same, as may seem best in their judg- 
ment, reporting to the Legislature at its regular meeting. The 
Legislature has reserved, however, the power to annul the corpor- 
ate act at its own pleasure or discretion, and direct the govern- 
ment as it may elect. To this end it was the purpose of the 
Governor to defeat the appropriation, or change the mode of gov- 
ernment. He succeeded in accomplishing the first, which com- 
pelled the Directors to take the course which I have stated above. 

The Prestipent. Do you know anything about the progress of 
the Sheppard Institution ? 

Dr. Conran. I know very little about the Sheppard Asylum, 
or the trust given to the trustees for the building. The little I do 
know, is that they proceed with their building, only on the inter- 
est of the fund, consequently it will not be completed for some 
time. Each patient, I understand, is to have a separate room, 
separate dining room, &c., as if living in a private family. Owing 
to the cost and the necessity of being confined to the use of the 
interest only, it must be some time before it can be completed. 

The Presipent’ Is there not an almshouse for the insane at 
Frederick ? 

Dr. Conrap. Yes, sir; several counties are building something 
of the kind; one near Baltimore city, and belonging to Baltimore 
county, is already built on the same general principle as that at 
Frederick, in which the same provision is made for the insane, I 
have some little knowledge of these Institutions gained from par- 
ties who have had their insane friends in them, and have also 
received patients from each of them. Their accommodation is 
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very limited, and capacity for classification very deficient, and the 
treatment of the patients necessarily imperfect. One of them has 
two rooms on the third floor, containing about ten patients, male 
and female, separated by a grated doer, In these two rooms, all 
classes of the insane must be treated, the excited and the quiet, 
epileptic and demented. 

Dr. Gunpry. May Task if there is any accommodation in the 
State not controlled by a close corporation ? 

Dr. Conrap. The only Institution is the Bay View Asylum or 
City Almshouse, under the management of the Mayor and City 
Councils, by trustees appointed by the Mayor. 

Dr. Gunpry. The Maryland Asylum has now how many pa- 
tients ? 

Dr. Conrap. We have now one hundred and fifly patients, 

Dr. Guxpry. What is the capacity of Bay View Asylum ? 

Dr. Conrap. Eight hundred patients, sane and insane paupers. 

Dr. Gunpry. Mount Hope has how many ? 

Dr. Conran; About two hundred and fifty, I think. 

The Prestpenr. Does Bay View Asylum contain eight hun- 
dred insane ? 

Dr. Conrap, There are about two hundred insane in it, 

Dr. Guxpry. Two hundred and fifty is about all the State of 
Maryland has provided for ? 

Dr. Conrap. Yes, cir; the last census shows seven hundred 
and fifty insane population in the State. We have about one hun- 
dred and fifty in the Maryland Hospital. Mount Hope has two 
hundred and fifty; the Baltimore City Almshouse or Bay View 
Asylum has two hundred. We have corresponded with the Com- 
missioners of the various counties, to ascertain how many insane 
of the State were not provided for, and have received answers 
from a number, which show between ninety and one hundred seat- 
tered between almshouses and county jails. About one third of 
the counties were not heard from. 

Dr. Gunpry. Then I was correct that the State of Maryland 
has provided for only two hundred and fifty of its insane, and 
your population is at present how many ? 

Dr. Conrap. The census shows the insane population to be 
seven hundred and fifty. 

Dr. Brown. In reference to the Sheppard Asylum, I beg to 
correct & misapprehension of Dr, Conrad. The plan of the Asy- 
lum, which was designed by myself, does not contemplate a sepa- 
rate dining room for each patient, but it docs assign a much more 
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liberal allowance of space for the number of patients provided for 
than is usual or permissible in most institutions. Progress in con- 
struction has been slow, because only the annual income of the 
fund can be applied to building purposes. The department for 
one sex is completed, and that for the other is going up. 

Dr, BALDWIN, of Virginia. The subject ot provision for the 
insane, occupied a great deal of the important time of our Legis- 
lature last winter. I am sorry to say that their discussions of the 
subject, resulted practically in no permanent benefit, but the 
interest developed every where throughout the state, by these dis- 
cussions, evinced a proper feeling of the importance of making 
suitable provision for this unfortunate clacs of our citizens, Many 
years avo, the Board of Directors, finding it impossible to accom 
odate all of the insane who applied for admission into the Western 
Lunatic Asylum, authorized its superintendent to diseriminate in 
favor of recent and curable, over chronie and incurable cases, The 
result of this action, has been to leave some three hundred and 
fifty or four hundred of the latter class scattered throughout th: 
state, at their homes or in the jails; and now the important ques 
tion comes up, how shall they be accommodated ? By building a new 
asylum, or by enlarging the present institutions? It was known 
that Dr. Stribling was opposed to any enlargement of the one 
over which he presided, and his opinion had great we ight. But I 
am induced to believe that, in the last few years of his life, he 
Was inclined to modify, somewhat, his views in this respect. Years 
ago, Dr. Stribling also called the attention of our Legislature, to 
the importance of making suitable provision for our colored insane, 
and notwithstanding the crippled condition of our state finances, 
the Central Lunatic Asylum has been established for them, since 
the war, and is now in successful operation, under the superin 
tendence of Dr. Barksdale : he is present, and will cive you full in 
formation as to its present and future prospects, 

In reviewing, therefore, Mr. President, the past action of my 
state, in all that pertains to the interests of this class of her citi 
zens, | am induced to hope, that at our next meeting, I may be 
able to report decided progress in making provisions for all of 
our insane, either by the enlargement of our present asylums, 
or by the building of a new one. 

Dr. Barksparr, of Virginia. T have nothing further to offer, 
than that no improvements have been made. I have under my 
care, two hundred and thirty colored people, but we are taking 
steps that will enable us to take eare of about two hundred and 
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seventy patients, after the first of July. This addition is going 
on now. it is entirely in the female department. We have been 
unable to keep the jails clear of all males, The female insane 
have ran up rapidly, and we hope to have the jails clear of them 
soon, We have merely a temporary building, but Tam sure the 
inmates are as comfortable as they ever were; their wants are 
eared for. The ereatest trouble we have is to get them out of 
their habits and practices, 

The Presipenr. In view of your experience with the colored 
people, there is no gentlemen in the world who has as wide a field 
of discovery in respect to forms and diagnosis, 

Dr. Barkspare. The great difficulty I encounter is their 
previous history. They do not know their age, their parents, 
whether married or single, or whether born in Maryland or 
Georria, In that way we labor under difficulty at first, and in 
that way we have difficulty, and embarrassment all through the 
CAUSCS, 

Dr. Linny, of Lambertville, N. J., one of the Commissioners to 
build a hospital at Morristown, New Jersey. The’ New Jersey 
State Lunatic Asylum, at Trenton, was calenlated to ac« ommodate 
about five hundred patients properly classified, The increase of 
insanity in that State, filled that Institution to overflowing, so that 
at one time it had no accommodations for new cases. That led the 
people to call a mass convention to take measures to provide for 
additional accommodations for the insane of the State. I attended 
that meeting as any citizen would. The result was the appoint- 
ment of a commission to select a site, &c. There had been two or 
three commissions prey jously appointed, but with no further power 
than to recommend a site; they having no power to purchase, 
nothing wasdone. The bill which passed the Legislature, empow- 

ered the new commission to go on and select a site, and obliged 
them to purchase it in ninety days; also to procure plans and 
submit them to the Governor for his approval. One hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars was appropriated for this purpose, forty odd 
sites were offered in the northern part of the State, to which local- 
ity they were restrieted, they then procured plans from six archi- 
tects, the intention being to aceommodate six hundred patients. 
\fter mature deliberation among themselves, they invited experts 
to assist them. They awlopted the plans which have been carried 
out substantially thus far, the ground plan I offered in the first 
report of the Institution. By changing the construction of the 
hh necessitated the raising of the wall, en additional 
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story was made, by which two hundred or three hundred rooms 
are added; so when this Institution is finished, it will accommo 
date comfortably eight hundred and fifty to nine hundred patients. 
The statisties of insanity in the State of New Jersey, show w« 
have in the neighborhood of fourteen hundred, all told. When 
this Institutution is finished, we suppose we shall have accommo. 
dations for all. The policy of the State is to make ample pro 
vision for every insane person in it. The length of the Institution 
[ have referred to, is twelve hundred and fifty feet, its depth is 
five hundred. As to to the plan of the building, gentlemen who 
are familiar with the matter, can come to a better understanding 
by looking at the paper, (presenting the plan.) The Institution 
has connected with it, over four hundred acres of land, the water 
supply is two hundred and fifty thousand gallons every twenty- 
four hours, one hundred and fiity feet above the Institution, An 
analysis shows it to be preferable to any public water works, and 
purer. Most of the bricks were made from the excavations of the 
cellar, The coal is brought from the mine itself, and dumped from 
the cars into the coal vaults adjoining the boiler house without 
change. The estimated cost now from the commencement to the 


close, purchasing land, making all the improvements, including 


water works, gas works and a railroad nearly two eiles long, and 
finishing for the nine hundred patients is, in round numbers, two 
mnillions of dollars. Last year we got nine hundred thousand dol- 
lars appropriation. ‘This indicates that New Jersey will be pretty 
well supplied with accommodations for the insane within her bor- 
ders. I have no doubt if the house should become full, that 
arrangements would be made for another institution. There are 
but few public almshouses belonging to the counties of New 
Jersey, not more than six I believe. 

The Presipenr. You must. have great pride in representing 
the State of New Jersey. 

Dr. Lirry. The building is in that state of progress, that we 
propose to have it ready for occupancy before the first of April, 
at least another year will not pass before the Institution will be 
ready. 

Dr. Kirkeripe. I was only about to say that every one that is 
at all interested in the welfare of the insane, must feel that high 
honor is due to the State of New Jersey, its Legislature and its 
people. Starting with a determination to provide for all the in- 
sane in the State, its plans of building and its appropriations have 
been exceptionably liberal, and, best of all, the people are proud 
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of what has been clone, and do not complain of the largest CX- 
penditures, provided they are used with wisdom and a liberal 


economy, 


Dr. Liry. The people of the State, as well as the Commission- 


ers are perfectly conscious that no unnecessary appropriation has 


been made, The building is entirely or almost entirely fire-proof. 


The roof is all slate and copper. Thirty thousand dollars worth 


of copper were used. We do not want to make any repairs, Dr, 


Kirkbride has said the people feel a pride in this matter, As a 


humble member of the commission, [ also feel a pride in the work 


as now going forward, 


Dr. Kirkseipe. The stairway is on iron frames ? 


Dr. Linry. The stairways in all the wings are of slate set in the 


walls, and we have a fire-proof cut-off in the roof, so that should a 


fire take place on the roof it could not spread beyond the section 


in which it originated. Everything has been done to make it as 


perfect as possible, and some of the best experts have been em- 
ployed. We have consulted Drs, Kirkbride, Brown and others 


whose valuable aid we most heartily appreciate. In conclusion, 


Mr. President, permit me to say that the Commissioners will, at 
any and at all times feel highly gratified to welcome one and all 


of the members of this Association as visitors to the Institution 


under their charge. 


The Prestpenr. For my owa part I have very little doubt 
that the people of nearly every other State, if they could fairly 
understand the matter, would be as well satisfied with any neces- 
sary expenditure for the care of its insane, as the State of New 
Jersey, though its liberality certainly deserves all praise. Three 
conditions seem to be necessary to secure State provisions for the 
insane, Inthe first place, the State must be able to make the 
necessary appropriations, Secondly, the number and wants of the 
insane, and the cost of taking proper care of them, need to be laid 
before the people of the State and its Legislature, by a competent ; 
organ or agent, in order to secure the necessary Legislative aid. 


Legislators need information upon this subject, from the well-in- 


formed, benevolent and disinterested, and in the absence, some- 
times of such information and guidance, Legislators, from doubt 
whether a proposed measure in behalf of the insane is a wise one, 
oppose it altogether, especially if it involves an appropriation of 
money. ‘Thirdly, contidence on the part of the people 


and their 
representatives that the money appropriated to establish and main- 
tain institutions for the insane, will be economically and honestly 
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The politicians often, it appears to me, bring such en- 


expended. 
terprizes into disrepute by the drafts they meke upon the appro- 
priations for the establishment of institutions for the insane, in the 


shape of advantageous contracts and sinecure places for their politi 
eal supporters, by which the cost of such institutions has been 
much enhanced, As I have intimated, I have very great confi 
dence in the people of this country, in relation to a suitable pro 
vision for the insane of all classes. Their jeeclings are generous in 
relation to this matter. Then it isa matter of self interest. But 
few men are without one or more near relatives or friends why 
need such provision, and [ think it will scldom be diffienit to ob. 
tain necded appropriations, if the Legislature, of which it is asked, 
has it to appropriate, and the subject is suitably presented. 

Dr. Comrron, Mississippi. Mr. President, IT have the pleasure 
to report to the Association in general terms, that in Mississippi 
we are making progress slowly and steadily in the direction caleu- 
lated to care for all our insane. I claim for the State in which | 
live, that she has made longer and more rapid strides in the caus: 
of the mentally afflicted than any other Southern State since the 
war, We have not only doubled the capacity of our Asyium 
building, but sueeceded tn passe a bill through the last Legisl: 
ture providing for the erection of an additional wing, Tt is in 
progress now, We have also mace some improvements, I think, 
in the matter of general Legislation. Adverting for a moment to 
the construction of Institutions for the insane, it will be remem 
bered that our Asylum was opened in 1855, just twenty years ago. 
We all know that an asylum, in that length of time, without 
means of discharge, except by death and recovery, will invariably 
accumulate a large number of chronic incurables, and that, soone: 
or later, the building will be crowded with them. This has been 
our condition for several years. And to make this condition ot 
affairs still worse, we were required to admit patients in the order 
of their application, regardless of the character of the ease Ot 
late our changes have been very few, and under the circumstances 
it will be perecived that the number of acute and curable cases 
which come to us were very few indeed. Instead, therefore, of 
having a hospital for the treatment of insanity, we had simply a 
home for the care and protection of chronic incurables. The Leg- 
islature, at its last session, remedied this matter to some extent. 
It passed an act authorizing the Board of Trustees, and the Super- 
intendent to discharge chronic, harmless and incurable eases, in 
order to make room for acute, violent and curable ones. In the 
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admission of patients, it requires that the sworn certificate of two 
physicians, a certificate containing a full deseription, history, &c., 
of the case, shall first be sent to the Superintendent. These cer- 
tificates are carefully considered by the Supe rintendent, and he 
erants admission to the most deserving. This may have the ap- 
pearance to the outside world, of being somewhat harsh, when they 
see lunaties, who were almost forgetten, return to the county poor 
houses, but if they could see the stream of acute and violent 
cases going in the oth r direction, from the jails to the Asylum, 
the aspect of th picture is changed, and the law proves to be a 
humane one, It is our purpose to provide for all as soon as we 
can. We now have in the Asylum three hundred amd forty pa- 
tients. It may be that after a white we ean take our poor ebronic 
imbeciles back again. But Mississippi is poor, ler great heart 
is as fully alive to emotions of charity, as that of New Jersey is, 
nbout W hich r prowl son spe nks utly, but she is not so 
abundantly able to give expression to them, Much has been said 
about procuring Legislative action in the interest of the insane, I 
have not experienced the great difficulty im this matter of which 
| 


some of our brethren complain. Our Legislators fully appreciate 


ir pov vy, a hey make appropriations with caution, But 
when the pains a iken to inform them fully as to the wants of 
never found them unreasonable, | took a hint 

. Curwen, several years ago, and have learned 


Lupon my annual report slone to do the work for my 

ike if a point to become personally acquainted with 
is many members of the Legislature as pos ible, 1 take them 
through the Asylum building, show them the crowded state of the 
wards, I then show them my register with the names, post office 
address and description of the applicants, and especially do I ex- 
hibit letters pleading for admission. In a word, I endeavor to 
acquaint the Legislator, with all the wants of the Institution and 
of the insane, as thoroughly as I know them myself. I do not ask 
them to accept my ipse dixit simply, but | demonstrate to them the 
actual state of the case, without exaggeration and without em- 
bellishment. The result is that I have never found them reluctant 
to do their part. On the contrary they have never failed to re- 
spond to a reasonable demand. Under all the cireumstances, Mr, 
Presdient, | must be permitted to say, in conclusion, that I am not 
ashamed of Mississippi. 

Dr, CaLLenDER, Tennessee, Mr. President, I have nothing of 


very great value, certainly nothing very encouraging from my 
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State. Indeed I am very reluctant to say anything since our 
friend, Dr. Lilly, from New Jersey, has reported, But it is due 
not to diminished. interest among the people, or among the law 
makers of our State, but to the embarrassment of a heavy bonded 
debt. The Legislature, two years ago, felt it necessary to suspend 
operations upon the Asylum, projected a short time before, The 
work will go on again when the State is able to proceed, The 
stopping of operations, is very much regretted, but it is an una- 
voidable necessity. Our law is pretty nearly the same as that 
which has been suggested by Dr. Ray. We are doing the best 
we can for the insane in Tennessee. 

Dr. Warrace, Texas. Ido not know, Mr. President, that I am 
in possession of any information that will interest the Association, 
However, as the only representative from Texas, I presume | 
ought to make a statement as to what we are doing. It may be 
that, surrounded by the wealth and moral influences of older com 
munities, some present may not appreciate our position. It is 
known, that as long ayo as 1856, steps were taken for * the erection 
of a suitable building for a lunatic asylum,” which, completed ac 
cording to the original plan, would have accommodated five or six 
hundred patients. Front and one wing finished, it was opened for 
occupancy in 1861, The war coming on, of course during its con- 
tinuance, nothing was done. Its conclusion found us in no condi- 
tion to resume the work. I beg to add that until very recently, and 
let it be understood IL would make no political reference as being 
out of place here, the people, the tax-paying, intelligent portion of 


our people, were not in possession of the State government. | 


think our people are willing to provide for the insane of the State, 
but they have been so imposed upon by corrupt officials, and the 
taxes became so burdensome, they have about made up their minds, 
to pay as they go, and to go, only as they can poy; a great 
pity the whole country does not do likewise in my opinion, Since 
I had the honor to meet with you a year ago, we have put up a 
small building, with capacity to accommodate about fifty patients. 
An addition of two wings to the main building, and we would 
have accommodation for two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
patients, as many as it is believed the highest hygienic considera- 
tions justify congregating in one place, in our climate. It was 
confidently expected the last Legislature would have made pro 
visions for this purpose. Had our legislators been as much inter- 
ested upon the subject, as the masses fof our people, they would 
have done so. But unfortunately for this interest, it was one that 
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did not appeal to any political motive, and consequently our law 
makers were seized, as Gen, Butler would say, with a sudden par- 
oxysm of retrenchment. Perhaps it will not be out of place for 
me to remark here, I have never met an individual, high or low, 
rich or poor, philanthropic or misanthropic, in public or in private 
station, ignorant or learned, but was in favor of the most enlarged 
munificence for caring for the insane. “If my heart, say one and 
all, goes out in enlarged sympathy for any class, it is for that un- 
fortunate one that God has deprived of their reason.” But just here 
[ come upon a most singular fact, and one to which I desire to eall 
special attention; when you bring these social wits together in @ 


legislative capacity, what a change! 


Instead of concentration, 
behold an evaporation of all sympathy for the unfortunate. In- 
stead of a tension of purpose, to provide ample accommodation 
for them, behold a laxity that satisties itself with doing just as 
little as they think the people will stand, without calling them to 
an account. Knowing that even legislators are not any too well 
informed upon this subject, at the close of last year, in my report, 
I went somewhat into the minutiw of the subject, and by the aid 
of figures prepared by Dr. Jarvis and others, demonstrated, as I 
thought, that it is no less economy than humanity for the State, to 
provide accommodations, ample for every insane person in her 
borders. ‘The report was sent to every member of our Legislature. 
This body assembling, upon meeting the ¢rdividual members, they 
were loud in their praise of the exhibit IT had made. The report 
was a eredit to the State, sail many, so excellent, said one large 
minded senator, | had my wite to read it. [had intimated in the 
report, that this arm of the service, in order to put it on the foot- 
ing required, for the best interest of all coneerned, would need 
about five hundred thousand dollars. The individual members 
seemed to be wrought up, the great deep of their sympathy so 
broken up, I did not know but that, may be, Thad drawn it too 
strong, that in the exuberance of their feelings, they would give 
me a million, instead of the half asked for. JZ did not want that 
they should involve the State. Twas soon relieved, I was soon 
summoned before the france committee; was struck with the dig- 
nitied rm ticence of this section of our TJencrous NSolona. They dis- 
played a most unaccountable indisposition to talk upon the subject 
at all, and when they did at length break the awful silence, they 
guessed that the enlarged sphere of our judicial operations would re- 
quire so much more than ever before, our common school so much 
more, and finally, the claims for frontier protection were so urgent ; 
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well, to make a long story short, after so much outside sympathy 
and encouragement, when these same men set about embodying 
their views in legislative enactment, by some unaccountable psy- 
chological abnormality, they did not give me a cent! Now if 
some of these more experienced gentlemen, who are more deeply 
read in those seeret springs of action, and those subtler influences 
that control legislative action, directly in opposition to individual 
opinion and social promptings, will so enlighten my ignorance as 
to enable me in my future intercourse with legislators, to under 
stand this strange paradox, and turn it to account, he or they shail 
be entitled to, and receive my everlasting gratitude. 

Dr. Gunpry, Ohio. On the 19th of April last year (1874) the 
Institution at Athens was opened quictly, though on the 19th o! 
January it received its first patient. To-day it has six hundred 
and five within its walls; many others have been received and 
discharged, The work on this Institution began in 1868 and it 
has been continuous ever since, The Institution cost about one 
million of dollars; the land, however, one hundred and sixty acres 
was given by the citizens of the place where it is located. Ohio 
has nominally five institutions, the Northern at Newburgh, th: 
Central at Columbus, the Western at Dayton, and the South 
eastern at Athens. Longview is 2x quasi Institution, supported 
nominally by the county of Hamilton, but actually by the State. 
There is also an Institution in the Northwest likely to be th 
nucleus of another, a very small affair, with, | believe a hundred 
patients. ‘These Institutions number twenty-two hundred inmates, 
and are supported at the sole expense of the State, the money 
drawn directly from the State Treasury. The Contral Asylum was 
burned and is not yet replaced. It has been six years since its 
destruction; unfortunately it has been the policy to build the Ins 
titutions an complete them before admitting patients, Six hund 
reat Longview, the limit is six hundred at Dayton, but say five 
hundred and sixty there; six hundred .and five at Athens; three 
hundred and sixty at Newburgh and one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty at Toledo, but unfortunately, I regret to say, there are 
still in some parts of the State some suffering in the poor houses, 
rome possibly in our jails, I am trying to be able to say that in 
the district in which our Institution is built, all the insane have 
been removed to the Asylum, but one insane person remains in th 
rilmshouse, As another is rebuilt, and one partial building is com- 
pleted, they will have room for two or three hundred more, Not- 
withstanding this there is need of that Institution in the northern 
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part of the State which will be the nucleus of a large one for that 
geographical division, 

The Prestpent. In what town is that 

Dr. Gunpry. Near Toledo, That is the only portion of Ohio, 
the Northern. When that is done the State will be well provided, 
The Central, when finished, will afford ample accommodation for 
seven hundred or eight hundred, It is caleulated that only six or 
seven hundred should be provided for yet, I want to say one 
word on the difficulty some speak of about getting these things 
done. Ido not remember a single negatived claim put forth for 
the insane,—urgently and plainly put forth. Sometimes there 
have been delays when the amount was large, but there has been 
very little difficulty in vetting what was needed. 

Dr. Crark, Ohio. LT represent the Hospital for the Insane, at 
Dayton, but my friend, Dr. Gundry, in his general remarks con- 
cerning our asylums,*has so well and completely covered the 
ground, that I have but little of interest, general or special, to say. 
We are making no important changes, or improvement, at our 
Institution. We are getting along without jar or discord. When 
I left home we had five hundred and sixty-two patients, this num- 
ber being nearly the full capacity of the house. Soon after the 
opening of the Hospital at Athens, we transferred over two hund- 
red patients to Dr. Gundry, and having thus made room, admitted 
quite a number of chronic cases from the different county infirma- 
ries, as well as all recent cases applying from the asylum district. 
The State of Ohio, as has alrea ly been said, is doing nobly in 
providing for her unfortunates, for which none are more likely to 
vive her due credit, than the members of this Association, Whe n 
the building at Columbus is completed, we will have hospital room 
we hope, commensurate with the demands for some time to come. 

Dr. Bunker. IT have but little to report of the Institution over 
which I have recently been placed. Longview is a county Asylum 
supported altogether by Hamilton County. There were in the 
Asylum when | left, about six hundred patients, The laws by 
which we are governed, do not authorize us to send to their homes 
or to the infirmaries, the chronic incurables, to make room for re- 
cent cases, as do the laws governing the State Asylums. <As a 
consequenc> of this, a very large per cent, of our patients belong 
to this class, The building was originally designed to accommodate 
three hundred and fifty patients, and having now within its walls, 
nearly six hundred, with a constant yearly increase, the demand 
for additional accommodation is almost imperative, and will, | 
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have no doubt, be soon supplied. By special contract, we have 
for several years been receiving the colored patients from the State, 
numbering now about thirty, who will be returned to their homes 
as soon as it can be legally done. I think of nothing further to 
report, 

Dr. Gunpry. For the last five years, ia the State of Ohio, 
seventy-five cents of every dollar of general taxation, not local 
taxation, has been spent in building and supporting the benevo- 
lent institutions, in which are included the insane, blind, deaf and 
dumb and idiotic. The ratio of taxation, for these buildings, for 
all purposes, has been nearly two millions of dollars a year, of 
course this is getting smaller now, but for a series of years it 
ranged nearly two millions of dollars. 

Dr. Parmer, Michigan. During the past year a new building, 
known as the “ Asylum Extension,” has been completed in con- 
nection with the Asylum at Kalamazoo, It is located about forty 
rods from the former building, and furnishes accommodations for 
nearly three hundred patients. It is used exclusively for males, 
and its completion enables us to treat the sexes in separate build- 
ings. ‘Two years ago the Legislature appropriated four hundred 
thousand dollars for the erection of an additional Asylum in the 
eastern portion of the State, and appointed a Board of Commis- 
sioners to select a site and prepare plans. This work has been 
performed, and the buildings are now in process of erection at 
Pontiac, No change has been made in the laws, regulating the 
admission of patients, or in any way affecting the interest of the 
insane. The policy of the State has been to furnish hospital ac- 
commodations for all, chronic as well as recent cases. The com- 
pletion of the additional Asylum will probably provide room for 
all who require Asylum treatment. 

The Presipenr. What distance are your sexes separated ? 

Dr. Parmer. About forty rods, 

The Presipenr. Do both sexes attend the same chapel services, 
and chapel instructions ? 

Dr. Parmer. They do, 

The Presipenr. Is there anything for their protection in pass 
ing from one building to another? 

Dr. Parmer. Nothing as yet. 

The Presipenr,. What advantage is there in separating 
sexes as you have done ? 

Dr. Parmer. It certainly secures greater liberty to each sex, 
although there has been hardly time to observe the practical work- 
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ing of this plan, our present experience enables us to speak favor- 
ably of it. Perhaps it should be added that the complete separa- 
tion of the sexes, was not the only consideration that led to the 
erection of the Extension, The old building could not be en- 
larged, owing to the conformation of the eround upon which it 
was located, and a separate structure became necessary. 

Dr. Kirksripe. Do you find any disadvantages whatever in 
the separation of the sexes ? 

Dr. Parmer. No, sir. 

Dr, A. 'T. Barnes, of Southern Hlinois. We have three Institu- 
tions for insane in the State of Hlinois, supported by appropria- 
tions directly from the General Assembly. The Northern Hos- 
pital at Elgin, the Central Hospital at Jacksonville, the Southern 
Hospital at Anna, and two Hospitals for insane supported by pri- 
vate enterprise, one located at Jacksonville, under the care and 
management of Dr. WeFarland, and the other at Batavia, Dr. Pat- 
terson, Superintendent. The Hospital at Elgin was completed 
about one year ago, There was no appropriation made for the 
current expense of the last wing completed, until the meeting of 
the last General Assembly. They have room now for about four 
hundred and filty patients, and as I understand, have applications 
in excess of their capacity. The Hospital at Jacksonville, the 
oldest in the State, had last year a daily average of four hundred 
and seventy-four patients, This Hospital is in good working 
order, and the Superintendent is entitled to much credit for his 
great energy manifested in behalf of the unfortunate. The Insti- 
tution over which [ have control, was opened for the reception of 
patients, December 15, 1873. The north wing and domestic 
apartment only being completed. Over two hundred patients 
have received treatment since the Hospital was opened. We 
have now about one hundred and sixty-five remaining. At 
the present time there are only three floors of the halls oceupied 
by patients, the first floor being occupied by officers and employés. 
The center building is about completed, and will be ready for oc- 
cupation about the first of August. There was an appropriation 
made during the last session of the General Assembly, of one 
hundred and forty thousand dollars for the completion, heating 
and furnishing of the south wing. I hardly regard this amount 
sufficient to duplicate the north wing. The law making the appro- 
priation requires the Commissioners to submit the plans and speci- 
fications to the Governor for his approval, and that they must have 
at least the approval of two out of the three State Superintend- 
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ents for the insane. I regard this law a good one in that respect, 
and hope that some of the defects in the north wing will be 
avoided, There are some defects in the north wing, namely, th 
halls are too long and not well lighted. The ventilation is down- 
ward and through the smoke stack. This system of ventilation 
has not proved satisfactory. The theory may be a good one, but 
[ had rather trust the upward og direct ventilation, There have 
been some changes in the laws for admitting patients, all patients 
are admitted on the verdict of a jury of six men, one of whom 
must be a physician. The State has been divided into three grand 
divisions, northern, central and southern, assigning to each county 
a certain quota of patients; recent and hopeful cases are admitted 
first, dangerous second, filthy and troubleseme third. Pauper 
patients have preference in admission to hospitals over those who 
are able to pay. Why this distinction should be made by our 
Legislature is more than I can say, unless it was an oversight. 

Dr. Suivi, Missouri. While our progress in Missouri, since our 
last Association, has not been all we could have desired, yet it 
has, perhaps, fully equaled all we ought to have expected in view 
of our surroundings, and every consideration bearing upon it. In 
consequence of the unparalleled drought of the past two years, 
and the consequent failure of crops, and the oppressive taxation 
on account of railroads, in connection with the financial crisis, ex 
tending throughout our country, all the great interests of ow 
State have suflered, end prominent among these, our humane and 
philanthropic institutions, State Lunatic Asylum, No, 2, located 
at St. Joseph, was opened for the reception of patients, in Novem- 
ber, 1874, Its present capacity will not exceed likely one hundred 
and seventy-five or two hundred, but when completed, as indicated 
by original plan, will accommodate four or five hundred, Th 
meagre appropriation of the last Legislature will not be sufficient 
for its present capacity. The Institution is without outbuildings, 
and improvement of the grounds, except such as existed at the 
time of purchase, and the means that will be at the command ot 
the managers will not enable them to do more than prepare tor 
and accommodate, | suppose, about one hundred patients during 
the next two years, This I deeply regret on account of the large 
number of insane in Missouri, for whom no provision has been 
made, Our population now approximates two millions, and the 
small per cent. of one to every thousand would give two thousand 
in our State. All the Hospitals tor the insane within its limits, in- 
cluding the Asylum at St. Joseph, when completed and filled 
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would not accommodate, exceeding thirteen hundred, leaving 
seven or eight hundred without the instrumentalities enlightened 
humanity has devised, The Institution at Fulton, with which I 
have so long had the honor to be connected, has been progressing 
smoothly and harmoniously in all its departments. Since our im- 
provements, two years ago, I think its condition in its various ap- 
pointments has been better than at any period of its history, Our 
building is filled to its entire capacity, present number, three 
hundred and sixty. The noble act of New Jersey, in making 
ample provision for all her insane, to which our attention has been 
directed, is worthy of all praise, and I trust its influence will be 
seen in every State in this Union, Wherever provision commensu- 
rate with the necessities of the insane has not been made, it strikes 
me with great foree that the course pursued in that State in calling 
mass meetings in various localities to consider the importance of 
this subject, would prave far more successful than any other in 
awakening a deep and abiding interest in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate throughout all the ramifications of society. The grand 
result is before us, and shall we not imitate her example. 

Dr. Heaurs, Missouri, Mr. President, I have nothing to add to 
Dr, Smith’s statement concerning the State at large. An attempt 
has reec ntly been made in St. Louis before one of the criminal 
courts there, to carry out the spirit of the recent enactment in the 
State of New York. A commission de lanatico inquirendo was 
appointed by the Judge at the request of the defendant’s counsel, 
with the concurrence of the prosecuting attorney. The homicide 
was admitted, I allude to the case of Benjamin F, Cronenbold, 
reported recently in the Journat or Insaniry. This I regard as 
progress, [ was struck with the pertinent question of our distin- 
guished visitor, Dr. Bucknill, as to who might be the guilty party, 
in the event of acquittal on the ground of insanity of a party not 
having done a criminal aet, but only supposed to have been guilty. 
This would seem an objection to superceding a trial by a commis- 
sion of inquiry into the insanity of a person charged with crime 
when the crime is not admitted by the defence. The Cronenbold 
case was a complex one of congenital imbecility, a deficient cere- 
bral organization and insanity,—deranged cerebration—engrafted 
upon it by reason of disease, He had delusions, groundless sus- 
picions, antipathies, and other evidences of mania, followed by de- 
mentia, in which latter condition he still remains at the State 
Asylum. In regard to our St. Louis County Asylum, it is not 
what it ought to be. I> is practically but a receptacle for chronic 
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insane, and we shall soon have more chronic insane paupers than 
we can take care of. The Asylum has too many heads and recent 
cases do not get admitted soon enough. Our Asylum contains 
three hundred and fifty inhabitants, one resident physician who 
lives three miles away, and visits the Institution twice or thrice a 
week. While the proposition has been raised elsewhere to get the 
insane out of the almshouses, the proposition is made with us at 
home to select the chronic, harmless and helpless insane, and con 
sign them back again to the county poor houses; a proceeding 
against which every man who is familiar with the pitiable condition 
of the chronic insane must protest. 

Dr, Reynoups, Iowa. Mr. President and Gentleraen Lowa with 
a population of one million four hundred thousand is providing 
hospital accommodaticn for about seven hundred and fifty. ‘The 
institution which I represent, will comfortably accomodate about 
six hundred patients when completed, The people of the Stat 
are disposed to provide amply for all the insane although the mat- 
ter of cconomy sometimes conflicts. The law called the Packard, 
providing fora visiting committee of three is still in force. I must 
say in justice to the committee appointed under that law that | 
have received only kindness and courtesy at their hands. They 
have never made a suggestion towards the control or management 
of the Hospital. 

Dr. Barrierr, Minnesota. I may say Mr. President, in regard 
to our accommodations, that we have now in the hospital four 
hundred and eighteen patients ; one hundred or nearly so are still 
in the temporary building in town. But within a period of fom 
months we expect to have the last addition completed, This new 
building has accommodations for about tive hundred, divided into 
nine classes for cach sex, and twelve rooms for sick patients which 
are properly divided from main wards. In regard to appropria 
tions to this Institution, although a young State and comparative) 
poor, being tarmers mostly, we have never asked for an appropria- 
tion that has not been granted by the Legislature. For the las 
two or three years there has been delay in paying on account ot 
want of funds, but never a refusal from any quarter, we have neve! 
suffered for means to build, nor for current funds, In regard t 
the support of these patients, until a year ago last March we had 
two classes,—the State boarders, as we call them and the privat: 
boarders, That law is now changed and all are supported by 
public funds without regard to pecuniary condition, The Board 
of Trustees have granted a request by the Governor of Dakota 
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Territory to take some patients as private b arders, the Territory 
having no institution, None have as yet arriyed, but some are 
expected in a few weeks. 

Dr. Bovewroyx, Wisconsin. IT regret that neither of our Super- 
intendents are present, Nothing of marked importance affecting 
the interests of our Hospitals has oceurred during the last year. 
The extension of the Hospital at Madison called the rear center 
will be completed this season, increasing somewhat the capacity 
of the Hospital for the accommodation of patients. Regarding the 
Institution at Oshkosh, for which, as it is not represented, I may 
state that our last Legislature made an appropriation for its com- 
pletion which will be reached this season. The only important 
change in the State law governing the Hospitals is the repeal of 
the law requiring the annual appointment of a Legislative Com- 
mittee, whose duty it has,been to visit the publie Institutions of 
the State, and re ort to the Legislature. This information will 
now be obtained only through the State Board of Publie Charities, 
and as each member of this Board is appointed for a term of years, 
it is supposed their experience will better fit them to judge of and 
report the needs of an institution, than those who only make a sin- 
gle visit, which is often also their first one to this, or any similar 
institution. When both our Hospitais are completed we shall still 
have more insane in the State than ean be eared for in them, Our 
accommodations reaching to seven or eight hundred, and the whole 
number of insane to be cared for perhaps one thousand, 

The Presipenr. Will the fire at Oshkosh interfere with the 
progress of the building ? 

Dr. Bovcuron. I think not, sir, as the Hospital is several miles 
from the town. 

Dr. Fuster, Nebraska. Mr, President and Gentlemen: The 
little there is to be reported, as to the progress made in the care 
and treatment of the insane of Nebraska, during the past year 
has its principal interest, in the fact, that the State is very young, 
in its infancy, and it is desirable to know that proper beginnings 
have been made toward caring for the insane among her people, 
Nebraska has a population of three hundred thousand, with about 
two hundred and fifty insane, of this two hundred and fifty, fifty- 
three are being treated in the Institution, of which Lam in charge. 
Our building is a very creditable one, and will when completed, 
according to plan, accommodate one hundred and twenty patients. 
The Legislature, at its last session, made appropriation for sueh 
completion, by adding another wing, which wing is now in process 
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of erection. Iam of the opinion, that to seeure from the people 
of the west, liberal appropriations to provide for the unfortunates 
Whose interests we now have to consult, it is only necessary to 
present the subject with the earnestness, clearness and emphasis, 
its importance demands. This has never been done in our State 
heretofore, I trust to be able another year to say that it has, 

Dr. Lanponr, Ontario. The time for closing the meeting is so 
near at hand that I had better say nothing now. 

The Prestpenr. I think you need have no hesitation. 

Dr. Lanpor. Although we have escaped many of the evils men- 
tioned, yet we have perhaps fallen into others. The population ot 
the Provinee of Ontario, is about two million, and we have pro 
visions in the asylums for seventeen hundred lunatics, and in the 
Province there are about twelve hundred more, next session we 
shall have to provide for one thousand more. This the government 
is determined to do as soon as possible, they have made provision 
for a considerable number, and will continue to do so, The difti- 
culty that we have escaped, is that of overcrowding, and I pre- 
sume that is due to the fact, that we are not liable to have any- 
body admitted, against the protest of the Superintendent, Letters 
are addressed by friends of any insane person to the Superintend 
ent, and papers are sent out in reply, which contain questions that 
must be answered by the relatives and the surgeon who has 
always attended the family. When these questions are answered, 
certificates of three doctors will admit the patient if there is room 
inthe Asylum. Py the aet, it is the signing physicians duty to 
seck the facts of insanity, not take them for granted when offered. 
The three surgeons are obliged to « camine separately, so that ther 
will be no collusion whatever. These measures are to secure the 
liberty of the subject, and prevent him from being sent under 
false pretenses to the Asylum. When received at the Asylum, 
the case is recorded in the books, under the supervision of the 
proper ofiicer, to ascertain whether properly admitted. As all the 
Asylums are now crowded, almost to the last beds throughout the 
whole Province, many are obliged to wait their turn for admission. 
This no doubt causes ill-feeling that they are not favored, but it 
prevents those evils of crowding in the dormitories and corridors, 
many asylums suffer from. Not a single asylum physician in the 
Province, will take more than he has provision for, and the num- 
ber the rooms are calculated to contain, is estimated by so many 
eubie feet. We do not allow less than six hundred cubic feet to a 
patient, | do not think it should be less than eight hundred. We 
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are not allowed to send out chronic patients uncured, and there- 
fore, they are kept in the Institution, I do not say that T am in 
favor of chronic insane, in separate asylums. I do not know how 
I shall feel after visiting Willard. The only cases relieving our 
numbers, are cures or deaths, When friends wish to take a harm- 
less relative out, sometimes they are permitted to do so. We 
have adopted a system of cottages on the grounds, I suggested 
four separate cottages, each containing twelve patients, 2 little com- 
munity together; but as all things in this world are compromises, 
the idea of the superintendent could not be adopted by the gov- 
ernment, because four separate cottages would be rather expensive, 
and therefore they are combined under one roof, and kept separate 
the same as the departments in the asylums are kept separate. 
There are enough rooms in each cottage to accommodate fifteen, and 
give them a sitting room, so that the building contains sixty 
patients, 

Dr. Kirnkerme. Four wards? 

Dr. Lanpor. Not wards, but rooms for sixty patients, 

The Presipentr. many stories ? 

Dr. Lanpor. Two stork 

The Presipenr. By and by you may select one for each sex, 
and it may do very well. 

Dr. Lanpor. They are heated with fire places, and the inmates 
are just as comfortable as at home. The persons thus far selected 
have required very little supervision. The class that work is 
selected. After breakfast they wo out to work, and no attendant is 
sent with them. They know when and where to go, and come 
back at their own pleasure. ‘They are also permitted to walk 
about as they like. They say it is much more Christian like than 
the Asylum. If they misbehave, and have to be sent back, they 
look upon it as a great punishment, 

The Presipenr. IHave you both sexes ? 

Dr. Lanpor. Both sexes, but we exercise discrimination, one 
in one side of the building, and the other in the other side. We 
allow them to take tea together oceasi: nally, and have amuse- 
ments together, so that it looks much more like home than the 
separate Asylum. In other ways we make it home-iike. They have 
worked so satisfactorily that we are about to build some more, 
and we are trying to get them built separately, but as the gov- 
ernment are satistied with the way they are now, we will hardly 
ucceed us we desire, 

The Presipent. What is the condition of the Quebee Asylum 
at the present time ? 
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Dr. Lanpor, It is entirely different from the Province of On- 
tario. There is no State Institution at Quebee at all. The Asylum 
at Beauport, is a private Asylum, the government pays so much 


per week, which is certainly one of the worst systems that could 


be adopted by any government. Beauport was built for a private 


speculation, not as it should be built for a public Institution; one 


Institution is to be built entirely by a Catholic society, to be pre 


sided over by priests and nuns, who have charge of the Institution. 
I think that that is equally objectionable to the other system. 
The charities of the Province are almost entirely Catholic. They 


provide peeuniarily bountifully, but they insist on having entire 


control, so that in the large Provinee of Quebec, there is no Insti- 


tution that belongg to the government, I know Miss Dix never 


saw in her extended trip from the Pacific to the Atlantic, or in all 


Europe, including Russia, an Institution she condemned so much, 
as that at St. John’s near Montreal. 


Dr. Buexnint. Does not the system of admission result some 


times disastrously, on account of the delay in acute cases ? 
Dr. Lanpor. In our Provinee ? 


Dr. Buexnma. Yes. 

* Dr. Lanpor. ‘Two or three days may elapse, but it is laid down 
% by statute, as we have to admit. 

Sb Dr. Buckxint, Not more than two or three days ? 


Dr. Lanpor. Frequently we telegraph to them, sometimes we 
receive all the papers at once, if we know all the parties, and feel 
them to be reliable, although it is against the statute. I have re- 
quested the introduction of a clause, permitting the admission of 
&% case immediately, under certain conditions. We always had 
such power in England. 

Dr. Kirksripe. IT sheuid like to know if in any instance the 
doctor has seen a case that required all this; whether he has 
known of a patient sent who was not a proper subject for admis 
sion ? 

Dr. Lanpor. [| have known patients sent who were not insane. 

Dr. Kirksripe. From ignorance or bad design ? 

Dr. Lanpor. {do not know whether from ignorance, probably 
from bad design. I do not know that it is a useless precaution at 
all. Ido not know that there is more delay than in sending to a 
judge away off for an order of admission, At any rate we secure 
a detailed account as to the condition of the patient. There must 
be three cases of false swearing with us in order to send patients 


irregularly to the Asylum. 
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Dr. Kirkartpr. Task the question because it is asserted that 
persons sometimes send others to hospitals for the insane, who are 
not insane, and designedly. [have made careful inquiry without 
finding a single case. We have never had a case of even a person 
striving to send another who was not insane, 

Dr. Lanpor. I know of a gross attempt to impose upon a 
Superintendent, 1 know a lady who ran away with the doctor 
from her husband. After she had staid a few days she was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to go back. Her husband was equaily anxious 
to have her return, To induce her to appear insane was the plan 
used, He could get only two physicians to certify. After giving 
her opium they managed to get another physician, After several 
days, the Superintendent saw there was nothing wrong with the 
lady, and after some inquiry, believed she was sent there for a cer- 
tain purpose. Ile soreported. There were instructions to inquire, 
and if no answer, to discharge her. He discharged her—the in- 
quiry was made, and by one in the locality where she lived, I 
believe they were satisfied, too, that that was an improper case. | 
know of an attempt to send ina sailor during delirium, I know 
of a ease, a man sent to London to get him out of the way. 

Dr. must confirm the cases of Dr. Landor, 

Dr. Kirkeripe. 1 know in this country such a thing is exceed- 
ingly rare, 

Dr. Buekniti. I give my personal experience. I know of one 
ease, a person who did an infamous wrong and was sent to pre- 
vent exposure, 

Dr. Sawrver, Rhode Island. There has been no change of inter- 
est in the management of the insane in our State for several years. 
I suppose the system is well known to gentlemen here, 

The Prestpentr. Have you no Institution for chronic cases or 
incurables 7 

Dr. Sawyer. Such an Institution has been in operation three 
years, and has now one hundred and fifty patients, 

The Presipenr. You have no Institution of the State for eura- 
bles or recent cases ? 

Dr. Sawyer, No, sir. The only State Institution for the in 
sane is its Asylum for incurables. This Institution is very well 
managed, and its inmates are made exceedingly comfortable, both 
the Superintendent and his wife having for many years been en- 
gage lin the care of the insane. Most of the incurable pauper in- 
sane belonging to the State have been collected there. The whole 
number of insane now under restraint in the State, is about three 
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hundred. On the same tract of four hundred acres of land are 
_the Asylum for incurable insane, the State Workhouse, State 
Almshouse, and House of Correction, and it is proposed to remove 
there the State Prison, and probably other State Institutions. 

The Presipenr. You have erected a wing to your building 
the past year? 

Dr. Sawyer. We have now in process of erection, a building 
intended to furnish improved accommodation for sick or excited 
females. It will contain thirty single dormitories. In reference 
to legislation upon insanity in our State, 1 may say that at’ the 
January session of 1874, a bill framed by Mrs. Packard was intro- 
duced into our Legislature, but not acted upon. Last winter this 
bill came up as unfinished business, and was referred to a special 
committee, all the members of which were known to be in favor of 
such legislation, "The committee finally reported a modification of 
the original bill, and it was passed. The new law constitutes the 
Secretary of the State, and the Superintendent of State Charities, 
a Board of Commissioners to whom any patient may write, and 
whose duty it is to investigate the complaints of patients or their 


friends. Every one having an insane person under restraint is re 
quired to forward all letters addressed to either Commissioner 
under penalty of twenty dollars, other correspondence as before. 
Dr. Buexnint. That is the English law also. 
Dr. Sawyer. Copies of this law will be posted in all the halls 
and public rooms of the hospital. The gentlemen named as Com- 
missioners do not think such a law necessary, but will execute its 


provisions faithfully. 
On motion the Association adjourned to meet at 8 P.M. 
At S p.m, Dr. Gray read a paper on the Pathological 
Changes in the Brain, detected by the microscope, illus: 
trated with views of diseased appearances by means of 


the magic lantern. 


Wepnespiy, May 19, 1875. 


The Association spent the day in Visiting and ex- 


amining the excellent arrangements of the Willard 
Asylum for the insane, under the conduct of Dr, John 
B. Chapin, and returned to Auburn in the evening. 
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Tuverspay, May 20, 1875. 

The Association was called to order at 9:30 a. M., by 
the President. 

The minutes of the sessions of Tuesday were read 
and approved, 

The Committee on the time and place of next meet- 
ing reported in faver of the second Tuesday of June 
1876, in Philadelphia, which was unanimously agreed to, 

The Association resumed the consideration of the re- 
ports from different members in reference to progress in 
the care and treatment of the insane. 


Dr. Wappentt, New Brunswick. In New Brunswick we have 
an Institution which was erected to accommodate two hundred 
patients, It was commenced and partly built and occupied in 
i848. It was afterwards extended in 1853, and finally completed 
in 1862. From the first it has been overcrowded and now there 
are in it two hundred and fifty patients. The numbers in excess 
are probably better provided for than they could be in almshouses, 
In twenty-five years only one, when cholera was suspected, was 
denied admission, Can any member of the Association inform me 
if they know of an area of the extent of New Brunswick where 
there is an Institution forthe insane, in which all the insane within 
its bounds are provided for in the Institution, and where there are 
none in almshouses or jails, or anywhere else except under the 
voluntary care of friends. If they do I will be obliged if they 
will name the locality for I believe the Asylum in New Brunswick 
stands alone in this respect, One result of having received all 
asking admission for so long a period, is that the house is now oe- 
eupied by an immense majority of the chronic insane from among 
whom but few may be expected to recover, and another result is 
that the mortality must continue to rate high. In regard to the 
admission of patients the law requires a certificate of insanity from 
one medical practitioner, and an order for commitment from two 
magistrates. We have had no trouble arising from persons being 
improperly confined, Lam very watchful in cases where there is 
the least suspicion. Cases have occurred where the law may have 
been strained to include aged weak-minded persons who have be- 
come troublesome at home, but no case of glaring abuse has come 
under my notice. Visitors are allowed access to the wards where 
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patients are not excited. If there are sensitive patients who dis. 


like to meet visitors they retire to their rooms. Judicious visitors 


often make themselves very agreeable to patients and afford them 


pleasure. 
Dr. Everts, Indiana, To be very brief, our old Hospital has 


been thoroughly remodeled, renovated and enlarged, and we are 


now making excavations for another Hospital of the same dimen- 


sions when completed. It is to be a department tor women ; the 


whole Hospital under one control; the law requires a hospital of 


SIX hundred beds. 
The Prestpent. What will be the distance between the build- 


ings ? 


Dr. Everts. Two hundred and fifty feet. 


The Prestpenr. Will they front on the same line ? 

Dr. Everts. Front en the same line in the same direction. [ 
have the plan adopted with me, and will be very glad to exhibit 
it. LT would say that the honorable Board of Commissioners, with 
the exception of the distinguished chairman, are with me at 
present, 

Dr. Warker, Massachusetts. It is known to some of the Ass 
ciation, that about six years ago, the city of Boston was about 
ready to erect a hospital for three hundred patients, for the city 
alone. Unfortunately, that was lost by a single vote, and immedi 
ately after that, a project was put on foot for the erection of a new 
State Asylum, They commenced a Hospital for four hundred 
patients, on the highest point of land in Essex County, in the town 
of Danvers, the foundation of which is all in; the walls of the ex- 
treme sections were begun last fall; one section was raised to the 
top of the second story, the others to the top of the first, when 
cold weather set in and they had to be boarded over. The Commis- 


sioners last fall requested me to look after the minor points, which 


lam trying todo. In two years from this time, I suppose, the 
: hospital will be completed and oceupied by four hundred patients. 
It was supposed, when the project was started, that, when com- 
pleted, the city of Boston would occupy it as far as our necessities 
required, The project will not be altogether feasible, for there 
will be patients enough belonging to the State, whose necessitics 
will be urgent for accommodations, to fill this hospital, with a sur 
plus of two hundred or two hundred and fifty. Accordingly, the 
State «vill have to proceed with laying the foundations of a fifth 
hospital, or the city of Boston, which is most probable, will erect 
a hospital for itself. In Massachusetts there will be four State 
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hospitals, and in a few years a new structure for the McLean Asy- 
lum. At present there is the best of feeling in the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts among our people to provide for the insane com- 
fortably and completely. At Boston, we are full all the time, and 
simply follow the plan of twenty years to make the most of the 
accommodations. It was put up as a respectable and managed as a 
first class hospital for the insane, with what success, I leave others 
tosay. I think, at no time, has the feeling in regard to the insane 
been so healthy and active, as at the present day. 

Dr. Campen, West Virginia. I am happy to state that our 
State has provided for her insane. We will have two new wards 
finished soon, which will accommodate all the insane in the State 
fora year or two. There is at present no danger of being over- 
crowded. We have no provision for the colored insane; have 
about six or eight in the State. Our percentage of insanity is 
about one in eleven hundred. 

The Prestpenr. You have no colorel insane in your Institu- 
tion 

Dr. Campren. We have none. 

Dr. Srokes, Maryland. There was nothing done last winter, 
Mr. President, by the Legislature of Maryland, in relation to the 
insane. There was an effort made for the establishment of a 
Board of Charities, and the introduction of letter boxes in the 
halls for the use of the patients, but it failed. There was no 
special legislation whatever applicable to our Insane Institution, 
At Mount Ilope Retreat, we have been engaged throughout the 
year in improving the grounds, and in erecting necessary outbuild- 
ings. 

Dr. Grissom, North Carolma, Mr. President, | am glad to be 
able to say, so far as recent Legislative action for the benefit of 
the insane is concerned, that it is in my power to state facts in re- 
lation to North Carolina, that will be bailed with gratification by 
this Association. Up to this time we have had but one institution 
for the accommodation and cure of the insane, although our popu- 
lation is fully one million. We have nearly one thousand insane 
of both sexes and all colors, with accommodations for about two 
hundred and fifty of them, if we ean call our crowded condition 
“accommodations.” The asylum at Raleigh, was designed for the 
care of two hundred and twenty patients, but driven by stern 
necessity and a deep anxiety to relieve and restore, as far as means 
could be safely stretched, we have crowded in two hundred and 
fifty. Beyond this number we have declined to go, thus leaving 
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seven hundred and fifty insane in our State yet unprovided for. 
The Directors of our Institution have been continually pleading 
for increased accommodations, and I have also urged its necessity, 
Unfortunately, our State has been embarrassed financially from 
various causes. We have been poor, with no credit, taxes have 
been heavy, while the people and the Legislature have been will- 
ing to do their duty cheerfully and manfully, heretofore they have 
been unable clearly to see their way. But I am glad to tell you 
that our charities are recognized as paramount to ordinary political 
objects. All parties came nobly up to their support. IT have been 
supported with generous enthusiasm by one party as well as the 
other. [remarked that the embarrassed condition of our finances 
had postponed the increase of accommodations for the insane from 
year to year. But at the recent session of the Legislature, the ex- 
hibition of facts and figures of sad and fearful portent aroused their 
sympathy. With great unanimity, a bill was passed authorizing 
the construction of a new Institution, west of the capitol, near the 
mountains, Our State, you are aware, is more than four hundred 
miles in length, and has but limited means for transportation. 
There are twenty-five or thirty counties, many thirty to forty miles 
square, untraversed by a single railroad. There are mountain 
regions loftier than any spots in the Union, east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Legislature appointed a commission of five gen 
tlemen, (myself among the number,) charged with the erection o! 
the new Institution. Two of them are here, in addition to myself, 
seeking information. [ assured them that their work would re- 
ceive the cordial sympathy of the Association, We are authorized 
to employ an architect and shall at once proceed to the active dis- 
charge of our duties, to the end, that the building season of the 
present year may be used to the greatest advantage, in order that 
the relief designed by the State may be accorded to her unfortu 
nates at the earliest possible day. The act of Assembly fixes the 
site within three miles of Morganton. This is a pleasant town, in 
a highly salubrious region, about forty miles from the nearest 
point on the Tennessee line. It is, however, quite distant from the 
extreme southwestern corner of the State, on the Georgian border. 
It is surrounded by bold mountains, and has the Catawba River 
flowing near. In Eastern North Carolina the facilities for trans- 
portation are quite convenient, but the West has suffered from 
the removal of her insane for such great distances to Raleigh. 
Fortunately, that section has had comparatively fewer thus 
afflicted. The appropriation by the Legislature is very properly, 
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only a beginning, being seventy-five thousand dollars; but the in- 
tention is to provide a commodious structure for from two hund- 
red and fifty to three hundred patients, supplied with the improved 
appliances to insure suceess in treatment and administration, with 
a strict regard to economy in the annual expenditures, This im. 
portant consideration is esteemed more needful to contemplate 
than the actual cost of the apparatus by which it may be secured, 
It is intended to separate the white from the colored insane, An 
institution bought by private individuals from the Government, 
has been tendered for the colored insane, and will probably be ac- 
cepted eventually. Most of our colored population being in the 
eastern part of the State, on account of the small original propor- 
tion of slaves in the West, from natural climatic causes, the place 
assigned for the new Institution, Wilmington, answers particularly 
since a larg portion of the colored people have emigrated East to 
the towns and eotton fields, The opinion prevails, in which I coin- 
cide, that the two races are best treated epart, and should be kept 
totally separate; but that the demands of humanity in cither case 
should be carefully met, by applying the best medical means for 
cure in all that pertains to their proper care, and tends to their 
happy restoration. Our patients are now, both white and colored, 
in the same Institution, which | think, very unfortunate. We 
have about twenty-five colored in keeping. 

Dr. Kirkeripe. They are separated from the whites ? 

Dr. Grissom, Yes, sir, in different wards, at present we have 
two hundred and fifty patients, about twenty-five of whom are 
colored, with prospects for accommodations for two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred more whites in the west, and fifty to sixty 
more colored insane in the eastern part of the State. Among the 
whites we estimate that there is one insane person in every thou- 
sand of the population, but such statistics as we can obtain show 
that the ratio is not so great in the case of the colored people. 
Mental disease is more unfrequent among them, which taken into 
consideration with the number they present in our population, will 
render the provision referred to quite adequate to our needs, In 
conclusion, I can not forbear to express before this honored body, 
the gladness of heart with which every philanthropist in North 
Carolina welcomes the approaching day that will witness his 
mother State by the side of her sister States, of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky and New York, and excelled by none. And I desire, in 
profound gratitude, to bear testimony here to the self-sacrifice and 
the far-sighted wisdom of that Legislature, which has now linked 
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its fame with the noble body of men, who more than a quarter of 
a century ago, were inspired by a noble daughter of the State, 
whose soil I tread to-day, and whom Providence yet kindly pre- 
serves toher race. Fame will perpetuate the memory, and Heaven 
reward with blessing those who first gathered together the wretched, 
the broken, the ruined in body and mind, the maimed and bleeding 
and dying lunatics, and threw around them the arms of a high 
and noble, a blessed and God-like charity. 

Dr. Knarr, Kansas. The position of Kansas with reference to 
provision for the insane is by no means satisfactory to her citizens. 
At present our entire resources in this direction consist of two 
small sections of the north wing—much of the room is necessarily 
occupied by officers and employés—leaving good accommodations 
for only sixty-six patients, and now contain one hundred and_thir- 
teen. The Asylum is located in the extreme eastern border of the 
State, and about central as between North and South. I think the 
location was decided upon in 1864 or 1865, and at that time little 
or no Opposition was made to the location, but soon afterwards it 
became evident that the future magnitude, which such an Institu- 
tion must necessarily reach to subserve a reasonable purpose, had 
not been duly appreciated, and then the question of location be- 
came a serious one. Efforts to enlarge the building were met by 
efforts to abandon it and build in amore central part of the State. 
In the Legislature of 1875-4, a bill was introduced and passed by 
the House providing for the removal and permanent location of 
the charitable institutions to the capitol, and the appropriation of 
fifty thousand dollars to commence an Insane Hospital at that 
point, The Senate not only failed to coneur but passed a bill ap 
propriating twenty-five thousand dollars for enlarging the present 
building. ‘This took place on the last day of the session, and the 
result was that no appropriation was agreed upon, So that while 
our people have been disposed to liberality towards their insane, 
they have been kept apart by the ever recurring question of local- 
ity, and the prejudices naturally arising from it. Iam pleased to 
say, however, that the Legislature, of 1874-5, took a new depart. 
ure, and in view of the times, the gloom and discouragement 
which rested upon all the people of the State, acted bravely and 
generously by giving us fifty thousand dollars to enlarge the Asy 
lum at Osawatomie, and twenty-five thousand dollars to commenc: 
the erection of a new one at Topeka, It is hoped and believed 
that the compromise will prevent any further embarrassment as to 
location, and with the return of ordinary prosperity, both Institu 
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tions will be pushed rapidly to completion. We have no reliable 
data upon which to fix the number of insane persons in the State. 
The last census gives us a population of six hundred and forty 
thousand, and it is believed that we have five hundred insane out- 
side of the Asylum. Many of them are in poor houses and jails, 
many are kept by their families, and some are in the Asylums of 
other States. With the appropriation of last winter, and the 
fifteen thousand dollars on hand, we expect to provide additional! 
room for one hundred patients. Chronic cases are discharged to 
make room for recent cases, 

The Presipenr. Before passing from this general survey of the 
condition and work of our specialty, in the United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada, I will make a brief statement in respect to the con- 
dition an4 prospects of the Naiional Hospital for the Insane, and in 
respect to a proposition brought before Congress, at its last session, 
in which I suppose you will all be interested. It is known to most 
of you that that Institution was established for the care of the 
insane of the army and navy, and of the District of Columbia. 
Since it was opened, the insane of the Revenue Cutter Service, and 
of the Merchant Marine, have been added to the classes originally 
provided for. The original structure was intended for three hund- 
red and fifty patients, Additions have been made, until there are 
now proper accommodations for five hundred and seventy-five. 
At the end of April, there were seven hundred and fifty under 
treatment, or one hundred and seventy-five in excess of the num- 
ber that can be most advantageously treated in the Institution, 
Last winter an effort was made to carry into effect the plan which 
has long been under consideration, of erecting a separate building 
for the female patients, on the opposite side of the public road, 
from the present buildings, and on a site about one-third of a mile 
distant from the latter, and devote the present buildings and en- 
closed grounds, entirely to the use of the male patients. Having 
erected one addition exclusively for chronie army cases, and 
another for refractory cases, both military and civil, and thus pro- 
vided the means of the ward separation, required by the numerous 
classes of cases treated in the Hospital, it is now proposed to sep- 
arate the sexes, and make each separation the basis of the perma- 
nent enlargement, and future policy of the Hospital. You can 
well understand that with about seven men to two women, in an 
institution primarily established for men, the latter must needs 
monopolize many of the privileges of the establishment, particu- 
larly those of the grounds. Men are naturally more ont of doors 
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than women, and claim precedence of them, in the use of the 
walks and groves, about the house occupied by both sexes, and the 
soldier is apt to think himself entitled to the benefit of everything 
about him, and the rights and privileges of people who have not 
fought for their country, quite secondary to his, By the erection 
of buildings for the female patients, one-third of a mile distant 
from the present buildings, with a public road between the two 
departments of the Institution, we can give both sexes, particu 
larly the women, much more personal freedom, than it is now 
practicable for them to enjoy, and at the same time, greatly lessen 
the risks and anxieties that attend the exercise of both men and 
women in large numbers, in the same grounds, however spacious 
and advantageously situated., A plan of a building for the female 
department, approved by the Board of Visitors of the Hospital, 
and by the President and Secretary of the Interior, was laid before 
Congress, and’an appropriation of one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand asked, or one-half of the estimated cost of the con 
templated structure. The bill making the appropriation, passed 
the Senate by a large majority, after a pretty full discussion of the 
question, and understanding of its merits, but Iam sorty to say it 
was disagreed to by the House, and finally lost in Conference 
Committee at the very last moment of the session. I hope and 
believe that the appropriation will be made at the next session, | 
hand you for your inspection the general plan and clevation of the 
proposed building for females. It is intended to accommodate two 
hundred and fifty patients, It will be built of bricks, with iron 
outside trimmings of windows and doors, and is expected to cost, 
furnished and fitted up ready for oceupaney, three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, or fourteen hundred dollars per patient. 
The cost I have named does not include any expenditure for ground 
or grading. The site upon which it is proposed to erect the build 
ing is nearly level. The surface is clay, with a hard gravel sub 
stratum. The plan of the proposed building, presents two or 
three peculiarities, 1. The basement or cellar story is intended to 
be about half its heighth above ground, with a wide area about it, 
bounded on the outside by a sloping embankment, the object of 
the arrangement being to obtain light, dry, wholesome rooms for 
economical and domestic purposes. The kitchens, lodging rooms 
for all employed in the basement, grocery store rooms, and heating 


apparatus by hot water circulation, will all be in this story, It is 
proposed to have only one laundry and one bakery for the two 
departments of the Hospital. 2. The attie story will be light, 
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well-ventilated and capacious, and used as dry goods store rooms, 
serving rooms, (one directly over each ward,) and lodging rooms 
for chamber and table girls, seamstresses and such of the attend- 
ants as are not needed in the wards at night. Under such a con- 
struction, a class of patients may be taken into one or more of the 
attic sub-divisions while their ward is being renovated, and oceas- 
sionally for a short time, while the ward is being thoroughly 
ventilated, and it will readily be seen, that it will be practicable 
to take patients of each section of the building directly to their 
own sewing rooms, and that it will be unnecessary to associate 
patients, of classes differing materially in personal habits and in 
refinement, as seems to be necessary, when there are but one or 
two large sewing, or day rooms, connected with the establishment. 
It is thought that under such an arrangement, more agreeable 
daily changes and diversions can be obtained, than in a building 
of the usual construction. 1 offer this plan as a proper one for a 
State institution for the insane, which receives patients of every 
form of mental disease, and ,of every grade of culture and igno- 
rance, and of every degree of wealth and poverty. 

Dr. Everrs. It is not designed to heat with water and not with 
steam 

The Presipenr. With water, not steam. 

Dr. Everts. Do you regard water as economical as steam ? 

The Prestpent. It is my conviction that heating by water is 
somewhat more economical than heating by steam, and hot water 
is Sometimes more convenient than steam, as the boilers as well as 
the radiating coils can be safely placed in the basement of a Hos- 
pital edifice, and a boiler house near the Hospital, which to my 
mind is always inappropriate and often unsightly, dispensed with. 
The first cost of steam and hot water apparatus is not very differ- 
ent. In the use of steam a little less but somewhat more costly 
radiating surface is necessary than in the use of hot water. The 
cost of fuel can not materially differ in the two cases, but the man- 
agement of hot water apparatus is considerably less costly than 
that of steam, Faithful laborers at twenty dollars per month and 
board will “run” a hot water apparatus, while the safe manage- 
ment of a steam apparatus usually requires one man whose wages 
range from forty to seventy-five dollars per month. The hot water 
apparatus is always safe, as the whole apparatus is always full of 
water, heat is derived from every part of it until the temperature 
of the whole body of water falls below that of the external atmos- 
phere. For that reason less night firing is necessary than is re- 
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quisite when steam is used. In the present Hospital edifice there 
are four boilers under each wing, and near its extreme end. Each 
set of boilers is attended in winter by one man, at twenty dollars 
per month, assisted by one or more patients. In the summer these 
men, not being professional engineers and above ordinary labor, 
go out upon the farm or attend to some special duty appertaining 
to the warm season. 

Dr. Grissom. How do you introduce water into your building 
and from what source ? 

The Presipent. The source of our water supply is several small 
springs near the site of the Institution, and the Anacostia or East- 
ern branch of the Potomac, which is about two thousand feet in a 
direct line from the front of the Hospital edifice. The river water 
is soft, but sometimes quite turbid and fresh, though there is a tide 
of four feet at this point. The water is raised to iron tanks in the 
attic by steam pumps. At the last session Congress made an ap- 
propriation to supply the Institution with water from the Potomas 
aqueduct, the “head” of which will not carry the water more than 
half way up our hill, and we shall still be obliged to pump it. It 
seems to me important to you that you should be apprised of Mrs, 
Packard’s movements in Washington last winter, and with your 
leave I will oceupy a few minutes in narrating them to you. Mrs, 
Packard presented to the two committees of Congress on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, a bill authorizing and requiring the Post 
Master General upon the application of the Legislature of any 
State to place in every Institution for the insane in such State, 2 
locked letter box in which all letters written by patients shall be 
placed, and to designate a clerk from the nearest regular post 
office to open such letter box once a week, remove the letters and 
stamp upon them the name of the Institution in which they were 
written and mail them to the parties addressed. There was no 
restriction whatever in relation to the parties to whom letters 
might be written. This bill was accompanied by a long memorial 
briefly advocating such Legislation, and relating at much length 
her hospital experiences and grievances. Immediately upon hear- 
ing what was going on Dr, MeDill and IT called upon the Chairman 
of the House Committee, Hon J. 8B, Packer of Pennsylvania, and 
had a full conversation with him, in relation to this measure. We 
found Mr. Packer's feelings had been somewhat enlisted in favor 
of the bill, and afterwards learned that the other members of the 
Committee had been similarly impressed by her representations. 
Information and reflection caused some members of the Committee 
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to doubt and hesitate, and others to change their minds and wholly 
oppose the measure, and the bill was not reported to the House. 
The Senate Committee, (Senator Ramsey chairman, but absent at 
the time) approved the bill and reported it to the Senate, but it 
Was never put upon its passage. If every member of this Associa- 
tion will, before the next meeting of Congress, take pains to fully 
post the representative of the district in which he resides and one 
or both of the Senators of his State, upon all the facts and relations 
of this question as it has been presented to several of the Legisla- 
tive bodies of the country, there will be no danger of the passage 
of such an unjust and mischievous bill as I have described, Other- 
wise such a bill may pass. A word to the wise is sufficient. In 
conclusion I think we must all have derived pleasure and encour- 
agement from the information that has been spread before us in 
relation to the condition and progress of our specialty of medicine, 
in America, both as a psychological science and a benevolent art 
which have such important relations to the progress of opinion 
among us, to social and statute laws, and to the welfare of individ- 
uals and communities, In nearly every State both an increase and 
improvement of the accommodations for the insane are reported. 
In a few cases there has been a failure to obtain much needed ap- 
propriations, but if the friends of the cause are judicious and per- 
severing in urging the wants 4nd claims of the insane upon the 
attention of Legislatures from Whom appropriations are needed, I 
feel confident they will be sooper or later obtained. In an early 
stage of the enterprise of building up an Institution for the insane 
at the seat of the General Government, a distinguished Senator at 
that time said to me in substance, “ Doctor, Legislatures are some- 
times slow, sometimes fickle, but they will sooner or later recog- 
nize the merits of a good cause, if it be perseveringly and respect- 
fully presented. Do not be discouraged if you do not get appro- 
priations when you first ask for them; ask again and again, if 
necessary, and you will get them at last.” These words gave me 
a power of hope and perseverance that [ should not have had 
without them, and I have more than once realized their truth. 
Perhaps their repetition here may impart a degree of fresh hope 
and strength to a brother who has been temporarily unsuccessful, 
or only partially successful in his efforts to obtain snch accommo- 
dations, as the most afflicted and helpless of our fellow men, whose 
cause he has espoused, stand sorely, it may be, in need of. The 
trite old Latin maxim “ Perseverantia omnia vincit,’ is as perti- 
nent and encouraging for us in our labors for the benefit of the 
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: insane, as to the labors of any class of mankind. The liberality of 
> | Legislatures has, in many instances, been highly creditable to their 
intelligence and benevolence, and perhaps I should add to their 
self interest, for it is getting to be well understood that no citizen 
is exempt from the liability to become insane and that insanity is 
an eminently curable disease if it receives early and proper treat- 


ment. 
| The following letter from Dr, Joseph Workman, was 
read by Dr, Landor: 


ror THE INSANE, ToronTo, May 13, 1875 
My Dear Dr. Landor: 


You have informed me of your purpose to attend the Annual 


Meeting of the Association of Medical Superintendents of Asylum 
for the Insane, about to be held at Auburn. I deeply regret my 
inability to accompany you and to meet, for the last time, my con- 
freres of the specialty. | am now busied in preparatory arrange- 
ments for change of residence, and in direction of official labors 
so that I may leave this Institution, after two and twenty year's 
incumbency, in a better condition than that in which I found it; 
add to these embarrassments the fact that in two weeks from this 
date, I shall have, if spared, completed my seventieth year of age, 
and that Tam not exempt from a// the infirmities which are in- 
cident to human decadence, and [ think you and my esteemed 
brethren, will cordially acquit me of apathy or negligence on this 
occasion, 

May I now make you the bearer and exponent of my warmest 
assurances of respect toward the entire brotherhood, and of vener- 
ation of the veterans who first welcomed me into their ranks. 
May God bless you all and ever sustain you in your arduous’ anil 
too often ill requited labors, 


JOSEPH WORKMAN. 


On motion, the letter was received and ordered to be 
entered in the minutes. 
4 On motion of Dr. Curwen, seconded by Dr. Kirk- 


bride, it was unanimously 


Resolved, That this Association has heard with deep regret o! 
the intended retirement of Dr. Joseph Workman, from the Asylum 
for the Insane, at Toronto; and of Dr. John Waddell, from the 
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Provincial Lunatie Asylum, St, John, New Brunswick, and desire 
to express to them their high regard and esteem for them as men 
and as members of this Association, and the hope that the even- 
ings of their days may be bright and happy, and that peace and 


joy may attend them wherever they may be. 


Dr. Kirkbride stated that he had received letters 
from Drs. Ray and Worthington, regretting their ina- 
bility to attend this meeting, and expressing their warm 
interest in the Association. 

Dr. Compton also stated that Drs. Rodman and Bry- 
ant, were both detained at home, by sickness, and that 
Dr. Forbes had expected to be present, 


Dr. Kirkeripe. | believe there has not, as yet, been any an- 
nouncement made of the death of one of the founders, if not the 
actual originator, of this Association, which has occurred since 
the last meeting. I need scarcely say that Lallude to Dr. Stribling, 
of the Western Asylum of Virginia. It would seem proper that 
some action should be taken relative to the demise of this well 
known member of the Medical Profession, distinguished, as he 
was, by his high traits of character, and his devotion to the 
specialty to which most of us have given no small portion of our 
lives, for there was no purer man, and there were few that were 
more able. He had to a remarkable degree the confidence of the 
people of his State, and his influence there was so great that any 
recommendation he made was almost sure to be adopted by the 
people. He was an able counsellor at all times. 


Dr. Kirkbride moved that the resolutions be pre- 
pared by a committee, and that Dr. Baldwin now read 
a notice that he has brought with him, and which has 
been prepared by one of his fellow citizens in reference 
to our departed friend. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Walker and agreed 
to, 

The President announced that the committee would 
be appointed at a later period of the session. 


Dr. Bavowrs, Virginia. Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Association: T hold in my hand a sketch of the late Dr. Stribling, 
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drawn by an eminent lawyer in Virginia, Judge H. W. Sheff 7; 
his intimate and life-long friend. It portrays with peculiar pathos 
the traits which characterized his useful and honorable life, For 
thirt y-cight years he administered to the sick and afflicted, and 
under his wise administration and able guidance his asylum gained 
and maintained a wide spread reputation. His sickness elicited 
unusual interest through the State, and his death was acknowledged 
asa great public calamity. In all matters pertaining to this specialty 
he was regarded as the highest authority, and so frequently was 
he called trom his duties to testify as an expert in criminal cases, 
that it became necessary to protect him by a Legislative enact- 
ment. He was a man of quiet and unostentatious manner, but 
possessed in a remarkable degree the faculty of controlling others, 
His word in our Legislature was sufficient endorsement for any 
measure he deemed beneficial and proper, and he never appealed 
in vain. 

Dr. Stribling was born on the tenth day of February, 1810, and 
was in the sixty fifth year of his age, when surrounded by his 
family and friends, in his own home and near the spot where he 
was born, “in the comfort of a reasonable religious and holy hope 
and in the communion of the Catholic Church,” he calmly yielded 
up his spirit to God who gave it. For nearly thirty-eight years 
Dr. Stribling’s life was devoted to the care of the insane. It was 
with him a labor of sympathy and love. Ife was peculiarly fitted, 
by a rare combination of attributes of character, for the sphere to 
which God called him. Tle was gentle and loving as a woman, yet 
firm, and resolyed as a man of iron nerve. He was full of over- 
flowing sympathy and tenderness of feeling, yet cool, deliberate 
and immovable as a rock, when duty was to be done. He was 
learned in his profession, eminently skillful in its practice, en- 
dowed with an almost intuitive sagacity in tracing the causes of 
insanity, and a fearless innovator upon ancient usages in the treat. 
ment of the malady. THe discarded the harsh idea that the insane 
were, in some sort, accursed of God and proper subjects of severe 
and ofttimes cruel discipline and torturing restraints. He recog- 
nized insanity as a disease, and if judiciously treated, a curable 
disease. He gathered around his patients all the soothing and 
healing influences, which loving sympathy could suggest, in ail 
of those remedies, which science prescribed and consummate skill 
applied, and among his most trusted remedies was the religion of 
the Bible. Its holy influence was not only felt in the chapel where 
its sacred ministrations were regularly dispensed, but as an all 
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pervading power to control, to calm, to heal. His treatment was 
not only restorative but elevating; in his view, the mind of the 
insane was not a total wreck; it was noble, though still in partial 
views, its light was Heaven-born, though refracted and disordered, 
and the glory of his work consisted in causing the spirit of love 
to breathe over the chaos, it was to bring order out of confusion, and 
the steady light of reason out of distorted mental rays; and this 
he did and taught others to do as a mother careth for her afflicted 
child, with a patience that never grew weary, and a Tove that 
never grew cold, till at length—the body being healed of its dis- 
order—he succeeded in touching some holy emotion, some sacred 
association, and by the power of newly aroused moral incentives 
and religious motives, gradually lifted the mind into the glad light 
of reason, and the heart into the sunshine of loving gratitude, 
His was trulv a blessed and ennobling work, and he was blessed 
and ennobled by it. He was not only a learned and skiliful phy- 
sician, and a large hearted philanthropist, bat he was pre-emi- 
nently a man whose life was duty, of great administrative capacity 
and of untiring laboriousness, He directed and superintended 
not only the general working, but the minutest details of the ex- 
tensive Asylum over which he so long presided. He cared for the 
“trifles which make the sum of human things ” as well as for the 
great things which surrounded him, He considered nothing un- 
important which coneerned the good order and success of the In- 


stitution under his charge. On principle he disdained not, but 
was careful to observe even the “ minor moralities ” 
business life. 


of social and 
Ile was always courteous and urbane in manner, 
even on “ hospitable thought intent,” and dispensed charities noise- 
lessly as the silent falling of the dew. He will be gratefully re- 
membered by many who have had friends in the Asylum. He 
replied with promptness to their letters, and answered their in- 
quiries, not in dry business style but with a kindliness and sym- 
pathy that soothed many aching hearts. The routine of profes- 
sional life impressed upon him none of the hardness of mere pro- 
fessional manner, Ilis warm hearted and unselfish devotion to the 
work his Master wave him to ilo, kept him gentle and loving to 
the last. He enjoyed the rare felicity of knowing that his works 
would live after him, and that in long years to come the insane 
would rejoice that he had lived. He won fame for himself, honor 
for his native State, and exalted the character of his profession, 
but above all, by faith in his Savior and humble trust in his aton- 
ing blood, we humbly believe he has gained for himself an abund- 
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ant entrance into the rest which remaineth for the people of God; 
and if human thoughts and grateful memories cling to the spirits 
set free from this tabernacle of clay, he will be no stranger to 
many whom he has blessed in life, and who have gone home before 
him. Then sweet be his rest. 

The Prestpenr. The death of Dr. Stribling having been most 
feelingly and appropriately announced by Dr. Kirkbride, the sub- 
ject is open for further remarks. 


There being no response from the floor, 


Dr. Nienors said. Before announcing the committee to prepar 
*% memorial just authorized by the Association, I desire to say 
that in going to Washington, nearly twenty-three years ago, Dr, 
Stribling became my neighbor, though not a very near one, and 
from that time until his death I enjoyed his wise counsel and earn- 
est sympathy in the somewhat unique and difficult work in which 
I have been engaged, as well as all the amenities and moral sup- 
port of the best friendship, Under the circumstances his kind 
nesses were very highly appreciated, I fully concur in all that has 
been said in his praise by Dr. Kirkbride and by Dr. Baldwin. For 
many years before his death, [ believe Dr. Stribling enjoyed the 
very enviable distinction of being the most trusted and beloved 
man in Virginia, the result of his invariable kindness and urbanity, 
and of his discreet and able management, for a third of a century 


or more, of one of the Asylums of that State. 


The chair appointed on the committee to prepare 
resolutions in reference to the death of Dr. Stribling, 


Drs. Kirkbride, Walker and Waddell. 


Dr. Barsrow, New York. I would like to make a brief report 
of a case, which in some respects, I think stands by itself, cer 
tainly in my own experience it has no parallel. It is the case of a 
gentlemen, past seventy years of age, who after being fifteen years 
an acknowledged lunatic, and spending thirteen years in an asylum, 
recovered his mental soundness, was declared to be of disposing 
mind by a legal commission, made a will, and the will was sus- 
tained. If there may be in the experience of the members of the 
Association, a similiar case, I would be glad to hear it reported. 
This person, (J. L.,) was of Scotch birth and parentage, and cam« 
to America sixty-five years ago, at the age of eight years; the ten- 


dency to insanity inherited. He was one of a large family of 
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children, who with their father, emigrated to Canada, and settled 
ona farm in the vicinity of Montreal. At the age of seventeen, 
he left the farm aad went to Montreal, where he learned a trade, 
and afterwards removed to the State of New York, engaged in 
business, and accumulated considerable property. He married at 
the age of forty, and his domestic relations were in all respects 
pleasant. He was an elder in the Presbyterian Church, and much 
esteemed in the community where he lived. His married life lasted 
about ten years, he had no children of his own, but took charge of 
some children of a brother, for whom he manifested the utmost 
attachment. The death of his wife, which occurred very suddenly 
in 1855, during an epidemic of Asiatic cholera, produced a severe 
shock upon the patient. He spent two days over her coffin, in the 
most abject grief and despair, and after her burial gave way to 
utter melancholy, from which it was in vain to arouse him, At 
times he gave way to excessive remorse and weeping, and after 
two years it became evident that his mind was unbalanced, He 
beeame melancholy and morose, suspicious of every one, fancied 
that conspiracies were formed against him, neglected his business 
and his church duties, and ignored even all hiv social relations ; 
after two years of anxiety on the part of his friends, during which 
he was carefully watched, but not restrained, he was placed in an 
asylum, with his own entire consent, and after a few months, (in 
February, 1862,) he was placed in my care in Sanford Halle 
Patient was never violent, but his delusions made it necessary that 
he should be carefully watched. He was constantly confused, 
doubtful and anxious, faneying that he was to receive a revelation 
from Heaven, as to the course he should pursue. Under the influ- 
ence of this idea he would wander away in an aimless manner, 
searching for the light. He would follow a stranger, go into other 
patient's rooms, appropriate articles belonging to others, wander 
after female servants, and attempt to enter the ladies’ apartments, 
with no purpose, except to find the clue which should lead to his 
relief from the mental confusion and darkness, which oppressed his 
whole life. He heard voices calling to him, which he would often 
attempt to obey, and daily looked for the revelation, which was to 


come to him at length in some unexpected and supernatural way. 
He sometimes spoke of suicide, but never made the slightest 
attempt at self-destruction ; no restraint was found to be necessary, 
excepting that he was restricted to the grounds of the Institution, 


unless in care of an attendant, and his friends were encouraged to 
visit him freely. This condition of sub-acute melancholy, with 
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delusions, continued for two years, without any apparent relief or 
change. At the end of that time, a child, daughter of one of the 
officers, was born in the Institution, and this event seemed to 
have the effect to arouse all the patient’s interest and emotions, 
This he fancied was at length the clue he had so long searched for, 
this way, the way and the light, which in his darkness and doubt 
he had so patiently expected. Daily contact with the child, devel. 
oped an increasing fondness, which, as the child grew, was warm] 
returned, and before two years had passed, the man’s nature had 
plainly undergone a change. His delusions were only occasionally 
manifested. He became more social and genial, wrote letters to 
his friends, walked, drove, played billiards, occupied himself with 
books and papers, and for. the amusement of the child he was 
always ready and untiring. After eight years of this experience 
and intimacy, the change in the man’s nature seemed entire. No 
trace of his former delusions remained, his suspicions had vanished 
and his manner and bearing were those of a sane man, although 
his many years of seclusion, added to the infirmities of increasing 
ige, had rendered him reserved and tactiturn, and somewhat dis- 


trustful of himself. His affairs now began to require attention, 
His brother who had been his partner in business, and the e@uard 
ian of his person and property, during his fifteen years of melan- 
choly, had broken down in mind and body within the previous 
year, and there was no one to look after his estate, which was 
estimated at about one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, The 


patient, therefore, ¢ msulted me as to the possibility of making a 
will, I told him that with legal aid, I thought it might be done, 
and that I would assist him by all means within my power. Able 


counsel was engaged, a writ de dunatico inguirendo was made to 
issue from the Supreme Court of Queens County, and commis- 
sioners were selected, whose action should make void the commit- 
ment upon which, thirteen years before he had been declared 
insane. A full jury was empannelled, and every measure was 
taken to fortify the action of the commission, since in all proba- 
bility, the will would be attacked, and if possible set aside. The 
commission held their sessions at the Institution, and I testitied 
strongly to my belief, that the man had recovered his mental bal- 
ance so far as to be capable of managing his own affairs, and that 
I regarded him as of sound and disposing mind. I expressly 
stated, that while I did not think him capable, at his advanced 
age, of undertaking the management of any complicated business 
relations, or of directing the interests of others, I had no doubt of 
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his entire ability to understand and direct his own personal affairs, 
Other testimony was taken of tradesmen in the village, and others 
with whom he had dealings during the years of his gradual con- 
valescence, and the jury were satisfied of the man’s soundness, and 
so declared in their verdict. The will was made a few days after, 
and in less than a year from that time the testator died of 
pneumonia, after one we illness. The will was offered for pro- 
bate, was contested by some of the relatives, but was sustained 
by the Surrogate, and the property is now in the hands of the leg- 
atees, 

The Prestpenr. Did you state what the delusions were ? 

Dr. Barsrow. They ,were both delusions and hallucinations. 
He was in a state of confusion, darkness and doubt, but could 
never define his own impressions clearly, even to himself. He 
fancied that relief was to come to him from Heaven in some mys- 
terious and unexpected way, and he constantly heard voices 
snggesting to him, plans «tnd modes of meeting with this expected 
revelation, The question was constantly present with him, how 
should he find the way out of his labyrinth? When would the 
light come? And how would it come? He thought it might reach 
him at any moment, and probably in the shape of some person. 
He was therefore always on the alert, listening for guidance, and 
ready to follow any clue that might present itself, 

The Prestipenr. Did he actually hear the voices ? 

Dr. Barsrow. He thought he did, but having for the moment 
obeyed the impulse to follow and to search for lizht, his second 
impulse was always to doubt and halt. This gave a perfect uncer- 
tainty and indirection to all his movements. 

The Presipenr. Did he hear the voices habitually ? 

Dr. Barsrow. I think not constantly, some days he was much 
more under the control of bis delusions than others. 

The Prestpenr. This delusion properly, was that some person 
would come, or would appear to him to disclose to him his duty ? 

Dr. Barstow. Yes, and as he did not know the time or the 
hour, or the person, he felt bound to be constantly on the alert 
watching for the revelation. 

A Docror. Did he on the first appearance of the child feel 
that he was specially directed to her as a means or way of relief 
from his difficulties. 

Dr. Barstow. He did 80, but not in specific language, He 
implied that he thought his deliverance would come from this 
source, as apparently it did in the end. I would like to inquire 
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Mr. Presidcng, if you have known a similiar case in your own ex 
perience, where a patient so long an inmate of an asylum has been 
restored to his rights as a citizen by the action of a commission 
lunatico inquire nd his soundme SS tablished by legal proc SS, 
and a will subsequently made by the party sustained as valid. 

Dr. Warker. If L understand Dr, Barstow aright, the point 
raises is this, that a patient after fifteen years should recover. 

Dr. Barstow. Should recover and be acknowledged as reco 
ered, in the most substantial way. 

Dr. WALKER. I suppose there have been such cases, ¢ven alter 
a longer period of time than that. The most remarkable case that 
I know of, that of a lady after being nine years as insane as any on 
would care to be, with melancholia, drifting into what seemed to le 
utter dementia, and after a period of ten years, sitting in her chair, 
only moving out of the room or chair when the physician insisted sh 
should, finally began to improve, and was discharged thoroughly 
recovered, She was a single lady, who afterwards married a man, 
(unfortunately of a miserly disposition, although with property 
enough to live comfortably,) who fell sick with rheumatic fever, 
was too miserly to hire help, the wife acting as nurse, and at th 
end of six months of that kind of life, she became again a subject 
of melancholia. A ease lately occurred in Massachusetts, of which 
I have no personal knowledge, and very little correct knowledge, 
except on hearsay. It is said that twelve or thirteen or more years 
alter the suspension of the transaction of any business, li 
recovered, 

Dr. Massachusetts. have no personal knowledge ot 
the case mentioned by Dr. Walker, but have heard of the particu- 
lars through’friends of the family. The patient was a very wealthy 
merchant of Boston, worth several millions, but was very parsi- 
monious. Ile was doing a very large amount of business to which 
he confined himself exclusively, taking no recreation, and giving 
no attention to anything else. Finally, by this course and great 
overwork, he became exhausted and depressed, and passed into a 
state of acute melancholia. He imagined himself very poor, and 
that he and his family would go to the poor house. He developed 
active suicidal tendencies. Dr. Tyler was consulted, and he was 
put under the care of Dr. Buel at Litchfield. He became very in- 
active, and remained for nearly thirteen years in a state of appar- 
ent dementia, taking little interest in anything except in counting 
gold coins over and over again, going out only when told, eating 
his meals only when required to do so. His case was considered 
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hopeless, and his friends received no encouragement in regard to 
his recovery. At the expiration of twelve years and six months 
be began to show mental activity, manifested interest in what was 
going on around him, and at the end of thirteen years he was con- 
sidered a sane man and returned to his home. Ilis family con. 
sider him entirely well, and he has taken charge of his affairs. He 
does not enter into active business, but has assumed the general 
direction of it. It is stated, (of this I have no certain knowledge) 
that the first evidence of the restoration of his mental health was 
the interest excited in the ascension of the “Graphic” balloon which 
passed over Litchfield. An improvement is said to have com- 
meneed at that time which resulted «a few months later in hig 
recovery, 

Dr. Becknite. The circumstance which has most struck one in 
this case related by Dr. Barstow, is not so much the long dura- 
tion of the disease preceding recovery, as the fact that recovery 
took place in a case where the symptoms would have led us to 
form 2 most unfavorable prognosis. I have certamly met with 
cases which have completely recovered after the existence of men- 
tal disease after fifteen years, but I do not just now remember any 
ease in which recovery has taken place after such remarkable hal- 
lucinations of hearing and sight. A very curious case of recovery 
has recently been recorded in the law reports on my side of the 
water, the mention of which may interest you. An undoubted 
lunatic was an inmate of the hospital for the insane, near Exeter, 
under the care of Dr. Lyle, he threw himself out of an upstairs 
window which had been left: open, thereby causing concussion of 
the cerebro-spinal axis, the result of which was that he recovered 
his mental powers, but that the lower part of his body became 
paralyzed, and he brought the action against Dr, Lyle for negli- 
gence of treatment in allowing him to throw himself out of the 
window, but he failed to get a verdict. 

The Prestpentr. It would seem that he valued his limbs more 
than his reason. 

Dr. Hucues, Missouri. Ihave not seen any cases recover who 
have been insane, and under my own personal observation, ten 
years before they were restored. I have seen chronic eases re- 
ported to have been so long insane, recover, An interesting fea- 
ture of this case, in connection with its long standing and recoy- 
ery was the form of insanity with the hallucinations of sight and 
hearing. VPatients having mania with these hallucinations offered, 
usually, the least prospect of recovery. Had it been a case of 
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melancholia it would not have excited so much surprise. Esquirol 
relates a case of dementia recovering after ten, and a case of mania 
after twenty-eight or thirty years; Pinel a case after twenty-five 
years, Blandford mentions some cases of melancholia, recovered 
after five and seven years, and believes that “ depression is 
the only form of insanity in which we may expect recovery after 
so long a period. In April, 1869, one hundred and thirty of my 
patients were removed to the new St. Louis County Asylum. 
They were mostly all chronic, and among them there were some 
remarkable cases of recovery. IT remember one case in particular 
which I and my predecessor, at Fulton, had classified as chronic 
mania, a chronic insane pauper, who had gone to the State Asylum 
from St. Louis county several years before I became Superintend- 
ent, who made an ostensibly rapid and perfect recovery under the 
influence of his changed surroundings. But such eases so seldom 
recover after three or more years, that it is scarcely worth while 
to make a note of them, Except in melancholia, few of us, I pre 
sume, would venture a hopeful prognosis after the third year. 

Dr. Wattace, Texas. I have listened with interest to the re- 
port of cases, claiming to be profoundly ignorant, while I car 
little for mere speculation, such cases and aspects of cases as can 
be utilized and turned to practical account are of prime import- 
ance tome. The thought that has been uppermost in my mind 
while listening to this discussion, is whether or not patients that 
have become stationary and remained for months in this condition, 
settled down into an apathetic listless condition, bordering upon 
quiet dementia, would not in a great many instances be benefited 
by being released from the routine of asylum life where there is 
little or nothing to diversify existence or to rouse their minds to 
activity and faurloughed for brief intervals, and permitted to come 
into contact with incidents and scenes, such as these alluded to by 
the gentleman from Boston. Would not such a course, I beg to 
submit, have a tendency in some instances to call them back to 
themselves? [T would respectfully ask of the Association if this 
method of treatment has received due attention in this country. 
L have furloughed within the last few months two such cases labor- 
ing under melancholia. I may be mistaken, but it was and still is 
my conviction that neither of these cases would have recovered in 
the Hospital. They both began to improve from the hour they 
left the Asylum, and, as I have been informed by their friends, are 
entirely recovered, and one of them has engaged in business. | 
see from their reports that more attention is paid to this feature 
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in the management of the insane, in English asylums, and T would 
be gratified to hear from our distinguished visitor, Dr. Bucknill, 
upon the subject, what from his experience and observation is the 
practical working of the system of furloughing in Great Britain. 

Dr. Barpwiy, Virginia. When I entered upon my new duties 
in charge of the Asylum at Staunton, which I did without experi- 
ence in this specialty, | found the Institution almost completely 
occupied by the class of patients known as chronic or incurable, 
meny of them having been residents there for a number of years. 
The qu stion then came up, how are they to be disposed of ? Can 
any of them be returned to their homes and be made useful ? or, at 
least. can they be cared for by their friends, so as to give room to 
others who stand more in need of the treatment and the restraint 
of the Asylum, and who are daily clamoring for admission? Dr. 
Stribling h ul inaugurated the system of furloughing patients, and 
practiced it successfully. It therefore occurred to me that by a 
liberal use of this means, some relief might be afforded, and with 
this view, each case that offered any promise of being benefited, or 
that could be removed with safety, was carefully examined, <A 
correspondence was at once opened with their friends, and upon 
their written obligations, cases of absence of thirty to sixty days 
were granted. In this way as many as twelve or thirteen cases 
have been out at atime, The results, upon the whole, have been 
favorable. ‘Two cases that would otherwise have ended their days 
in the Asylum, were, after trials of from ninety to one hundred and 
twenty days, ultimately discharged. One of these cases was that 
of a laboring man, who had been in the Asylum over three years, 
leaving at home a family entirely dependent upon him for daily 
bread, The other had resided in the Asylum for twenty-five years, 
and had at one period exhibited violent symptons, but had gradu- 
ally subsided into a harmless, eccentric old man, After a sojourn 
of four months with his friends and relations he returned to the 
Asylum with a petition, signed by many of the most prominent 
citizens in his immediate section of the State, asking his uncon 
ditional discharge. It was granted by the Board of Directors and 
he was then placed in control of his property, estimated at twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Dr. Hvucurs. Has he recovered ? 

Dr, Batpwix. So far as to give practical evidence that he could 
ive at home and manage his own affairs. 

Dr. I beg to ask the expression of Dr. Bucknill’s 


opinion, upon the question of allowing the absence of patients from 
asylums, 


es 
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melancholic it would not have excited so much surprise, Esquirol 
relates a case of dementia recovering after ten, and a ease of mania 
after twenty-eight or thirty years; Pinel a case after twenty-five 
years. Blandford mentions some cases of melancholia, recovered 
after five and seven years, and believes that “ depression is 
the only form of insanity in which we may expect recovery after 
so long a period. In April, 1869, one hundred and thirty of my 
patients were removed to the new St. Louis County Asylum. 
They were mostly all chronic, and among them there were some 
remarkable cases of recovery. IT remember one case in particular 
which I and my predecessor, at Fulton, had classified as chronic 
mania, a chronic insane pauper, who had gone to the State Asylum 
from St. Louis county several years before [ became Superintend- 
ent, who made an ostensibly rapid and perfect recovery under the 
influence of his changed surroundings. But such cases so seldom 
recover after three or more years, that it is scarcely worth while 
to make a note of them, Except in melancholia, few of us, I pre- 
sume, would venture a hopeful prognosis after the third year. 

Dr. Wattace, Texas. [ have listened with interest to the re- 
port of cases, claiming to be profoundly ignorant, while I care 
little for mere speculation, such cases and aspects of cases as can 
be utilized and turned to practical account are of prime import- 
ance tome. The thought that has been uppermost in my mind 
while listening to this discussion, is whether or not patients that 
have become stationary and remained for months in this condition, 
settled down into an apathetic listless condition, bordering upon 
quiet dementia, would not in a great many instances be benefited 
by being released from the routine of asylum life where there is 
little or nothing to diversify existence or to rouse their minds to 
activity and faurloughed for brief intervals, and permitted to come 
into contact with incidents and scenes, such as these alluded to by 
the gentleman from Boston. Would not such a course, I beg to 
submit, have a tendency in some instances to call them back to 
themselves? TI would respectfully ask of the Association if this 
method of treatment has received due attention in this country. 
I have furloughed within the last few months two such cases labor- 
ing under melancholia. [may be mistaken, but it was and still is 
my conviction that neither of these eases would have recovered in 
the Hospital, They both began to improve from the hour they 
left the Asylum, and, as I have been informed by their friends, are 


entirely recovered, and one of them has engaged in business, I 
see from their reports that more attention is paid to this feature 
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in the management of the insane, in English asylums, and I would 
be gratified to hear from our distinguished visitor, Dr. Bucknill, 
upon the subject, what from his experience and observation is the 
practical working of the system of furloughing in Great Britain. 

Dr. Batpwiy, Virginia. When I entered upon my new duties 
in charge of the Asylum at Staunton, which I did without experi- 
ence in this specialty, I found the Institution almost completely 
occupied by the class of patients known as chronic or incurable, 
many of them having been residents there for a number of years, 
The question then came up, how are they to be disposed of ? Can 
any of them be returned to their homes and be made useful ? or, at 
least, can they be cared for by their friends, so as to give room to 
others who stand more in need of the treatment and the restraint 
of the Asylum, and who are daily clamoring for admission? Dr. 
Stribling had inaugurated the system of furloughing patients, and 
practiced it successfully. It therefore occurred to me that by a 
liberal use of this means, some relief might be afforded, and with 
this view, each case that offered any promise of being benefited, or 
that could be removed with safety, was carefully examined, <A 
correspondence was at once opened with their friends, and upon 
their written obligations, cases of absence of thirty to sixty days 
were granted. In this way as many as twelve or thirteen cases 
have been out at atime. The results, upon the whole, have been 
favorable. ‘Two cases that would otherwise have ended their days 
in the Asylum, were, after trials of from ninety to one hundred and 
twenty days, ultimately discharged, One ot these cases was that 
of a laboring man, who had been in the Asylum over three years, 
leaving at home a family entirely dependent upon him for daily 
bread. The other had resided in the Asylum for twenty-five years, 
and had at one period exhibited violent symptons, but had gradu- 
ally subsided into a harmless, eccentric old man, After a sojourn 
of four months with his friends and relations he returned to the 
Asylum with a petition, signed by many of the most prominent 
citizens in his immediate section of the State, asking his uncon 
ditional discharge. It was granted by the Board of Directors and 
he was then placed in control of his property, estimated at twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Dr. Hugues. Has he recovered ? 

Dr. Batpwiy. So far as to give practical evidence that he could 
ive at home and manage his own affairs. 

Dr. Wattace. I beg to ask the expression of Dr. Bucknill’s 
opinion, upon the question of allowing the absence of patients from 
asvlums, 
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Dr. Bucknuut. That is a matter in which I shall have great 
pleasure in giving you the results of my experience. The system 
of allowing patients to be absent on leave, is one which is now 
habitually practiced to a considerable extent in England, both in 
hospitals for the insane, and in private asylums, and it has grown 
up within my own recollection. It may be said now, that most of 
the inmates of these asylums, whose means permit the additional 
expense, and whose mental and physical condition do not seem un- 
favorable to the journey and change of residence, do now get an 
annual furlough to the sea side, or to some other place of residence at 
a distance from the Asylum. The practical effect of this system has 
certainly been to relieve the wearisome monotony of asylum life the 
change is looked forward to by the patients, with evident manifesta- 
tion of delight, and the benefit even to the incurable, ean hardly be 
over-estimated. I believe I was the first person to take a number of 
patients from an asylum, to reside at the sea side. When I was in 
charge of the Devon County Asylum many years ago, we were 
once greatly overcrowded, and an extension of buildings was deter- 
mined upon; but in the meanwhile the question arose, what could 
be done with the existing excess of inmates, and it was resolved 
to place them in some convenient private house, if I could find one. 
I did find a large, unoccupied, and very convenient house, over- 
looking the sea, at the beautiful town of Exmouth, which T rented 
for the purpose, and then went away for my annual holiday. 
When I came back I found that the people of Exmouth had be- 
come greatly alarmed, and that they had petiticned the authorities 
to the effect, that sending so many lunatics to their town, would 
keep away other visitors, damage their property, and prove a 
serious loss them. I found I was onthe point of being beaten, and 
therefore, within forty-eight hours of my return, | managed to get 
all my patients quietly settled in their new residence. While the 
Exmouth people were «le bating, I got possession, They were very 
angry with me, but we were very quiet for awhile, gradually, 
however, we crept down to the beach, and made use of the pleas- 
ant walks in the neighborhood. We did not kill any body, and 
did not seem to drive any one away. The patients were females 
exclusively, and the inhabitants began to talk with them, and 
tinally to like them, and when in the following year our new build- 
ing was completed, the timid inhabitants of the little town, con- 
fessed their mistake in the most handsome manner, assuring us 


that they were quite willing that we should remain permanently. 
Since that time, as IT have said, this annual sea side furlough, has been 
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largely granted to the insane of the richer classes, And [ think it is 
very much to be desired, that some arrangement should, if possible 
be made, by which even pauper lunatics, in certain states of mind, 
might get a change from the Asylum, and not remain the whole of 
a lifetime within the walls ot an institution, which they naturally 
come to regard somewhat, in the light of aprison. While patients 
are absent from an asylum, at the seaside or a country residence, 
they are under the charge of officers from the Asylum, but not 
unfrequently, patients are permitted to leave the Asylum without 
official attendance, and to reside with their friends during their 
good behavior, This is called being out upon trial, and is found to 
work exceedingly well, especially with convalescents. In case of 
a relapse, or it being found that the patient is not thoroughly re- 
covered, he is readmitted into the Asylum at any time before the 
expiration of his leave without any official formalities, 

The Prestpenr. Have you known parole patients to get worse 
and to get violent ? 

Dr. Buexsinn. Certainly, and we have found some who could 
not bear the sea air, which would bring on an attack of mania. 
For these, change into the country away from the sea, is prefer- 
able. Moreover some patients strongly object to any change, but 
on the whole, this system of oeeasional change of residence is the 
most beneficial amelioration of asylum life, 


‘eave, should 


The Presipent. Suppose a patient absent on 
commit suicide, or set fire to a building, would the superintenent 
be responsible ? 

Dr. Beernint, Certainly not, if he did not commit any negli- 
vence or gross error of judgment. In dealing with lunatics, some 
risks must be run and borne, Take as an instance, the man men- 
tioned, who brought an action for damages, because he was not 
sufficiently well watehed to prevent him from jumping out of a 
window. The facts were undisputed, but the jury found for the 
defendant. 

Dr. Watrace. Are there no cases in which violent demonstra- 
tions takes place ? 

Dr. There are such cases, but would not keep a 
man forever in an asylum, because he might sometimes be violent. 
If I thought a violent demonstration possible Tmight still vive the 
petient a trial under inereased watchfulness. 

Dr. Lanpor. There was a case sent to me soon after 1 ocen- 
pied the Asylum. I do not know his original history, and I do 
not know what the symptoms were before he came to me, but T 
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kuow he had been seventeen years in an Asylum. When IT saw 
him he was a healthy fleshy man, but morose and inactive. If he 
ever walked about the Asylum at all he would mutter to himself, 
He preferred sitting to any other posture, I did nothing, but 
thought he had better be made to work. This he wolud not do. 
He was placed with a lot of men at work and he finally got 
ashamed of himself and commenced labor. In about a year he 
became pleasant and talkative, and I could see no symptoms of in- 
sanity about him. I certainly did no other thing than to send him 
into the garden and keep him to work, After discharge he came 
to see me, So here is an instance of recovery of a case of twenty 
years standing, by simply sending him into the open air, and put 
ting him to work, That is all I have to say about the man or the 
recovery, after great length of time spent in the Asylum. In our 
system of rules we have by statute, liberty to discharge on leave 
of absence for six months, but we are obliged to take a bond trom 
the patient’s relatives, that they will see after the patient and re- 
port every month how he is getting on. We are at liberty to 
cause his return at any time, but that is very seldom acted upon. 
Most frequently those who are granted absence are discharged as 
being fit to be allowed to remain at large. 

The PRESIDENT. If the person decline to rive bonds can you 
compel them to do it ? 

Dr. Lanpor. The act states this most positively. If it is ae- 
cepted, the leave of absence provides for the care of him, They 
can not provide for insane patients in the country, except by send- 
ing them to an Asylum. There is no poor lawin Canada, Friends 
must provide or send the cases to an asylum, 

Dr. Kirksripe. [am very unwilling to occupy the time of the 
Association, but this discussion has impressed me very strongly 
with the danger of making general rules from an observation of a 
limited number of cases. When first connected with a hospital 
for the insane, | was disposed to give the largest liberty to all, but 
the longer I have been in the specialty the more cautious I have 
become. After having a patient who had not seemed to be sui. 
cidal, travel sixty miles and then drown himself in the sea, and 
others of a like character attempt it, sometimes successfully, in 
rivers and ponds, or on railroad tracks, or by other means, from 
which they would have been protected if they had remained in the 
Hospital, | have become much more cautious in granting leave of 
absence, or at least in recommending it. No slight advantage can 
compensate the loss of a single life, for the destruction of property, 
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or the hundred kinds of mischief that may be perpetrated by in- 
sane thus given their freedom. When the friends of a patient 
have desired to make such experiments, I have asked to be re- 
leased from all responsibility, and then allowed them to do as they 
choose, after hearing the general result of my experience, which ts 
that very few are benefited by going home when only partially 
cured, and that many are made worse by such a course. 

Dr. Lanpor. Dr. Kirkbride is under a false impression, No 
bond is taken to prevent suicide. The bond is taken that the re- 
latives shall take such precautions us they can, They are not in 
volved in re sponsibility by doing so, neither are persons sent out 
who are known to be anxious to commit suicide. Those cases are 
selected that are beginning to recover, and feel distressed with the 
surroundings of the Asylwn. 

Dr Kirkeripe. Could not those who have a tendency to sui- 
cide be accompanied by an attendant ? 

Dr, LANDOR, But I would no more consent to a suicidal person 
going out than I should approve of loosing a tiger in a city. I 
send out those persons who are beginning to improve, those who 
are half cured and more certain to recover if sent home than it 
permitted to remain in the Asylum. But Ido not feel myself at 
all responsible about the future character of the patients I send 
out. Lam not competent to pierce their thoughts, and I do not 
pretend to be. I do not think my personal responsibility can be 
impugned because I take this course. If a patient commits any 
unforseen act in the Asylum, no one blames those who are doing 
the best in their power and judgment. 

Dr. Kirkeripe. IT would like to correct an impression that 
seems to have been made on some of the members. I spoke par- 
ticularly of cases that had a suicidal disposition, although not 
obviously so, or other mischievous and dangerous propensities. I 
have no hesitation in saying that arule to send out half cured 
patients is an extremely bad one. They very often relapse. If 
they do not relapse they do not improve. They go up and down 
the land, creating trouble in families, exciting mischief and doing 
more perhaps than any other class of people to produce an un- 
sound state of public opinion in regard to institutions for the in- 
sane. Feeling they have a special mission to carry out there is no 
statement too monstrous or absurd to be adhered to, if likely to 
promote their object. 

Dr. Buexnuw. I think that Dr. Landor has been misunder- 
stood. I do not pretend to say that Dr, Landor is free from re- 
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sponsibility, but that he is only responsible for doing the best 
according to his judgment. He must judge of each individual 
patient how that patient should be treated, If Dr. Landor had 
made up his mind on a full review of the circumstances belonging 
to an individual, that it was giving him a better chance, to be re- 
moved from the Asylum, end to reside with his friends, I think 
Dr, Landor could sit down and Say, he could not be held responsi- 
ble for all which might happen. Suicides sometimes occur in 
asylums with the adoption of the most stringent rules. According 
to my view I should not feel responsible for doing more than 
exercising the best of my judgement, and having the patient 
treated accordingly. 

Dr. Wapprett. On the principle that change is treatment in 
many cases of ordinary disease, insane patients may be benefited 
by being allowed to leave the Institution for the benefit of change 
when that can be done safely, and [| doubt not that it often hap- 
pens that patients suffering from the effects of insanity in some of 
its forms in a state of convalescence may recover more rapidly by 
being allowed to return to their friends, than by continuing them 
in the Asylum. It is my practice, however, to discharge some 
patients when much improved, but [mark them off our record in 
the condition in which they are discharged, and many recover 
after, but they are returned in ‘he statisties of the Asylum, as 
“much improved,” 

Dr. Lanpor. The Doctor, (Kirkbride) states that a patient 
went fifty miles to commit suicide. If he had a patient in his Asy- 
lum who had never displayed suicidal tendencies, and to the best 
of his judgement never would likely be, do you (to Dr. Kirkbride) 
think you would be responsible for such a person’s suicide? You 
formed your opinion, he has never displayed these symptoms, and 
he is sent out of the Asylum, surely you do not hold yourself re- 
sponsible for an act, of which there were previously no indieations, 
because if you did you might never discharge such a patient. 

Dr. Kinkerir. - only mention this ease as illustrating the 
danger of patients being at the seaside, 

Dr. Laxpor. You do not hold yourself responsible for such 
cases 7 

Dr. Kirkurmr. do not speak of the responsibility but of the 
possible danger. 

Dr. Lanpor. If that is the case you might never discharge a 
patient. Danger then arises from patients who never displayed 
any suictlal symptoms. You put me in this difficulty, I can not 
see at all why you do not detain every patient forever. 
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Dr. Kirksrir. [do not take the point you make. 

Dr. Lanpor. It is that patients committing suicide when near 
water, who never before had shown any symptoms of suicide ought 
according to your view, always to be detained in an asylum, lest 
they should be tempted by water and some sudden impulse to de 
stroy themselves. 

Dr. Kirnkeripe. No Sir, what I said was in reference to going 
to the sea shore, that it was attended with danger, I mentioned 
one case that I did not suppose had any such propensity, I think 
patients should not be exposed to unnecessary danger while under 
our care, 

Dr. Lanpor. How did he manifest it ? 

Dr. Kirksripr. IT am sure he never would have committed 
suicide by drowning if he had not been where there was water. 

Dr. Lanpor. It is one of those impulsive suicides of a man who 
never before showed the propensity, and neither you nor any one 
else could be blamed or have your conscience disturbed by such 
an event. 

Dr. Grissom, I merely rise to state that the experience of our 
Institution in furloughing or discharging wneured patients, has 
been rather a painful one, during a part of its history at least, 
under the administration, both of my predecessor, a very learned 
and excellent official, and of my own; a custom, however still pure 
sued to a limited extent on account of legal requirements and want 
of room for accommodations, One which would have brought a 
pang to Dr. Landor’s heart, is the case of a man in whom there 
had been reported no special homicidal tendency, but some disposi- 
tion to violence at times, After a short treatment and some im- 
provement he was taken away by his brother and guardian, and 
having been at home only a short time he destroyed his father, 
wife and two children during the same paroxysm. He was again 
committed and is now in the Asylum. Another instance is that of 
» young man taken home by his father unimproved, but supposed 
to be a harmless epileptic, but soon destroyed his father in a most 
violent manner. Some of the more recent cases in my Own experi- 
ence are quite as painful, One that I sent home upon my own 
responsibility not long since was run over by a train of cars and 
killed. Another that I thought not altogether cured, but might 
be benefited by home associations made an attack upon his wife 
and had to be returned from his probation, I mention these cases 
in confirmation of the position of Dr. Kirkbride, and to show the 
great risk and responsibility of the removal. 
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Dr. A. E. Macponatp, New York. I should like to add my tes- 
timony to that of the gentlemen who have expressed disapproval 
of the system, [can not say that my experience in the matter of 
granting passes has been adverse, for I have had no experience, 
inasmuch as I have given no furlough since my connection with the 
Institution. But L have found enough evidence in the experience 
of my predecessors, and in the condition of patients who having 
been allowed to leave the Asylum upon pass, by my immediate 
predecessor, returned after I had assumed charge, to induce me to 
conclude that the system was not a good one. In one instance a 
man murdered his wife, and upon being taken to the police station 
and examined, a pass from one of my predecessors was found in 
his pocket. Each one of the patients who returned from pass 
after my appointment to the Asylum, did so in worse condition 
than that in which he left. Insanity is the result of certain 
conditions, and certain surroundings, and I fail to see how recovery 
from it is to be expected by a return to those conditions and sur- 
roundings. If Dr, Stiles will excuse me for saying so, it looks to 
me a little too much like homeopathy, exhibiting as remedies, the 
very agencies which have produced the disease, I had been pre- 
pared to believe that the objections which I found to paroling 
patients, applied only to those of the poorer classes, and that in 
private asylums, and with patients of means, the system might be 
a desirable one, But the testimony of Dr. Kirkbride convinces 
me that the objections hold good in all classes. 

Dr. Grissom, While the subject under discussion is by no 
means exhausted, it seems to me that it is dependent upon isolated 
cases, and that its further discussion can not benefit the Association, 
I therefore move to lay the subject on the table. 

Dr, Sarru, Missouri. It seems to me this subject is of sufficient 
importance, not only to demand our candid consideration, but such 
an expression of opinion as would clearly indicate the position of 
this Association. I have no doubt there are exceptional cases that 
would be benefited by the parole system. For example among 
those who have long been inmates of our hospitals without im- 
provement, and who have been uniformily quiet and inoffensive, 
and manifested neither homicidal nor suicidal propensity, there 
might be some who would be improved by removing them from 
the monotony of asylum life, and giving them the advantages of 
new scenery and associations. It would, however, be a very grave 
dlaty to assume the responsibily of selecting cases for the experi- 
ment, for the simple reason, it would be impossible to determine 
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what delusions, hallucinations, or illusions might take possession of 
patients after returning to their homes, and being in the midst of 
family and friends. Perhaps we have all been occasionally startled 
by the sudden manifestation of a homicidal or suicidal propensity, 
among those who had previously shown no such tendency, It is 
also well established, that those nearest and dearest to the insane, 
by the ties of nature and affection, are usually the victims of hom- 
icidal impulse, and those who have committed deeds of such 
enormity in their families, after admission into our asylums, are 
often among our most quiet and pleasant patients. We have now 
such in our Institution, It is likewise true that latent suicidal ten- 
dency often exists, waiting only for an opportunity to accomplish 
the secret purpose. In view of all these considerations, if we 
should adopt the practice of paroling unrecovered patients, and 
fearful and appalling results follow, would not the responsibilty, ina 
great degree, justly attach tous? If we should take a different 
view of the subject, I am sure the communities, in whose midst 
such patients would be returned, and such results witnessed, would 
have but one opinion, and hold us to a strict accountability. Ina 
few instances I have yielded to the importunities of friends, and 
allowed patients to return home for a short time on probation, but 
in all such cases, first impressed upon the friends or guardians, 
the uncertainty and danger of the course, and if they still per- 
sisted in desiring their temporary removal, required them to 
assume the whole responsibility. Some were benefited by the 
change, but a larger number returned in a much worse condition 
than at the time of leaving. I think my friend, Dr. Landor, in his 
criticism, certainly mistook the import of Dr, Kirkbride’s remarks 
in supposing that according to his position, it would never be safe 
to discharge any patient because impossible to tell what the future 
would develop, [ understand Dr, Kirkbride’s remarks as apply- 
ing wholly to the danger of discharging unrecovered patients for 
the reason, it was impossible to predict their delusions and im- 
pulses, after leaving the Institution. He said nothing about 
recovered patients, because this subject was not before the Associ- 
ation, but simply the question as to the propriety and safety of 
paroling unrecovered patients, Of course, Dr. Kirkbride, as any 
other superintendent, would not hesitate to discharge a patient re- 
covered after sufficient length of time has elapsed to establish 
recovery. In conelusion allow me to say I believe this Association, 
by an overwhelming majority, would unhesitatingly affirm that 
the practice of paroling unrecovered patients would be exceedingly 
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unsafe and dangerous, inconsistent with the progress of psycholog- 
ical medicine, and likely to bring reproach upon our Institutions. 


The Secretary announced that Dr. Jarvis had for- 
warded a number of English reports for the use ef the 
members. Also that the mansion of the late Hon. W. 
HL. Seward would be open for the examination of mem- 
hers after 2 p.., this day. Also that the Association 
would visit the State Lunatic Asylum for Insane Crim- 
inals under the charge of Dr. Wilkie, at 3 rp... and 
after that the State Prison, and at 8 p. M., accept the 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs, D. M. Osborne. 

On motion the Association adjourned. 

The Association spent the afternoon in visiting and 
examining the excellent arrangements of the State 
Lunatic Asylum for Insane Criminals under the charge 
of Dr. Wilkie, and afterwards passed through the 
prison, and spent the evening sociably at the residence 


of Mr. D. M. Osborne. 


May 21, 1875. 
The Association was called to order at 9.380 4. a, by 
the President. 
The minutes of the meetings of yesterday were read 
and approved, 


Dr. Barpwin. Lask leave to make a correction, Mr. President 
and Gentlemen of the Association. In looking at this morning’s 
paper, I find that I could not have expressed myself either cor- 
rectly or intelligently, yesterday, upon the subject of furloughing 
patients, Standing as I did, and do now, in the presence of the 
highest authority, either this country or England can produce, and 
unaccustomed to express myself at all in public, I was embar- 
rassed, 1 will now ask your indulgence, as I am impelled only by 
the earnest and sincere desire, if moving in the wrong direction, 
to be set right. In examining my note book, I find the largest 
number of patients out at one time, was in the month of Novem- 
ber, when there were two females and nine males. The result of 
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the experiment was not always successful, and was not expeeted 
to be, as many of the chronic cases were out only temporarily, to 
ratify themselves or their friends. OF the recent cnses that have 
been sent out on trial prior, say thirty or sixty days, to discharge, 
not one has returned, Of the chronic cases three were discharged 
after trials, ranging from sixty to one hundred and twenty days, 
who would have remained inmates of the Institution permanently, 
if this experiment had not been made. ‘Two classes of cases are 
furloughed, first the chronic and stationary, who have no symp- 
toms of a violent and dangerous tendency, and who are not under 
medical treatment. Secondly, the recent cases that | think ought 
to he discharged, but I prefer, before doing se, placing them on 
trial, and keeping them during this probation, under the restrain- 
ing influences of the Asylum, The Asylum I represent is in a 
rural district, and the patients, when taken away, under the pro 
tection of their friends, go to their homes in the country, and are 
hot exposed to the temptations of those adjacent to large cities. 
If IT was situated as Dr. Macdonald, I would grant no furloughs, 
and T expect very few discharges, but L can not see much practi- 
cal force between a case that perpetrates a crime with a furlough 
in his pocket and one that holds his certifieate as discharged, 
cured. If there is any practical method by which, when I dis- 
charge a patient, Pean have the assurance that he will not have a 
return of his malady, and be upon my hands again, or commit 
some great crime before he is returned, I should like to reach it. 

The Presipenr. The subject brought to the attention of the 
Association by Dr. Barstow, was under consideration at the close 
of the last session. Before the further consideration of that ques- 
tion is proceeded with, the chair will take occasion to remind mem- 
bers that this annual meeting is drawing towards a close, and that 
care should be taken not to protract discussions too much, lest 
there should not be time to adequately consider all the questions 
that may come before this body. The subject of Dr. Barstow’s 
statement is now open for further consideration, 


On motion of Dr. Compton, the subject was laid 
upon the table. 


The Presipent. The next subject is the paper, and resolutions 
offered by Dr. Ray. 

The Secretary then read a preamble and resolutions 
prepared by Dr, Isaac Ray. 
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The Association of Medical Superintendents of American Insti- 
tutions for the Insane, having been formed for the purpose of 
promoting the welfare of the insane, regard it as one of their duties 
to enquire into and pass judgement upon any scheme, project, or 
change, offered professedly with this end in view. They would 
be faithless to the trust they have assumed, were they to remain 
in silence while changes in the management of our hospitals are 
forced upon us, calculated to impair their usefulness and inflict a 
positive harm upon their inmates. The duty to speak at the pres- 
ent time is all the greater, in view of the fact that the objects 
sought for by these new measures are sufficiently secured in the 
existing arrangements, and the pretended demand for them pro- 
ceeds from no actual, tangible grievances, but solely from that 
prevalent spirit of discontent which is ever ready to discover a 
fancied wrong, and clamor for a change in whatever has stood the 
test of a little time. Were this dissatisfaction confined to the 
ordinary methods of discussing evils, real or fancied, it would 
furnish no ground of complaint, and we would cheerfully meet it 
in the same way. Gut without reference to us, without inquiry 
of any kind in fact, it has been thrust upon us in the shape of leg- 
islation unexceptionally mischievous in its effect on the true pur- 
poses of hospitals for the insane, and thus it is that inetitutions 
which should be managed on well-matured, intelligent principles, 
their course guided by one animating spirit taking in all the cir- 
cumstances of the situation, are disturbed by an intrusive element, 
having with them no kind of affiliation, and calculated in the na- 
ture of things to destroy that harmony of action which is indispens- 
able to the highest measure of success. Believing that whatever 
of progress has been accomplished by our hospitals may be fairly 
attributed, in a great measure, to the free and independent action 
allowed to their officers, whereby they have been enabled, without 
apprehension of popular fear or fayor, to manage their charge in 
the way commended to them, either by the general voice of the 
profession or their own deliberate convictions, we should for that 
reason alone, deplore any legislation calculated to substitute for 
such liberty the suggestions of an outside party entirely ignorant, 
it may be, of the working of a hospital, as well as of the move- 
ment of the insane mind. If the time shall ever come when the 
Legislature, in its zeal for the publie good, shall establish a board 
of officers to supervise the medical practice of the State, with 
power to enter every sick man’s chamber, to inquire respecting the 
medicine and diet prescribed, and any other matter connected with 
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his welfare, and report the results of their examination to the con- 
stituted authorities, then it may be proper to consider the pro- 
priety of extending the same kind of paternal visitation to the 
hospitals for the insane. Without arrogating to ourselves any ex- 
traordinary wisdom, w» believe that the accomplished work of 
this Association, as well as the character and reputation of its 
present members, fairly entitles it to a respectful hearing in any 
matter of legislation, affecting the interests of the insane, in the 
establishments devoted to their custody and treatment. 

We therefore offer the following resolutions in the hope that 
they will receive from the publie all the attention te which thee 
importance of the subject, and the authority of the source from 
which they come entitle them. 

Resolved, That the government of our hospitals, as at present 
constituted, whereby a physician supposed to be eminently quali- 
fied by his professional training and his traits of character, both 
moral and intellectual, is invested with the immediate control of 
the whole establishment, while a Board of Directors, Trustees or 
Managers, as they are differently called in different places,—men of 
acknowledged integrity and intelligence—has the general super- 
vision of its affairs, has been found by ample experience to furnish 
the best security against abuses, and the strongest incentives to 
constant effort and improvement. 

Resolved, That any supernumerary functionaries, endowed with 
the privilege of scrutinizing the management of the hospital, even 
setting in judgment on the conduct of attendants, and the com- 
plaints of patients, and controlling the management, directly by 
the exercise of superior power, or indirectly by stringent advice, 
can scarcely accomplish an amount of good sufficient to compen- 
sate for the harm that is sure to follow. 

Resolved, That the duty of restoring the insane, and of pro. 
curing the highest possible degree of comfort for those beyond the 
reach of cure, implies a knowledge of their malady, and of their 
ways and manners, that can be obtained only by study and obsery- 
ation, 

Resolved, That the work of conducting any particular individ- 
ual through the mazes of disease into the light of unclouded reason, 
embracing, as it does, the drugs he is to take, the privileges he is 
to enjoy, the letters he is to write or to receive, and the company 
he may see, implies not only certain professional attainments, but 
« close and continuous observation of his conduct and conversa- 
tion, neither of which qualifications can be expected from the class 
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of functionaries above mentioned, though appointed for the express 
purpose of making suggestions and proffering advice. 

Resolved, That one of the first things in the treatment of a 
patient, is to secure his confidence, to make him feel that he is im 
the hands of friends who will protect and care for him; and yet 
this purpose is completely frustrated when it is incessantly pro- 
claimed to him from the walls of his apartment, that the people to 
whom he has been entrusted, are not trusted by others, and that 
any aid or comfort he may require must be sought from a power 
paramount to theirs, 

Resolved, That valuable information may be obtained from the 
letters of patients respecting their mental movements, as many 
will communicate their thoughts in this manner more unreservedly 
than in their conversation, which advantage is lost when their let- 
ters are forwarded unopened, 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the letters of the insane, especially 
of women, often contain matter, the very thought of which, after 
recovery, will overwhelm them with mortification and dismay, any 
law which compels the sending of such letters is, clearly, an out- 
rage on common decency and common humanity. 

Resolved, That the fact so much asserted at the present day, 
and offered as the main reason for the legislation in question, viz.: 
that sane persons are often falsely imprisoned, on the pretence of 
insanity, is not true, and that we believe that if ever, it is extremely 
rare that a single case of wrongful imprisonment in any hospital 
in this country has taken place. 

Resolved, "That should such cases occur, it would require more 
knowledge and experience to detect and expose their true char- 
acter than any but the officers of the hospital would be likely to 
possess. 

Resolved, That the Project of Law for regulating the relations 
of the insane, adopted by the unanimous vote of the Association, 
in 1868, prescribes such safeguards against abuses of every kind, 
as are best fitted to secure that object with the least possible 
amount of inconvenience to parties not immediately concerned. 

Resolved, That the practice now rather common even among 
those who write or lecture on the subject for the instruction of the 
public, of designating as “ Private Asylums” the corporate Hos- 
pitals of the country, such as the McLean Asylum at Somerville, 
the Butler Hospital at Providence, the Retreat for the Insane at 
Hartford, the Bloomingdale Asylum in New York and the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital in Philadeldhia, is caleulated to mislead the 
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public mind respecting the true character of such establishments. 

Founded as they are on the gifts and bequests of benevolent per. 
sons, conducted by officers paid by a fixed salary, and Directors or 
Managers with no compensation at all, and watched by a system 
of visitation, unequaled in frequency and thoroughness by that of 
any public hospital, they are in no sense of the term Private Asy- 
lums, 

Dr. Kirkeripe, in the Chair. It was moved and seconded that 
the paper be adopted. 

Dr. Ranney, Iowa. [rise to express my hearty concurrence in 
the preamble and resolutions which have just been read, I do not 
expect that in anything I may say, I shall add anything to them, 
and I certainly would not have anything taken from them. They 
seem to me to cover in the usual masterly style of their dis- 
tinguished author, a broad ground of vital interest to hospitals and 
asylums, their officers, and the patients under their care, and to be 
worthy of our most serious consideration, It seems to me an un- 
questionable fact, that during the last few years, American institu- 
tions for the insane have been, and perhaps still are, on trial before 
an alarmed and prejudiced public; and there is great danger that 
the result may jeopardize the welfare of the class. These institu- 
tions have been erected at great cost, to restore to soundness of 
mind, or properly care for, as the case may be. The causes of 
the alarm and prejudice, on the part of a considerable portion of 
the public, which it has fallen to my lot to witness and feel more 
of perhaps, than to any other member of this body, and which 
have in a few instances already got expression and embodiment in 
legislative acts, are chiefly two; gross misrepresentation on the 
one hand, and ignorance onthe other, Through the misrepresenta- 
tions of sundry evil-minded or misguided persons, some of whom 
are at least of questionable mental integrity, some of whom have 
been unwillingly, but not improperly inmates of hospitals at dif- 
ferent times for some period. The unenlightened public are sup- 
plied with soul stirring accounts of false imprisonment through the 
basest motives on the part of designing and wicked relations, of 
abuse and cruelty practiced upon patients by their attendants, to 
which the Superintendent is made particeps criminis, all set forth 
with a plausibility and pathos, in the newspapers, in appeals or 
memorials to legislative bodies and in the pages of fiction, well 
calculated to deceive and arouse the unreasoning and ignorant, 
and not devoid of effect upon some persons of whom we might ex- 
pect better things. Now with regard to these extraordinary 
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representations and charges which have been so wide-spread and 
have so exercised the public mind and have done much harm and 
are likely to do stil) more harm, unless counteracted or refuted, 
no explanation, extended statement or argument is needed here or 
by me. We have heard them too often repeated not to know 
them by heart. Every member of the Association, perhaps, has 
refuted and shown their groundlessness or gross exaggeration. 
I will therefore content myself with a brief reference to one or two 
points, After many years spent in four different Institutions for 
the insane in four different States, during which time I have assisted 
in caring for, or have had under my care about three thousand 
patients, Ido not recall a single instance known to me of the ex- 
istence of improper motives on the part of those who sent patients 
to those Institutions, nor a single attempt on the part of friends 
to procure the admission and detention of a sane person, other than. 
a confirmed inebriate. A few of whom I have had under eare for 
want of a more suitable place for their detention, of this, however, 
I do not know as anybody is disposed to complain, improper as it 
may be to reevive them into our hospitals and asylums. And the 
only really sane persons [ have known being in a hospital under my 
care, have been persons under arrest and committed by a court for 
observation and the determination of the question of health or 
disease, responsibility or irresponsibility. Nor do I believe our 
patients are abused, ill-treated and neglected as is so often charged. 
It is true not all of those we employ to take the immediate care of 
our patients, however carefully we make selection from among 
those who seek such employment, or those whom we can induce to 
engage in such important and exhaustive service, prove to be 
capable and philanthropic or even quite humane; but so far as my 
experience goes it has been rare that they have been deserving of 
the severe censure that has been so unreservedly meted out to them 
sometimes, and greatly inflamed the community in which one or 
another hospital is situated. Not the least of the evils following, 
or growing out of the present state of public sentiment is the prob- 
able effect in retarding the application for the admission of patients 
to the different hospitals and.asylums till the disorder becomes fixed, 
or strongly tends to become chronic and incurable. I am very cer- 
tain I have seen this result in a marked and painful degree. This 
of course diminishes the proportion of recoveries and increases the 


proportion of incurable insane persons in the community, and to 
that extent taxation, which is sufficiently burdensome everywhere, 
is somewhat increased. Indirectly it may prevent the appropriation 
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of the means for the application of curative measures, or the proper 
care of the thousands who are without proper care. If eighty per 
centum of those who become insane should and will get well or 
recover, if placed with reasonable promptness in a hospital, as has 
been stated repeatedly by high authority, how strikingly is this 
fact in contrast to actual results of treatment in hospitals and 
asylums throughout the country, where the ratio of recoveries upon 
admission will fall below fifty per centum. To no other cause is 
this sad result so much due, as to baneful or at least, injurious 
legislation and the public distrust of the integrity of hospitals and 
their officers, induced and kept alive by the misrepresentations and 
tirades [have alluded to, which result in patients being sent to the 
hospitals, only when the chances for cure have been more or less 
diminished, or only as a last resort. In view of these facts if 
correctly stated, and others that will readly suggest themselves 
doubtless to different members, shall we not be held culpable if we 
do not individually and as a body do all in our power to correct 
the erroneous feeling and sentiment we well know is widely enter- 
tained? The great remedy for this really unfortunate relation of 
hospitals and asylums tothe public and legislative bodies is, in my 
opinion, the widest dissemination of correct information with re- 
gard to their proper work, their proper management, and the 
mutual relations that should obtain between them and their officers, 
and the publie at large. This the preamble and resolutions before 
us are well calculated to do, and IT hope they will be adopted with- 
out dissent, with a recommendation that they be appended to the 
next report of all the hospitals and asylums for the insane in the 
country. 

Dr. Kirnkeripe. | would just say that this preamble and the 
resolutions have my hearty concurrence because it is only a 
repetition of what we have declared on previous occasions. The 
whole matter has been presented by Dr. Ray in language that is 
unmistakable. I heartily approve of the paper. 

Dr. Gray, New York. 1 would like to make one remark, though 
Ido not propose to discuss the question; I think it must be con- 
ceded that Dr. Ray, (as he does generally in the work he presents 
to the public) has quite fully exhausted the subject. In looking it 
over as it has been pressed upon the attention of the various Legis- 
Jatures in the last few years, it seems to have been the work of un- 
cured insane or fanatical persons who sought to influence others, as 
they termed it, in the welfare of the insane. As a conspicuous in- 
tance we have the report of the Board of Public Charities of Massa- 
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chusetts, (and I speak with all deference, particularly of Wendell 
Phillips, as he has always been a cons icuous advocate for right, 
duty, benevolence and all that sort of thing,) if his views were 
carried out he would destroy these institutions. And he makes 


his report without even a visit to an asylum, makes gratuitous 
assaults upon the body of managers and officers in every direction, 
and even assumes to dictate the medical care. He charges the 
imprisonment of persons who are not insane, and the feeding of 
them with opium, &c., and all without any personal examinations, 
or even interviews with the various superintendents. 1 am happy 
to say that, although that matter has been pressed upon our legis- 
lature, it has received very little comfort. and no action, because it 
has not had the countenance of the Board of State Charities or of 
any persons who are at all familiar with the wants and condition 
of the insane. Tam very glad to vote for the prohibitory resolu- 
tions and to listen to the remarks of Dr. Ray. 

Dr. Kirkeripe. I would just say that this preamble and the 
resolutions have my hearty concurrence, because it is only a repeti- 
tion of what we have declared on previous occasions. The whole 
matter has been presented by Dr. Ray in language that is unmis- 
takable. I heartily approve of the paper. 

Dr. Wattace. [heartily approve of the sentiments of the reso- 
lutions. Iam too old a member not to know that these resolutions 
will pass, but I intend to vote against them because I do not be- 
lieve in dignifying these fanatics. 

Dr. Warker. I desire to say a single word for Massachusetts. 
It is perhaps not known that Mr, Phillips’ report fell dead before 
the Legislature of Massachusetts. So far es I can learn, it failed 
to produce a single ripple. We do not fear Mr, Phillips, with his 
evolutions and withering imprecation, half 2s much as we fear 
these half-cured lunatics who go around button-holeing every Sena- 
tor, and whose work is such that we can not get at them. I think 
these resolutions of Dr. Ray are just what is needed at the present 
time, They are argumentative, and embrace all that can be said 5 
they are dignified as they should be, and as this body, of all oth- 
er, should desire to have them. I believe that the time is just 
ripe for these resolutions, and if adopted, they will be attended 
with more good than anything printed during the past twelve 
years. 

Dr. Gray. Have you lock boxes in your Institution ? 

Dr. Watker. I have. 

Dr. Hucues. Mr. President, 1 do not rise to dissent from the 
resolutions, but to suggest that some of us have, in my opinion, 
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been in the habit of wrongly discharging, as not insane, cases of 
actual aleoholic insanity. I think it would be best if Superintend- 
ents would designate the patients so discharged in such a manner 
as not to create a misconception in the public mind, so as not to 
have the impression made upon the public that we are supporting 
a resolution not sustained by the tenor of our reports. I have 
always regarded as insane, persons deranged in their reason and 
volition by disease, and considered such a disease insanity, whether 
caused by poisoning of the blood from aleohol or any other toxx- 
mie agent. Such cases of mental derangement from alcoholic 
poisoning as get into our asylums, as soon as the normal action of 
the brain returns, some of us have been accustomed to discharge 
without comment, and some as “not insane.” Do you not see 
that erroneous impressions may be made from discharging these 
patients as “not insane.” Some suspicious disturbers of publie 
confidence in our asylums, may have, from this source, obtained 
some of their material for the statement that persons actually not 
insane are confined in our asylums, I regret that it can be said by 
these agitators of the public peace, in regard to us with some 
plausibility, though not with truth, “ out of your own mouths do 
we condemn you.” A man insane from the poison of alcohol is as 
really deranged in mind as from a blow, or the poison of syphilis. 

Dr. Reyno.ips. | hope this paper will be adopted, and that his 
request that a copy be furnished for cach hospital report will also 
be adopted. 

Dr. Goppine. Lrise to say that I cordially endorse the sentir 
ment of the resolutions. Iam pained to hear that any person pro- 
poses to vote against them. We, in Massachusetts, have been 
lying under the batteries, without speaking, being regarded as the 
guilty party. I think in this body, removed from those local dis- 
cussions, the time has come for us to return the fire. 

Dr. Gray. Dr. Hughes suggests to me that | am the man al- 
luded to as discharging persons “not insane.’ We have been in 
the habit of occasionally receiving, especially in the earlier history 
of the Institution, drunkards for their reformation. Sometimes a 
person is sent by a justice of the peace, as an insane person, hav- 
ing been seen in a confused or violent state after a drunken row, 
I do not receive such as insane or discharge them as insane, but I 
think this point is hardly germain to this resolution, and do 
not wish to involve the real question by further discussion. I 
think Dr, Earle, of Northampton, in his last report, made a very 
nice distinction, The temper of it is admirable. He said they 
were sober when they went out. 
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Dr. Wappett. Locked letter boxes in the wards for the use of 
the insane under the control of the postal department have not 
been introduced with us, and I trust they never may be as I re- 
gard them injurious, alike to the patients, and to their corres pond- 
ents, 

Dr. Compron. This legislative interference with the internal 
management of hospitals for the insane has not reached our lati- 
tude yet. I hope it will never get there. It certainly must be 
very annoying to a conscientious medical officer. Still I do not 
feel like anticipating such a disaster by fortifying against it. As 
a representative of the Mississippi State Lunatic Asylum, I would 
vote against the resolutions, and when they were first read I de- 
termined to vote against them. We at the South do not need 
them, and the resolutions strike me as giving too much importance, 
too great a notoriety if you please, to these parties who are en- 
gaged in such a revolutionary reform. I do not think that we 
should fear Mrs. Packard. If she is insane, as is allewed, she is to 
be pitied and not secourged. If she is an impostor she can be ex- 
posed. She seems to have made some impression upon one or 
more members of Congress, but, as has been related, as soon as 
the members became enlightened, her work was destroyed and her 
influence ceased. My idea is, that in the battle on this subject we 
could use our guns more effectively after the enemy came 
within range. “Suflicient unto the day is the evil thereof” — Per- 
haps if IT were in Massachusetts | would appreciate the force and 
the necessity for the resolutions. As it is I do not. As far as 
post-office boxes in the Asylum are concerned, I see nothing very 
dreadful in them so long as they are under the supervision of the 
Board of Trustees, Iam perfectly willing that my Board of Trus- 
tees should read every letter that may be written in the Asylum, 
and if the public demand a more thorough insight into the 
affairs of the Asylum, I shall not demur, so long as the investiga- 
tion be entrusted to the Board of Trustees. I repeat that I 
doubt the policy of adopting the resolutions, but inasmuch as an 
expression is desired from the whole Association as to the subject 
matter contained in them, and as some of my friends here deemed 
them necessary, I shall vote for them. 


The resolutions were adopted with two dissenting 
votes, Drs. Wallace and Gundry. 


The Presipent, resuming the chair. Iam glad that these resolu- 
tions have been prepared by Dr. Ray, and adopted by the Associa- 
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tion. The silence and sensitiveness of superintendents under censure, 
have, I think, had the effect to give rise to some suspicion in the 
public mind of a consciousness of failure or weakness that would 
have sometimes been dispelled or prevented by a bold and indig- 
nant denial of what is untrue and unjust. 


paper on Responsibility of the 


Dr. Gray then read a j 


Insane in criminal cases, (published in the American 
JourNAL or INsanrry, in the July and October numbers. 


Dr. Kirksripe, IT move that Dr. John Ordronaux, Commis- 
sioner ef Lunacy for the State of New York, and a distinguished 
member of the medical profession be invited to take a seat with 
the Association and participate in its discussions, Dr, Ordron- 
aux’s position is one of great responsibility, and the whole charac- 
ter of the State’s action in regard to the insane, depends in no 
small degree upon the course pursued by this officer. For these 
reasons I make this motion, which I trust will be unanimously 


adopted, 


The motion was seconded and unanimously agreed 
to, and Dr. Ordronaux was formally introduced to the 
Association. 


Dr. Gunpry. [am sure I express the unanimous feeling of this 
Association, when I give my own feelings of pleasure in listening 
to the paper of Dr. Gray. We are to look for the starting point 
in all cases under investigation, knowing that we can not recognize 
an insane person, without in our own mind being sure that some dis- 
ease of the brain shall have been the starting point. But the diffi- 
culty is here, we are called upon to investigate the case, when the 
criminal act has occurred, with the friends and relatives anxious to 
reveal all the characteristics of the man, while the mass are against 
giving the facts, and hence we have to suppose a great deal. Ido not 
suppose the tendency of the belief in automatic acts, necessarily 
involves physical acts. We are all of us automatic to a great 
extent; we are all creatures of circumstance ; we learn very soon 
that we are such creatures; we have power over these circum- 
stances, although modifying them by our will. Let us suppose for 
one moment, that disease has made its appearance, suggesting 
notions which the man had formerly before he got out of his 
mind. Circumstances present themselves, but in very different 
phases. The disease may exist long before any outward act. If 
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you arrest his attention, and ask whether this be right or wrong, and 
the act is not automatic, then he becomes responsible so far as the 
crime is concerned. Now, therefore, I say that when a given case 
comes to be investigated, the insanity being granted in that case, 
then insanity having been once proved in the case, it follows that he 
ceases to be responsible for his acts. The act establishes the fact 
that, probably some temptation at that moment overcame him, 
which would not be overpowering to you or me, but was to him in 
whom disease has been introduced. I think where disease comes 
in to permeate our minds, that itis more proper for us, as scientific 
men, to recognize that that was the original cause, so to speak, of 
that man’s crime, and that therefore he is not a responsible agent. 
An atrocious and horrible murder is committed, so revolting to 
human nature, that we stand aghast. The first thought is that the 
man must be crazy, that is the intuitive thought. [hesitate before 
I say that the common, universal first thoughts of people, are 
founded upon error, I think that is illustrated to the reverse in a 
great number of cases, | think some of the great criminal cases will 
show that to be correct. I therefore arrive at the conclusion, that 
when we are called upon to investigate a case of homicide, our first 
duty is to investigate that man’s life, and ascertain whether there is 
presumption of disease, to learn of his ancestry, his habits of life, 
his training, and the opportunity of developing his nature. We 
can not say that those who choose the lives of thieves, are those 
who came from good, honest parents. Now the next thing is to 
ascertain whether any actual departure from the regular course in 
life took place, and if so, where the disease began. Often we have 
to infer arguing backwards instead of forwards. In our asylums 
we have people who do the commonest things, perfectly capable of 
understanding, but not being able to govern themselves at the 
time. 

Dr. Mr. President: I am sure the Association is very 
grateful to Dr. Gray, for his most valuable paper. I have myself 
to thank him most sincerely, for the instruction it gives me in my 
own work, and I shall look with great interest for that portion of 
the paper which he has not read, and I trust he will not allow any 
avoidable delay to prevent it coming into our hands, in a printed 
form as soon as possible. The influence of Dr, Gray’s opinion we 
must have felt this morning, and the value of his statisties, we can 
anticipate, from our knowledge of his vast experience. They will 
be in the highest degree important, in illustrating the nature of 
insanity which tends to the production of crime. I take it, that 
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the only sure method by which we can establish the authority of 
our evidence in courts of justice, is to base that evidence as much 
as possible on observation. Lawyers, literary men, and cultivated 
men generally, can form and defend theoretical opinions as to the 
nature of insanity, upon which they may disagree, and argue 
forever; but when Dr. Gray brings forward a great array of well 
observed cases, and proves that so many people have committed 
such and such crimes, labeled with certain distinctive marks, and 
instigated by such and such conditions and motives, and then 
proceeds to show that the new case under consideration, is funda- 
mentally like a class of cases in his record, he is quite likely to 
succeed in any court, in establishing the fullest consideration for 
his evidence. With regard to the question of accountability, or to 
use the term which Dr. Gray employs, responsibility, is it not 
really the question of punishability 2? The question is who is the 
proper person to punish, and who is the proper person to excuse 
from punishment for crime? And does not the right answer to 
this question depend mainly upon the balance of good or evil, 
which would result from such punishment? I take it that 
there is a wide difference between any condition of the mind, 
which we can call insanity, and that of the mind of a man who 
has been born and brought up in brutality, without regard to 
social law, and who is perhaps unable to resist the temptation of 
securing five shillings, even if he have to kill his father for it, 
The action of that man may be as little under control as that of a 
lunatic, but to undertake upon hypothetical ground, to argue that 
such a man is any way insane, that I think we should never do, 
The main purpose of punishment, is to prevent criminals from repeat- 
ing their offense, and by means of threat, to prevent other persons 
from following their example. But by the punishment of death, it 
is possible so to offend the public sentiment, that more harm than 
good is done; and if persons ot more than doubtful sanity are @x- 
ecuted, the feeling of the community may be so shocked, that the law 
would be brought into disrepute. There are bloody laws in my 
country which have ceased to exist, except nominally, because the 
public sentiment has outgrown them; for instance, that law which 
asserts that homicide in the pursuit of a felonious act, however 
trivial, is murder, can not be acted upon, although our judges 
assert and maintain, that it is still the law of the land. They say, 
that if a man were to shoot at a fowl with the intention to steal it, 
and were by accident to kill a man, he would undoubtedly be 
guilty of murder; but no jury would bring in a verdict of murder 
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in such a case. In like manner it is difficult to convict murderers 
of unsound mind, who are not irresponsible according to the letter 
of the law, and the execution of such persons if convicted would 
revolt the public sentiment, and damage the administration of 
justice. Thet a man is irresponsible for crime, who suffers from 
any degree or amount of mental disease, is a very questionable 
position to take. Dr. Landor tells me that when he was in Aus- 
tralia, he made diligent inquiry, as to the fact and the reason for it, 
that the savages there had no insane among them; and he found 
that it was so, and the reason for it, was, that when any savage 
became insane, he was speared by the others. Now I can con- 
ceive that a number of murders committed by quasi insane crim- 
inals, and the arguments about them by doetors and lawyers, 
might in the end, lead the public to the belief, that every one who 
commits a murder, is insane; in which case the exponents of public 
opinion, in the form of law would have to choose between the 
irresponsibility of all murderers, letting them all off, or whether 
we should spear them all in our fashion, In my opinion, this ques- 
tion of irresponsibility for crime, resolves itself into this practical 
one; whom will it be good for the community to punish, and whom 
will it be good not to punish? It can be of no public advantage 
to punish undoubted lunatics, for their punishment can prove no 
deterrent example to other lunatics of the same kind, If any one 
should be punished for the crime of an undoubted lunatic, it ought 
to be the man who is responsible for his proper care, and who has 
neglected to make provision for it. But with regard to those 
criminals, whose mental condition deviates but a little from that of 
sanity. I say if any understanding of the nature of criminal acts, 
and the liability to punishment for committing them, can find easy 
access to their minds, then they ought to be punished. The ques- 
tion of capital punishment, is one with which we, as physicians 
and specialists, have nothing to do, and I think this is a very im- 
portant point to insist upon at the present time, for I see the 
opposite opinion stated in the last English publication on this sub- 
ject. Dr. Maudsley, in his recent work, on Responsibility in 
Mental Disease, says: ‘ Abolish capital punishment, and the dis- 
pute between lawyers and doctors, ceases to be of practical 
importance.” Now a physician maintaining this position, might 
be compelled in the witness box, to admit the following proposition: 
if you intend to punish the prisoner, if found guilty, in a certain 
manner, it is my opinion that he is irresponsible; but if you intend 
to punish him in a certain other manner, then in my opinion he is 
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responsible. I maintain that the utmost we have to do as experts, 
is to make as clear as we can to judge and jury, according to our 
light, the exact condition of the criminal’s mind, and to reserve 
our interference with the law, to our action as individuals of the 
law-making public. 

Dr. Yveurs. Mr. President: Dr. Gray in his valuable paper, 
for which in unison with the other gentlemen who have spoken 
upon the question, I fecl indebted, has been obliged, as most men 
have, in treating upon this subject, to grapple with the difficult 
question of the proper definition of insanity. This question of 
course, to those who have been accustomed to appear before the 
courts, and one called upon to define the subject of insanity, has 
always been one of the greatest difficulty. A late authority, a 
fellow countryman of Dr. Bucknill, gives us but a very negative 
definition upon the subject, His definition is similar to the defini- 
tion given by a gentlemen of Mississippi, who characterized it as 
the opposite of sanity. Ihave no doubt that the older members 
of the specialty have experienced this embarrassment in attempt- 
ing to frame a satisfactory definition. Cases present themselves 
with such various aspects, each case of insanity is usually a dis- 
tinct problem to be solved by the expert. 

Nothwithstanding we have been accustomed to look upon insan- 
ity as a disease affecting the brain, producing a change in the 
thoughts, feelings and action of the individual, we can not always 
confine the disease within the limits of this definition, so as to 
satisfy judge and jury. The change can not always be established, 
though the derangement is apparant. It has seemed to me that 
the degree of impairment of volition, was really a distinguishing 
characteristic, as much as the intellectual impairment in all cases 
of insanity. We have the departure from the natural habits of 
action, as well as thought ; sometimes intellectual abeyance as well 
as intellectual disorder. The reasoning power seems logical 
enough, but volition is impaired by disease. I would like to 
know whether it has not occurred to others, that the degree of 
volitional impairment is a marked characteristic of the insane,— 
that in proportion to the disease of the brain; that in proportion 
as the power of restraint passes from the individual; in proportion 
as the automatic life takes the place of the volitional life, in that. 
proportion is the person insane. There are some acts so precipi- 
tous, some so much at variance with what the masses of mankind 
would do under the same circumstances, the conclusion is reached 
that the man must be insane. 
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Dr. Wapprtt. If there is always disease of brain in every case 
of insanity what is its structural change or condition when disease 
of the digestive organs is clearly diagnosed and successfully treated 
and when with the cure of the disease of these organs, the insanity 
is also cured, I thank Dr. Gray for his able paper. 

Dr. Gray. I did not intend to make any remarks on my own 
paper, but in view of some of the criticisms made, and Some in- 
quiries and suggestions, it seems proper that L should make some 
reply. In answer to Dr. Bucknill, I will state that the cases have 
been written up, in the main, long ago, as they have extended over 
a period of twenty-five years. The more recent ones will be pre- 
pared as soon as possible. The cases will be presented with the 
statistics, and the views expressed must stand or fall upon the 
clinical facts set forth, 

In answer to the question of Dr. Waddell, as to the influence of 
the secretion of the liver, or any disease of that organ, upon the 
form or course of the insanity, in criminal cases, | have observed 
no special connection, I know the old theory of the influence of 
bile in engendering melancholy and moodiness, I am also aware 
of the great importance of keeping in mind the physiological 
action of the liver in connection with digestion, We may cite 
any number of cases of unquestioned disturbance or actual disuse 
of the liver without insanity. I have seen, in post mortems of in- 
sane, disease of the liver and other organs, to which the insanity 
was remotely due; or, one might say, in which the morbid condi- 
tion commenced which finally resulted in insanity. The direct 
question whether the disordered secretion of the liver might, act- 
ing directly through the blood, the circulating nutritive fluid, cause 
insanity I should be inclined to answer in the negative. However, 

whatever disuse may exist in other parts of the organism, insanity 
only ensues when the brain 1s actually involved, whether through 
defective nutrition or poisoned blood by the defective or morbid 
action or the organic disease of the stomach, liver, kidneys, lungs, 
&e, Tean recall a case recently of alveolar cancer of the liver, in 
which the entire structure was transformed into a cancerous mass, 
and in which there was not only no insanity, but no brain symp- 
toms. We have this liver in our collection, 

In regard to the criticism of Dr. Gundry, I would certainly dis- 
sent from some of his positions, In discussing criminal cases, 
it is much wiser to take actual cases with known conditions, 
symptoms and motives, than to assume what the motives were 
or might be in any supposable case, in which no crime has 
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been committed, and therefore the path of inquiry | have pur- 
sued has been, rather with actual cases than hypothetical ones. 
As to the appeal Dr. Gundry would make to the popular ver- 
diet, whether or not we should consider any certain act of itself 
an evidence of insanity, I differ with him, And here on this 
spot, that question can weil be asked and answered, It was 
in Auburn that the negro Freeman committed a terrible and now 
historic murder of a whole inoffensive family. If the popular 
sentiment had then been consulted, as a guide to science and jus- 
tice, the negro Freeman would have been led to the first tree and 
hanged, and among those who would have aided and abetted his 
murder, would have been found men who would, after the cooling 
of passion, have deeply regrett d such an act. That men felt so 
vindictive and were only ‘restrained is no less a credit to humanity 
than a vindication of law. Here it was that science came in to vin- 
dicate law and defend herself, not by the passion of the multitude, 
but by careful and patient analysis of facts. Ile was ably defended 
by Mr. Seward, under a firm conviction that the miserable wretch 
was irresponsible. The highest medical authority, Dr. Brigham, 
pronounced him insane, and the multitude, the popular voice, de- 
clared him sane. His death in prison, and the post mortem 
showed that disease was at the bottom of the great crime, Sup- 
pose, without naming the particular case, I should say I knew an 
instance where an educated, cultivated gentleman, of high social 
position, soon after an acquaintance entered his room, had an 
altercation with him and killed him, and then proceeded to eut up 
and burn the body, and spent hours in this diabolical work, 
Would you consider that an insane act? Could you conceive of 
anything more atrocious?’ Now a community might consider 
such a man a lunatic, and probably would from the mere act. 
Yet, Professor Webster, of Harvard, did that very thing. I heard 
the late distinguished Dr. Luther V. Bell, who knew Prof. Web- 
ster well, speak of the case in these words, “it was simply an act of 
crime,” yet, it was as atrocious an act as you could conceive of, or 
as you will find recorded in the annals of crime. The murder of 
Nathan, in New York, was a bloody tragedy, a fearful crime. The 
character of the act is not a safe rule, and the popular verdict is 
not to be relied upon, 

Dr. Gundry quotes the scripture appealing to so-called ungoy- 
ernable emotions, and would resolve them by Despine’s Automa- 
tism, Dr. Gundry speaks of “feeling” a thing to be right or 
wrong as evidence, and quotes St. Paul as giving “a law in the 
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members warring against the law of the mind,” also, “the good 
that I would that Ido not, but the evil that I would not that do 
I; it is no more I that do it.” And he would pervert this state of 
warring of the thoughts as between right and wrong, common to 
men, into insanity. Let us rather complete the sentence of St. 
Paul, “It is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” 
Now, if if is sin, then the man must answer to God and the law. 
We are not automata, but responsible beings. The drift of such 
philosophy will not soon find a place in the jurisprudence of this 
country. The acceptance of such views would simply be the sen- 
timental abandonment of responsibility and the adoption of the 
position of Dispine, that sin is after all only a lunacy, and man a 
helpless automaton. 

Dr. Ordronaux, referring, in his remarks, to the position that 
insanity and irresponsibility rested in fact on disease, says, “ are 
we asked to draw a line between the insane mind and the sane 
body.” I answer as he evidently intended to answer, no. He 
also asks, “ who can tell whether the brain cells that are concerned 
in an act are of one who is wise or foolish, Can you distinguish 
between the brain cells of a Shakespeare and a Cervantes and the 
wild Bushman.” Brains do differ; but we are asked simply to 
designate disease of brain, and show that crime is the offspring. I 
do not know that we could note a difference in the single brain cell 
of a Shakespeare or a foo!; but if a Shakespeare, after having as- 
cended to so high an estate had began to babble nonsense, and we 
should have been asked for an opinion on this change in him, we 
should be able to give an answer and determine whether or not his 
brain was diseased. If we pursue science, following the way it leads, 
we shall find changes in the physical structure, which will represent 
the ground for the disturbed manifestations of the immortal spirit 
thatis within man. Dr, Ordronaux asks “are we to be philosophers 
charged with the delicate duties of holding the scales and meeting 
out to men mercy or punishment, as the microscope may reveal the 
changes tous 7” Lsay, to be a philosopher, is the duty of each one of 
us, and it is for us to endeavor to comprehend the motives and actions 


of our fellow men, and endeavor to comprehend the laws of disease, 
under which motivesand actions are modified. This is, I take it, the 
solemn work of science with which we are charged, Weare to mark 
the change shown by any change of physical appearance and con- 
dition, whether in manner, words or acts of individuals. The 
change in the man, the departure from himself, under physical dis- 
order of the brain, measures the lunacy. Therefore it is that we 
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look not at a single act or many acts, but carefully follow the his- 
tory of the physical and mental changes that finally lead us to the 
act or acts in question, To talk of murder in any form, or impulse 
to evil, as lunacy, is to libel science and human nature herself. 

Touching the criticism of Dr. Hughes that we are without a 
starting point, because there is no satisfactory definition of insan 
ity, | make only this remark. As has been eloquently shown by 
Dr. Ordronaux, even the ablest men, and Dr. Ray among them 
have represented all efforts at definition a failure. Each case must 
he taken by itself, step by step, and if these steps are traced in 
marks of disease of brain and coincident mental changes, then you 
have a case of insanity. When we have done this, we have dis- 
charged our duties as physicians, in criminal cases, and we can 
safely leave the matter without danger to justice to the opinion of 
courts and verdict of juries, 

Dr. Gunpry. I rise to correct an impression which Dr, Gray 
has made, The Doctor seems to have erected a man of straw to 
pound away at. If you can not judge of an act on the part of one 
man, there are cases in which you can, of course I do not mean to 
say you are to appeal to them in every case, 1 simply meant to say 
that itis a philosophic principle which we may bring to bear to 
analyze the character of the act itself. I appeal to any one of you 
if, on finding a mother had taken her child and roasted it upon the 
stove and then covered it up, would it not cause you to conclude 
that the person was insane without any other reference to the 
history of the case ? 

Dr. Gray. No, she might do such an act in a state of drunken- 


hess, 
On motion the Association adjourned to 3 p,m. 


The Association enjoyed the pleasure of hearing the 
fine organ of the church, played by Prof. Sprague, the 


organist, for nearly an hour before the afternoon session, 


May 21, 1875. 
The Association was called to order at 3 Pp. m., by 
the President. 
The Secretary read an invitation from Drs. Parsons 
and A. E. Macdonald to visit the several institutions 
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under the care of the Commissioners of Publie Charities” 
and Correction of the city of New York. 

The Secretary also read a telegram from Dr, F. E. 
Roy, explaining his absence from the meeting. 

On motion of Dr. Kirkbride, it was resolved that Dr. 
H. B. Wilbur, of the State Asylum for Idiots at Syra- 
cuse be invited to take a seat in the Association, and 
participate in its deliberations, 

Dr. Nichols. (Dr. C. A. Walker Vice-President 
occupying the chair,) offered the following resolutions 
which were, on motion, adopted, 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Association of Medical 
Superintendents of American Institutions for the Insane, it is the 
duty of each of the United States, and of each of the Provinces of 
the Dominion to establish and maintain a State or public institu- 
tion for the custody and treatment of inebriates, on substantially 
the same footing in respect to organization and support, as that 
upon which the generality of State and Provincial institutions for 
the insane are organized and supported. 

Resolved, That as, in the opinion of this Association, any system 
of management of institutions for inebriates under which the dura- 
tion of the residence of their inmates and the character of the 
treatment to which they are subjected is voluntary on their part, 
must in most cases prove entirely futile, if not worse than useless. 
There should be in every State and Province such positive consti- 
tutional provisions and statutory enactments as will in every case 
of presumed inebriety secure a careful inquisition into the question 
of drunkenness and fitness for the restraint and treatment of an 
institution for inebriates, and such a manner and length of re- 
straint as will render total abstinence from alcoholic or other hurt- 
ful stimulants during such treatment, absolutely certain and 
present the best prospects of cure or reform, of which each case is 
susceptible. 

Resolved, Further, that the treatment in institutions for the 
insane, of dipsomaniacs or persons whose only obvious mental dis- 
order is the excessive use of alcoholic or other stimulants and the 
immediate effects of such excess is exceedingly prejudicial to the 
welfare of those inmates for whose benefit such institutions are 
established, and maintained, and should be discontinued just as 
soon as other separate provision can be made for the inebriates. 
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Dr. Nicnois. I desire to accompany the introduction of these 
resolutions with a few remarks explanatory of them. The ques- 
tion may arise in some mind, what have we, superintendents of 
institutions for the insane to do with this matter? We are 
brought into close and responsible relations to it in several ways, 
Drunkenness gives rise to many of the cases of insanity in its 
ordinary forms, that we are called upon to treat. The opinion is 
gaining ground—indeed it has already become pretty general— 
both among medical and other intelligent men, that common con, 
firmed inebriety is a form of insanity, and acting logically, physi. 
cians are all over the country, I believe, freely giving certificates 
of insanity upon which inebriates are sent in considerable numbers 
to most of our institutions for the insane, the superintendents of 
many of which have had a pretty large expeygience touching the 
nature and treatment of this class of cases, 

Insanity in its ordinary forms, whether the result of intempe- 
rance, or some other cause, should of course be treated in institu- 
tion for the insane. Inebriety is sometimes both the cause and 
principal manifestation of real insanity—of real disease—and cases 
of this form of mental aberration, when they can be discriminated 
from simple drunkenness, should also be treated in institutions for 
the insane, as in the language of one of the resolutions adopted by 
the Association in 1866, and so should all cases of insanity proper, 
whatever may be the form or nature of the bodily disease accompany - 
ing the mental disorder. But physicians do not always make the 
discrimination to which I have referred, and we shall all, without 
doubt, agree in most distinctly and earnestly condemning the prac 
tice of treating the insane, and ordinary inebriates together. The 
inebriate considers it an insult to be classed and treated with 
crazy people, and the insane consider themselves as more insulted, 
if possible, by being associated with drunkards. The relations of 
these two classes of patients are almost always hostile, and as the 
inebriate is often well educated, and a person of considerable force 
of character, and well versed in the wily ways of a life of dissipa- 
tion, he is left to drive the insane person to the wall, and monopo- 
lize the privileges of their associated life. I think a sharp lookout 
is necessary to prevent the inebriate from interfering with the 
rights and privileges of the insane, when both oceupy the same 
wards, For these reasons it has become the urgent duty, as it 
seems to me, of this Association, to put forth some distinct propo- 
sitions in favor of the separate treatment of inebriates, or their 
treatment in separate institutions. 
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Sanitary and philanthropic publicists, appear to me, to unite to 
their demand, that the Association shall declare its views upon this 
subject, some degree of reproach, that such a declaration has not 
been sooner made, Several superintendents have, in their annual 
reports, condemned the treatment of inebriates with the insane, 
and advocated separate institutions for the former, but the Asso- 
ciation, as a body, has never either signified its agreement with 
the views of these individual members, or given any sign touch- 
ing a matter of very great importance to the insane, whose wel- 
fare it is the object of this organization to promote, 

The annual report, of at least one State Board of Health, con- 
tains an article warmly advocating inebriate asylums, as they are 
commonly ¢alled, but though the article [ have in my mind was 
written by a medical gentleman of great ability and learning, it 
seems to me to contain some suggestions of inexperience, caleu- 
lated to lead to failure and disappointment; and 2s most of the 
members of the Association have had an experience in the treat- 
ment of inebriates, which enables them to declare what it is prac- 
ticable to do for them and how it can be done, it is plain, I think, 
that our experience and reflections should be crystallized in the 
form of some such propositions as those IT have presented, and 
that the public should have the benefit of them, Several inebriate 
asylums have already been established and maintained for several 
years. I think it is doing the enterprise no injustice to say that it 
has not yet passed the stage of experiment. I understand that one 
such institution has been given up altogether, and that the check- 
ered history of another has included one or more temporary sus- 
pensions of operations. 

I do not suppose that a jury of competent and impartial medi- 
cal men would decide that any institution of the kind has been 
such a success in curing inebriety, or relieving the distresses at- 
tendant upon it as to encourage the expenditure necessary to mul- 
tiply such institutions on the present basis of management. Con- 
ceding what [ have just stated to be true, the question at once 
arises, should all effort in this direction to relieve institutions for 
the insane and to relieve the sufferings of individuals, families and 
society from inebriety and its effects be abandoned, or shall we 
frankly state what we regard as the conditions upon which inebri- 
ate asylums may yet achieve a reasonable success in ameliorating 
the greatest evil of civilization, and as the duty of law-makers in 
the premises? Tor myself I have no extravagant expectation in 
respect to the extent to which the scheme proposed by the resolu- 
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tion will abate the evils of intemperance, but it is clear to me that 
every State owes it to itself as well as to individuals to make the 
experiment faithfully and perseveringly, and if that is done, I feel 
confident that the good achieved will amply justify the cost. 

I think the precise purpose of the resolutions must be obvious 
to every one, The first resolution relates to the duty of establish 
ing and maintaining such institutions, and to the footing upon which 
they should be organized, The duty conceded, we shall agree in 
respect to the organization necessary to usefulness. The second 
resolution is intended to express the essential conditions of suecess 
in the treatment of inebriates, and, by inference, some of the 
causes of the imperfect success of the institutions that now exist 
or have existed. The restraint may be gilded by comforts, amuse- 
ments, books and labor, and in every other way that will not 
diminish the absolute certainty that the inmate does not partake 
of any alcoholic or other hurtful stimulant. A single drink in the 
course of treatment is like a defect that renders a whole electric 
cable workless. The time that follows the indulgence is generally 
lost, as well as that that preceded it. In addressing this body it 
is quite unnecessary to dwell upon this point. If it is said that 
the laws necessary to carry this resolution into effect can not be 
obtained, I reply that Iam by no means sure of that, bat whether 
they can or not, it is not the less our duty to state to the country 
the conditions upon which alone we believe that the most con- 
firmed inebriates can be successfully treated. There will probably 
be no difference of opinion in relation to the doctrine expressed in 
the third resolution as I have before said, 

If it be said that only a very small per cent. of cures of inebri- 
ates is effected. I reply, that with rare exceptions, the treatment 
has not hitherto been such as to determine how far the habit is 
curable. In institutions for the insane, though the treatment may 
be judicious, while it lasts, it is generally of too short a duration 
to give reasonable promise of having effected a permanent cure, 
and I apprehend that in the case of inebriate asylums, the inability 
of these institutions to control their inmates while under treat- 
ment, the too short periods of treatment in most instances, the 
opportunities for indulgence in drink and the reliance for reform 
upon moral influences have not presented as many conditions of 
cure as the institutions for the insane. It is said that prayer is 
largely relied on to cure the patients in one or more inebriate asy- 
lums. Far be it from me to speak lightly of such an agency, but 
all history shows, I apprehend, that to attain an object in this life, 
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all rational means should first be used, and then we may usefully 
pray God to add his blessing to our efforts. The futility of rely- 
ing primarily and largely upon moral influences in the treatment 
of inebriates will be obvious when we reflect that intemperance 
not only has the foree of any other habit, but, in addition, strikes 
at the very seat of reason, and will, and moral sense, and motive, 
and impairs and preverts them just in porportion to the extent 
and duration of the indulgence. The victim of this habit must, 
therefore, be reclaimed against his weak and perverted will and 
appetite, until periodical irritability, pains in the limbs, restless- 
ness and insomnia pass off, and the brain and nervous system are 
restored to strength and soundness of substance and function, 
Then you have the essential condition of a reasonable being, and 
he may be usefully reasoned with. The time required for bodily 
restoration will differ greatly in different cases. In some mild 
eases the reasoning period comes after a few days or weeks of 
treatment, and in the most confirmed cases, not till after restraint 
and treatment have been continued for many months. The last 
remark leads me to say, that had I been asked five or more years 
ago what I regarded as the average maximum period of treatment 
necessary to cure a confirmed inebriate—that is to give him the 
best chance of recovery of which such a ease is susceptible—I 
should have replied about one year, but later experience has led 
me to extend the time considerably, for Lam satisfied that I have 
had cases that did ndt recover at the end of a year’s treatment, 
that might reasonably have been expected to recover had the treat- 
ment been uninterruptedly continued fora sufficient length of time, 
or for a year and a half or two years. 

Insuch cases, the periods of irritability, restlessness, loss of ap- 
petite and sleep had grown less and less frequent, severe and pro- 
tracted, and it is reasonable to suppose that they would in time 
have passed off altogether under a continuance of proper treat- 
ment. While the custody and treatment of inebriates in such 
institutions, as are contemplated by the resolutions, must be re- 
garded as a dictate of humanity, and inebriates themselves as suf- 
fering from inchoate disease, I think that oceupation adapted to 
the education and tastes of the different classes of cases would be 
necessary to the recovery of all cases susceptible of cure. I do 
not think the inmates of an inebriate asylum could be expected to 
derive much advantage from living together in idleness. With 
these remarks, I submit the resolutions to the Association, and 
move their adoption, 
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York. With all due deference to the 
opinion of Dr, Nichols, I should be happy to make some sugges- 


Dr. Orpronaux, New 


tions touching these resolutions before they are finally acted upon. 
The result to which they tend, is what chiefly awakens my solici- 
tude, for they virtually assert, that inebriety without even any 
intecedent mania is per se, a disease. This to me, seems paradox- 
ical under any system of pathology, which is not purely metaphy- 
sical. Disease is something in the order of nature ; a plus or minus 
state, but always a perversion of a pre-existent physiological fact. 
Now where in the order of aborginal nature do you find inebriety ? 
Is its source in the sunshine or the dew? In extremes of tempera- 
ture, barometric pressure or states of terrestrial magnetism? Is it 
in the air, the earth or the waters under the earth? Docs any 
rentleman present know of any disease, which a man can regulate 
af every stage, at his own caprice; which he can produce in 
exactly such measure as he pleases, check absolutely at any point 
in its career, keep at’arm’s length or embrace, positively prevent 
or develop, and accentuate at every stage, so as to be its despotic 
master from beginning to end? Does any gentlemen know of any 
disease which is wholly independent of, or uninfluenced by condi- 
tions of season, weather, temperature, age, sex or physical condi- 
tion? Yet here is a condition of body known as inebriety, which 
is without father or mother in nature, invented solely by man, and 
never otherwise introduced, which this resolution is about to dig- 
nity with the title of disease? TI protest againt any such nuisance 
is that, I protest against any such insult to the laws of the 
Creator, under which alone can true disease be developed. It is a 
craven act to endeavor to shift the responsibility of man’s delin- 
quency from him, to the bosom of a beneficent nature. No 
man was ever an habitual drunkard who did not make himself so. 
There is no power, no poison, no virus, no ageney in original 
nature, however malignant, or destructive to health or life, which 
can produce inebriety, without the individual concurrence or effort 
of its subject. Take any hereditary disease that you please, and 
despite the best efforts in sanitary provision, some members in 
every family thus contaminated, will suecumb, But it is entirely 
different with aleoholism. A man’s ancestors may have been 
drunkards since the flood, but unless he himself drinks, there is no 
power on earth that can develop inebriety in him. The fact is 
urged upon us, however, that when the habit is once established, 
the man is insane because he has lost his self-control. I don’t ad- 
mit this postulate as sound. 


Every interval of repose between 
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fits of drunkenness, re-establishes in a measure, the inebriate’s power 
of self-control. He can refrain from taking the first glass, and 
every hour that he does so, serves to stamp the fact of his moral 
liberty as proof against the necessity of his self-subjugation, If 
he can refrain for a day, he can for a year, and that concludes the 
argument against his allegation of incompetency. The problem 
of his destiny lies wholly in his wi//7. I am ready to admit, that 
drunkenness is often associated with insanity, but much oftener as 
a cause than as an effect. And I am quite sure that all present 
will agree with me in asserting, that the majority of drunkards 
are not insane; what the relative proportion of the former class to 
the latter may be, I am not prepared to say, but I believe it to be 
so much larger, as not to merit the weight sought to be given to 
alcoholism as a proof of insanity. But the main question after all 
to which this resolution is addressed, refers to the legal status of 
inebriety, and it seems to be expected that the State should do 
something for its subjects, either by way of cure or detention. 
Exactly how this can be done without encroaching upon personal 
liberty, in matters belonging to conscience, [do not well see. The 
State can not prevent anyone from eating or drinking whatever he 
chooses. It can only punish him if the consequences of such acts 
extend beyond himself and affect the rights of others. The State 
can do no more than does the Creator, who, in constituting man a 
free moral being, allows him to choose between doing and not 
doing evil. Hence the State can not punish even the intentions, 
dissevered from some overt act, expressive of its character. If you 
can forbid a man to drink spirits at any time, you can forbid him 
to do anything else, which the will of the law-makers chooses to 
condemn. In the privacy of his own house and domain, a man 
may do anything which does not directly affect the rights of others. 
No Christain State, therefore, ever undertakes to interfere with 
acts which are purely self-regarding. It leaves such to conscience 
or the discipline of Church membership, and social authority, Al- 
though, therefore, you can not punish secret vice, you can doubt- 
less attack and restrain it when committed in public, but you can 
not prevent its repetition absolutely. A drunken man may be 
imprisoned for a certain period, and when that time has expired, 
you can not refuse to release him, on the ground that he is likely 
to become so again. The action of the State is a penalty upon his 
violation of other people’s rights, and not of his own. It can not, 
therefore, deprive him of his privilege to be vicious, if he is cun- 


ning enough to be so privately. Hence you can restrain a drunk- 
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ard, only when his drunkenness has become an agent for the 
perpetration of injury or crime against others, if asked what the 
State can legally do beyond this, I must reply, nothing. Dr. 
Nichols thinks that drunkards should be kept in durance, and says, 
“hold them.” And we do hold them in places of detention for 
ten, twenty, thirty days, or even longer. But farther than that 
you can not go, for the State is not the custodian of private morals. 
And even if you call a habitual drunkard insane, you are no bet- 
ter off, for as soon as an insane man has recovered, he is entitled 
to be discharged from all restraint. Now any drunkard, who has 
been kept thirty or sixty days without liquor, is as free from his 
alleged disease, as if he had been kept a year, and is as much 
entitled to be discharged from custody as any insane man similarly 
free from all symptoms of his former malady. Will you reply to 
this that while the physical drunkenness is indeed cured, the men- 
tal tendency to revert to it still continues? My answer is, that 
the State has nothing to do with the question of tendency to 
disease or crime, even in an individual. Purging men of their 
evil tendencies, is beyond the province of the State, it can only 
punish overt acts. Hence a man may have committed homicide 
or arson, or any other crime, once or several times, and yet after 
he has served out the period of his punishment for these offenses, 
the State can not continue to hold him, on the ground that he has 
a tendency to crime. Even when public inebriety is recognized as 
a crime, I do not see how we can legislate for permanent detention. 
And if the Association couples with it the idea of disease, as its 
foundation, thus as soon as the disease ceases to be the subject of 
legal proof, the defendant is entitled to his discharge. You can 
not punish a man for being diseased, you can only punish him for 
the consequences which that disease entails upon others. Now 
there are but two forms of disease with which the State can con- 
cern itself. The one contagious diseases, the other insanity. In 
which category will you place aleoholism? If it be insanity, rest- 
ing on this single symptom and proof, then when these are 
removed, your right and reason for detaining are removed also. 
The State can not detain a man in confinement, on the ground that 
he is weak in the presence of temptation, for all men are weak 
under certain forms of strain. Life is a perpetual treading of 
slippery places, and the duty of the State is to see that these 
slippery places are not artificially created by men to trip each 
other up. 
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Dr. Kirkeripe. I would like to ask Dr. Ordronaux whether he 
believes it possible to do anything for drunkards by treatment; if 
so, What kind of treatment he would suggest, and whether any 
such course would lead to acure? 

Dr. Orpronavus. IT am not of those who think that much can 
be done for drunkards by medical treatment, and my opinion is 
based upon the fact that I do not regard inebriety in itself as a 
legitimate physical disease. It may indeed give rise to inflamma- 
tion of the stomach or liver, fatty degenerations ot tissues, gout or 
atheromatous deposits, but these are only incidental facts in its his- 
tory, and to cure these is the office of therapeutics. But this does 
not carry with it by implication, the cure of the bad habit itself. 
Even the Superintendents of our Inebriate Asylums admit that the 
case of inebriety is not medical but moral, and consists in teaching 
the patient that the cure is in his wé//, just as soon as he shall ex- 
ercise it resolutely. All that men do in Inebriate Asylums is to 
practice abstinence. They could do it the same at home, if they 
chose, and when you say that they can not, my reply is that they 
will not. The case is always within reach, Consequently, I do 
not think it is the duty of the State to build or maintain asylums 
for men whose only disease is weakness of will, and particularly 
too, when that weakness has been self-produced and habitually in- 
dulged in for purposes of low and debasing gratification. Educa- 
tion of the will is the only cure for chronic inebriety that 1 know of: 
Moreover, it is the only consistent one under the equities of nature ; 
for since by self-degradation came the enslavement of the will, so 
by self-assertion of one’s manhood shall come the independence of 
the will. No man was ever morally enslaved who did not forge 
his own fetters. And it is as true in morals as in government that 
“he who would be free, himself must strike the blow.” 

Dr. Kirksripe. I believe with the doctor that this power of 
will is a great thing, but how can you educate the will unless there 
is some legal power to put restraint upon the person? This step, 
it seems to me, is the first one. Many of these men and women 
obviously can not do anything without help, and without restraint 
it is impossible to effect a cure. 

Dr. Onpronaux. While it is quite possible to hold a person 
under restraint, and therefore under forcible abstinence for a 
while, I can only repeat what I said before, which was, that this 
detention can not be indefinitely extended, Dr, Nichols thinks six 
months at least are required. But with me length of forcible ab- 
stinence is no proof of cure. It simply shows that the party could 
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not get liquor, and not that he would not if the opportunity were 
given him, The Statistics of Inebriety show conclusively enough 
that the majority of patients are not permanently cured, even by 
asylum treatment, but that they drift back into their old habits, 
trom choice and not necessity. And since there is no legal power 
in the State to render men forcibly virtuous, the only way left is 
to punish every public act of drunkenness as a crime, put the 
offender in jail; set degrading tasks before him; take every penny 
from him, and render it impossible that he should have the means 
to buy a single glass of liquor. Finally, and to complete the cure, 
I would fine or imprison anyone who should even give him a glass 
of liquor, That is the only form of medical treatment that I 
should apply to drunkards. Nor have Lany doubt that in six 
month’s time or a year at most, instead of merely “ discontinuous ” 
inebriety, such as asylums give us, we should have a permanent 
solution of continuity in the habit. 

Dr. Lanpor. Thére are hereditary generations of drunkards as 
there are of phthisis and of cancer. Drunkenness is a disease of 
the bodily frame, originated and encouraged undoubtedly by evil 
habits; certainly not what Dr. Ordronaux states, mere absence of 
will in a particular individual. The drunken man can not restrain 
himself. I have known one or two such instances, that of a clever 
young man, accustomed to good society, who had property and a 
good position in life, yet he could not abstain from drunkenness, 
though he might lose his property and his position. He would be 
found in the gutters over and over again, He has been put in 
prison as a vagrant, as the only possible way to effect his recovery 
and renovation of his frame. Over and over again I have contributed 
to clothe him, and often IT have spoken to him when he would be 
exceedingly penitent. Ile said, “I can go into a tavern perhaps, 
for months, and can restrain myself from drinking with difficulty, 
but the time will come when I would sell anything I had, even my 
skin, in order to get that which I wanted to drink.” 

I have known a man totally abstain for three years, and then to 
be for three months without drawing a sober breath, Do you not 
think the force of will was exercised as much as 2 man was capa- 
ble of exercising it ? 

The government of Ontario more than two yars ago, began to 
build an asylum for inebriates, which will be finished in the course 
of a few months, and will hold a hundred people. The govern- 
ment of Ontario doubts the efficacy of admitting patients into an 
asylum in this way, on account of the failure in the States. They 
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have hesitated from what has-been done in the States, by the dis- 
charge of men as cured, while many of those discharged have re- 
turned shortly like the sow to the mire. Therefore our government 
contemplates making this new institution into a hospital for luna- 
tics instead of drunkards. 

If this Association can discover sound principles, it will be a 
blessing not only to us, but to all governments. Therefore, I am 
extremely interested in this subject. I should like very much to 
see an asylum for inebriates conducted with hope of permanent 
eure. If so, it will be a great relief to us. An act to legally keep 
inebriates and provide proper means of restraint was passed in 
Ontario, If they came freely and voluntarily, and it was thought 
best to keep them, it was legal to restrain them according to that 
act. Whether the act will remain, I do not know, but it at pres 
ent exists, and a man can be restrained until it is safe for him to 
go at large just as in our asylums. 

Dr. Wavpett. Inebriates are occasionally restored under any- 
one of the various modes resorted to with that object; sometimes 
from the influence of moral considerations, sometimes at asylums 
for inebriates on the voluntary principle where they come and go 
at their own will. But there are cases, and they are the ones that 
give the community in which they live, and the family to which 
they belong, so much trouble. Consequently, this is the class, 
provision for whom is now under discussion. These persons may 
be restored apparently for the time, by any of the means usually 
adopted for that purpose, but no confidence can be placed in them, 
the partial restoration only fitting them for a renewed debauch, 
into which they continue to plunge until they are finally ruined. 
Now, the question is, can anything be done to arrest such persons 
in their downward course? After much observation, I am con- 
strained to say that nothing short of legal restraint in institutions 
for the treatment of the inebriate, will fully answer the end. This 
may seem a harsh judgment, but my experience has led me to it. 

Dr. Buckniit., I very freely agree with the distinction which 
Dr. Gundry has drawn between drunkenness which is a vice, and 
drunkenness which is a disease of a kind to be recognized by an 
alienist physician. The latter is generally found to be hereditary, 
the parents were insane or drunkards, or if not the parents, then 
the grandparents were so, for this disease like other nervous dis- 
eases frequently skips a generation. Moreover it generally has 
the characteristic of periodicity, and it is also very generally 
marked by the existence of other indications of mental infirmity, 
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by eccentric opinions, irrational conduct and dissolute habits ; and 
I think that habitual drunkenness of this kind may very safely be 
recognized by us, as a form of mental disease. I do not see how 
patients suffering from this form of drunkenness can be detained 
in asylums during periods of sobriety, unless we do it just as we 
detain other periodic cases of insanity, cases in which the patient 
is liable to dangerous attacks of mania at long intervals. We de- 
tain such patients during the intervals because we do not know 
when the attack will recar, I do not see why we should not 
detain the drunken and debauched maniac on the same ground, 
but these cases are few and not likely to give us much trouble, 
The cases which are really difficult to deal with are those in which 
occasional indulgence has passed into a settled habit of intemper- 
ance and in which eventually the individual seems incapable of 
resisting temptation ; and it seems to me that if such cases are 
proper subjects of restraint at all, that they ought never to be 
placed in our lunatic asylums, and that we, as physicians, ought 
never to be made their goalers. On the question whether habitual 
drunkenness ought to be considered a disease, Lam fully in agree- 
ment with Dr. Ordronaux, but not quite on the same grounds, 
that is, beeause drunkenness is unnatural, whereas disease is nat- 
ural, other diseases are not in the order of nature, scurvy for 
instance. It is no more in the order of nature for men to live on 
salt pork on board ship than it is to drink whiskey, yet scurvy is 
not recognized as a vice. Ordinary habitual drunkenness I think 
is a vice and not a disease, and how to deal with it is a perplexing 
and difficult question. Whether by moral means only, I know 
not but I came to this country hoping to obtain much light on this 
question which has recently been much agitated in my own country 
where we have heard that it has been satisfactorily settled here ; 
and we were much encouraged by the information that a system had 
been adopted in this country which had proved successful in the 
cure of drunkenness. Dr. Dodge and Dr. Parrish were induced to 
come to England for the purpose of giving evidence upon this 
most important subject, before Mr. Dalrymple’s Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and in that evidence these experienced gentlemen stated it 
as a fact, that from thirty-five to thirty-seven per cent. of habitual 
drunkards, submitted to their treatment, were absolutely cured. 
If that was so, the result would seem to be so grand that the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money for the establishment of inebriate 
asylums, would seem to be entirely for the public good; not only 
for the good of the individuals treated therein, but for the sake of 
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society itself by preventing the propagation of drunkenness, and 
by diminishing the disturbing element in society of which this 
drunkenness is so frightful and prolific a cause. If any members 
of this Association can inform us what is being done at Bingham- 
ton, and what has been done at Media and why Media was 
abolished, we should feel very grateful. The only practical meas- 
ure which has been taken in my country, and which has undoubt- 
edly done much good, has been the making drunkenness in public 
places, punishable by law. By a clause in a recent statute, the 
magistrate can inflict a fine upon any man who is foun] drunk in a 
public place; if convicted again within a certain time, the fine may 
be doubled, and if convicted a third time, within a certain limit of 
time, the offender may be sent to prison without the option of fine. 
This simple operative enactment, has done more to clear our 
streets of drunkards and has done more to check the display of 
this vice than anything else I know of. In many places it has 
worked a reform in the outward and public habits of our people. 

Dr, Gray. Thave atelegram from Dr. Wey, that he will not be 
able to be here this afternoon. He has taken a great interest in the 
inebriate asylum from its inception. He is a prominent physician 
in our State, and though for a while he retired from the Board, he 
has recently accepted a position there. 

Dr. Bucknill asks us what we have accomplished, as though we 
were an example to follow, or a frightful example to shun, I should 
not like to vote for the resolution that drunkenness is a disease, or 
that it implies irresponsibility, as persons arrested and fined, might 
seek to use it to shield themselves from the penalties of the law. 
[ have always felt a deep interest in inebriate asylums, as a mat- 
ter of humanity to the families and of humanity to the individual. 
I have looked upon the inebriate asylum as an offspring of a hu- 
mane civil polity, not a thing that the State could organize for 
the purpose of taking these persons and confining them permanently ; 
but as a place where they could resort with the hope that while 
they were there free from the influence of alcohol, reflection might 
take a turn in their thoughts and bring about a reform. I have no 
doubt that some have been reformed; I know of such instances, 
but they arefew, It is avery delicate thing to question the results 
published by persons in charge of these institutions, that the pa- 
tients have been cured; but it is here brought up as a public 
matter, and we are here as men looking to the welfare of the State ; 
and we must pass upon it. 
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In regard to the question of punishment, we do punish drank- 
ards so far as the law considers it right and proper to interfere 
with the liberties of individuals. We take the property out of the 
hands of an habitual drunkard, the law declaring in that act that 
such a man is not capable of taking care of himself, not by reason 
of lunacy, however, but by being incapacitated from a constant 
state of drunkenness. The law also arrests and fines a man for 
being found drunk in a publie place here as it does in England, 
When I went to New York a few days ago, I saw a great many 
with blackened eyes, and suspicious noses, sent up to Blackwell's 
Island for two or three days for this crime. I have had some ex- 
perience with inebriates as we have occasionally taken some per- 
sons of education and culture, and others, sent there because they 
were really more or less violent in their drunken condition, I 
can recall some very remarkable cases of restoration from that 
habit, lasting eight, ten or twenty years, that is, from the time of 
their discharge from the asylum, to the present; but I can count 
them all upon my fingers. The great majority of those who came 
through their own will and seemed to have been strong when 
discharged, have in the main returned to drinking again, I have 
seen a few who realizing and recognizing their condition, and the 
abasement of it have applied to the asylum themselves, that they 
might be secured against their own evilhabits. One person Ihave 
in my mind, a music teacher,a very intelligent man, who requested 
that he should be permitted to come to us when he felt these 
inclinations to drink, He came himself or was brought there a 
number of times until we ceased to take such cases, 1 questioned 
him after the debauch, about the state of health that preceded it 
and also whether he was at any time free from the appetite 
tio drink. He said, no. He would like liquor any time, but he 
could resist for a certain length of time, probably as long as 
nine months, then he would give way. I tried to ascertain the 
cause : sometimes it resulted from irritation, sometimes from a little 
excitement, sometimes Mr, A. or Mr. B. asked him to drink, and 
that was the kindling of the flame. After he was three days sober 
he was just as much himself, comparatively, as he would have been 
if he had remained a month in the asylum, I have asked some 
other gentlemen who are my personal friends, who have always 
felt grateful in being compelled by their friends to submit to the 
restraint of the asylum, and the invariable testimony has been 
that they would not risk drinking again, even taking a social 
glass, and further that they felt humiliated as they looked back 
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over their past lives. I have confidence in the moral power of a 
man who sits down to consider his own case. Undoubtedly com- 
munities have done all they can in the way of punishment, and I 
see no greater transgression of law or stretch of the authority of a 
State in the building an institution for inebriates than in any 
other class of institutions, of a reformatory character, Certainly 
there is no more arbitary law than the compulsory education law 
compelling children to go to school, but it is for the interest of 
the public to educate them, in order to save them from crime and 
degradation. Lam sorry that Dr. Wey is not here. I have a del- 
icacy in speaking about his institution. Ido not think any one can 
say of Binghamton, that it is a suceess thus far, though I do not say 
that it can not be made a success under more rigid discipline. 
I should not be willing to vote for the resolutions as they stand, 
declaring intemperance to be a disease, but Lam certainly willing 
this class should be provided for by any State that wishes to as- 
sume their care, 
Dr. Nicuors. The resolutions do not so state, there is nothing 
in them that admits of any such interpretation. 
Dr. Gray. Lshould be willing to vote for them with this out. 
Dr. Hucuers. [should not at this late hour remark upon the 
resolutions, did I not desire to vote for them. I shall vote for 
these resolutions because [ recognize dipsomania as a disease, and 
uncontrollable drunkenness as dipsomania, I believe we have the 
right to found institutions for those deprived of volition, or where 
the volition is impaired by reason of disease. Now in regard to the 
question propounded by Dr. Ordronaux, that it could not be a 
disease, because it was self-educed. A man may deprive himself 
of a quantity of blood, by reason of the deprivation or abstinence 
of food, or may open an artery and produce the want of blood, 
or & man may expose himself to miasmatic influences, and thus 
produce disease. Therefore it may be a disease, and also self- 
educed, I will vote for the resolution upon the ground, that alco. 
holic poison, to the extent of impaired volition and uncontrollable 
drunkenness is disease, that it produces a change if long continued, 
in the corticle substance and ventricles of the brain. I think, Mr. 
President, if it is not a medical question, it is beyond our province. 
It has been remarked that we are not a body of humanitarians, and 
that we are not a body of reformers, to establish houses of corree- 
tion. It seems to me that the sole ground upon which we can 
take hold of this question and discuss it at all, is the ground that 
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and continued, makes a morbid impression upon the system, pro- 
duces permanent change, has been demonstrated by chemical 
examination, I recognize the difficulties which must follow the 
establishment of an institution of this character. You may re- 
strain the drunkard on the ground of moral depravity, you may 
detain him as a diseased person requiring treatment. When insti- 
tutions are once established, I believe legal measures can be passed 
for proper restraint. If regarded as a dipsomaniac, then you can 
commit him as non compos mentis, as an insane man without 
volition. Then in the case of common drunkards, it would be 
necessary that he have the power of volition to escape commit- 
ment, 

Dr. Buexnite. I should dislike to say that small quantities of 
alcohol are not nutritious; it certainly has been tested, that when 
taken up to two ounces a day it is a food. 

Dr. Hucues. Iam aware that that position has been taken, I 
say that alcohol when taken in such quantities as to change the 
quality, and disturb the functions of the brain acts abnormally. 

Dr. Nicuors. Iwill read these resolutions again, deliberately 
in order that you may mark the precise meaning and effect of 
every word they contain. 


The first resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Association of Medical 
Superintendents of American Institutions for the Insane, it is the 
duty of each of the United States, and of each of the Provinces 
of the Dominion to establish and maintain a State or public insti- 
tution for the custody and treatment of inebriates, on substantially 
the same footing in respect to organization and support, as that 
upon which the generality of State and Provincial institutions for 
the insane are organized and supported, 

Now these resolutions were based and offered upon the convie- 
tion I entertain, and that I supposed every other member of this 
Association entertained that inebriety is the parent of most of the 
vice, crime, disease, poverty and suffering that afflict the land, that 
it not only gives rise to a good deal of the insanity we are called 
upon to treat, but brings to most of the institutions under our 
charge, a class of troublesome and unsuitable cases, and that for 
these good reasons it has become our bounden duty to express, as 
a body, and in a formal way our convictions touching the obliga- 
tions in this matter of the great municipalities of the two coun- 


tries represented by us, and give them the benefit of the opinion 
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to which our experience has led us in relation to the manner of 
successfully conducting institutions for inebriates, and the evil of 
treating those commonly called dipsomaniaes and ordinary insane 
people in the same institutions. 

I have also supposed that itis and has for some time been the 
settled judgment of most American, and probably most Canadian 
Communities that public inebriate asylums should be established 
and maintained, with the hope that they will afford some relief to 
society, and some abatement of individual suffering. Now if we 
possess any special qualification to give an opinion upon any ques- 
tion that can be brought to our attention, we are qualified to say 
whether there should be inebriate asylums or not, how they should 
be conducted, and that inebriates and insane people should be 
treated in separate institutions, and the public should have the 
benefit of our opinions, and we shall fall short of our duty if we 
lonyer fail to express them. 

As the resolutions do not yet appear to be perfectly understood, 
I will, with your permission, read them a third time, in order that 
no member may vote under a misapprehension in respect to their 
meaning and purpose. Had there been time, it would, perhaps, 
have been better to have had them printed, and a copy put in the 
hands of each member before a vote was taken, (Dr. N., then read 
the first resolution.) That embraces three declarations. The first 
is, that the States and Provinces should provide institutions for 
inebriates. This declaration is based upon the hope that they 
will go some way—how far, | am not prepared to prophesy—to- 
wards the abatement of this great evil, and the relief of individual 
and family suffering, and embarrassment. Ido not doubt that if 
they are established and properly conducted, such institutions will 
do inealeulable good. The second declaration of the first resolu- 
tion relates to the organization and maintenance of inebriate asy- 
lums, and I suppose that we shall agree upon those points. The 
inmates of such institutions must have medical treatment, and 
much discretion must be exercised in respect to the discipline and 
their moral treatment, the duration of their residence, their fitness 
for discharge, &c., &e., which render a medical head as necessary 
as it is for an institution for the insane. 


The second resolution was then read. 


This resolution states that the inebriates shall be sent to such 
institutions as the resolutions contemplate against their will and 
kept there against their will, and virtually that the voluntary sys- 
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care, and of inexpressible domestic suffering, and it is our duty to 
say what we think ought to be done in the premises. We can not 
cast the blame from our shoulders by doing less than that. If the 
laws, whether organic, statute or common, stand in the way of dis. 
charging the obligations of society to the inebriate and to the vic- 
tims of his habit, then they should be changed. If we indicate 
what the changes ought to be, it will not be our fault if they are 


not made. 


Dr. Cook. 


of any opinion upon that point. The size of the institution must 
depend upon the means and disposition of individual States, but 
it is evident to my mind that the existing Institution in New 
York would do its inmates a great deal more good than it does, if 
a sufficient period of confinement and absolute abstinence, during 
treatment, from the use of alcoholic liquors as a beversge, were 


tem will be a failure in the future as it has been in the past. There 
is no attempt to define the period of residence, minimum or maxi- 
mum. ‘That must be determined, in fact, by additional experience 
in the treatment of inebriates, and in individual cases by the judg- 
ment of the superintending physician. I have stated that I have 
thought that one year was the maximum period needed to give a 
confirmed inebriate the best chance of recovery or reform, and that 
| am now inclined to extend the maximum period of treatment to 
even two years in some cases, but these would, without doubt, be 
cases that the superintendent qualified to manage such an institu- 
tion would consider cured, after three months, and others after six 
months treatment. The length of treatment must depend upon 
the duration of the habit, the degree of excess, the extent to 
which the nervous system has become involved in morbid condi- 
tions, and the natural moral stamina, and will power of the indi- 
You can estimate these considerations better than I can 
describe them to you in these extemporancous remarks. The peo- 
ple of different States or Provinces might have different views in 
respect to the proper duration of treatment of inebriates, based 
upon differences of climate, population and experience, and regu- 
late it to some extent by law. I shall not characterize the objec- 
tions to institutions for inebriates, raised by Dr. Ordronaux, as 1] 
should do were he present. I will simply say that I do not think 
them proper to be made ina body like this. Here is a source of 
disease of serious embarrassment to the institutions under our 


If you establish one asylum in the State of New 
York, how large a number (of inebriates) would it reach ? 
Dr. NicHoLs. 
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rendered as certain as human law and administration could make 
them. I do not doubt that untrue statements of an injurious char- 
acter are made in regard to inebriate asylums, as they are in re- 
gard to institutions for the insane. Persons who have been 
inmates of the two inebriate asylums that have been longest in 
operation, have told me that they got liquors every day during 
their residence in those institutions, that when the superintendent 
refused it, they went to the nearest grog shop and got it. Of 
another institution, it has been reported that a bargain was made 
with the inmates and carried into effect, that regular drinks would 
be dealt out to them, if they would not go to the neighboring vil- 
lage for liquor, and that while, as might have been expected, the 
authorities of the asylum kept their part of the bargain, the in- 
mates were not as honorable. Now, while the degree to which 
such practices have existed, may have been exaggerated, I do not 
doubt that the reports just referred to are measurably true, because 
it stands to reason that it should be so. With rare exceptions a 
fit inmate of an inebriate asylum, will not keep his word in rela- 
tion to drinking. Whether he can keep it until he is cured, or 
nearly so, is 4 question that is foreign to the merits of these reso- 
lutions. Dr. Ordronaux, and perhaps Dr. Gray, have raised the 
question whether we have the right to punish drunkards, that is, 
restrain them of their liberty against their will. The laws do 
punish drunkards, Perhaps there is not a municipality in the 
country that does not arrest drunkards found on the streets, lock 
them up until the Magistrate’s Court sits, and finally let them off 
upon paying a fine of five or ten dollars, and if the fine is not paid, 
old offenders are sent to a workhouse, for periods, ranging from 
thirty to ninety days. Now if you have a moral or natural right 
to arrest a drunkard and fine him, or deprive him of his liberty 
for periods ranging from a few hours to three months as a punish- 
ment, you certainly have a right to restrain him of his liberty for 
a year or longer for his reformation, and all the unquestionable 
advantages to himself and to his family, and to society that will 
attend his reformation. It has been truly remarked that some ine- 
briates will never reform, My answer is that it will be infinitely 
better for the individual, for his personal friends, and for the com- 
munity in which he lives, for him to be kept in an inebriate asylum 
all his life, if he will not retorm. Give every case a reasonable 
trial of the best treatment, and then a trial of liberty under the 
most favorable circumstances, and if he does not restrain his appe- 
tite, (whether he can not or wi!l not,) then the restraint should be 
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renewed and continued until circumstances seem to warrant another 
trial. Let us, at least, so far as it depends upon our opinion, give 
the physicians of the country suitable institutions to which they 
can send such inebriates as they will otherwise send to us. They 
will continue to send such patients to us because they do not know 
what else to do with them, and they can not very well be pre- 
vented by law, from doing it, because whether a man whose ex- 
tremity is such, that if it is possible to do anything for him, it 
must be done, is insane or not, is a matter of professional opinion. 
I conceive that the law must either forbid institutions for the in 
sane to receive cases of insanity caused by drunkenness, or leave 
the question as it now stands. Dr. Gray objects to the use of the 
word dipsomaniac in the resolutions, though I apprehend he will 
not object to the definition of the class of persons to whom the 
word is applied. Institutions for inebriates, will, Mr. President, 
get some cases of actual disease. Cases that continue for some 
time to be affected with periodical debility, loss of appetite and 
sleep, and nervous pains, will be more likely to get into those in- 
stitutions than will cases less radically affected, to get into institu- 
tions for the insane. No harm can result from this, though it 
might be a questioa whether the habit had established disease or 
not, because a properly organized inebriate asylum, could treat 
such cases as well as an asylum for the insane. Of course the 
moment that delusion, violence or dementia, not immediately due 
to drinking appeared, the patient would be a proper subject for 
treatment in an institution for the insane to which he would be 
naturally sent. I again submit these resolutions to the Associa- 
tion, and ask a vote upon my motion, which has been seconded I 
believe, that they be adopted. It has been personally suggested 
to me by a member to whose judgment I am much in the habit of 
deferring that this subject be referred to a committee for an elab- 
orate report. Of course such a report could not be made until the 
next annual meeting, and I can not think the delay is necessary, 
I think it is nearly thirty years since Dr. Woodward began to 
advocate the establishment of inebriate asylums, the nature and 
treatment of inebriety has been discussed in several of the annual 
reports of the superintendents of institutions for the insane, much 
has been written upon the subject, both here and abroad, and the 
most of us have had our views in relation to it matured, by avery 
instructive experience. Let us vote and put this question in rela- 
tion to which the public mind is so deeply interested, and at the 
same time so unsettled, on our list of res adjudicatae. 
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Dr. Conrav. We have one hall devoted to inebriates or dipso- 
maniacs, The experience that T have had in the Hospital has been 
confined to a class known as dipsomaniacs, Many have been com- 
ing to the Hospital for several years, scarcely making an endeayor 
to withhold from drinking three days, others have been there for a 
longer time, and still others for a less time. The subject of their 
treatment is a matter in which I-am interested, but Ido not know of 
asingle case where a cure has been effected by confinement. Upon 
application to the court, cases have been sent there for six months, 
at the expiration of that time, applications for renewal have been 
sent to the court, and the time of confinement extended. The con- 
finement of patients has made it exeeedingly uncomfortable for 
them. I heartily approve of the resolutions of Dr. Nichols, yet I 
would submit or amend, that instead of confining in asylums, labor 
be one accompaniment, compulsory labor. It seems to me it would 
be better for the persons thus contined to be required to labor, 

Dr. Beeknm Lhave one observation to make which I think 
is an important one, or [would not again trouble you, It has 
been assumed that the habitual drunkard is always the ruin of his 
wife and family, and that is a suitable, sufficient reason for the 
treatment of seclusion, to which it is argued he should be sub- 
jected. My experience assures me, that to send all habitual drunk- 
ards to institutions of this kind, in many instances, would be the 
ruin of their wives and families, What course should be adopted 
in cases of this kind’ The question would be, shall we send this 
man to the institution, or leave him to support his wife and family ? 
A dear friend of mine, now no more, gave evidence before the Par- 
liamentary Committee of a person he well knew who got drunk 
every day for fifty years, and yet during those fifty years he ac- 
cumulated a large fortune which his family enjoyed. It is not of 
drunkards who ruin their wives and families, but of habitual 
drunkards who get all the support of their wives and families 
about whom I speak. 

Dr. Nicnors. The gentleman will remember that I expressed 
the opinion that the ececupation of the inmates of inebr-ate asy- 
lums should be insisted upon. It seemed to me, however, that the 
decision of that question had better be left wholly to the judg- 
ment of the law-makers of the several States. A State might be 
prepared to adopt the more important feature of compulsory resi- 
dence, before it would that of compulsory labor, or prefer to 
leave the whole question of interior discipline to the judgment of 
the trustees and superintendent. I am willing that it should go 
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upon the record that it is my judgment that all the inmates of an 
inebriate asylum, should be required to engage regularly in some 
suitable employment, either intellectual! or manual, and that such 
requirement is essential to the successful curative and reformatory 
reatment of this class of persons. 
Dr. Wartker. [trust that the resolutions will be adopted just 
5 they stand, because it would not be politic to insert that, upon 
which there has been a difference of opinion year after year in the 
communities in which we live. I confess that it is time the ine- 
briate should be taken care of, and if upon no other grounds than 
hat he should be kept from temptation. That sentiment, to my 
mind, ought to prevail in this Association of Medical Superintend- 
ents of Insane Hospitals. Our Legislatures have called the ine 
briate a criminal, year and year, after have authorized his punish- 
ment by increasingly long terms, until they have turned about and 
said, * it does no good to punish him.” They have erected inebri- 
ate asylums, and they have failed to cure the cases placed therein. 
Tell us, gentlemen, why they have failed? The answer is in these 
resolutions, make their confinement compulsory, subject to the 
direction of the Superintendent. We have two such institutions 
in Boston, conducted by reformed inebriates, both of them honest, 
intelligent and enthusiastic men. I asked one of them, “ what is 
> He answered me. “ Practi- 
cal, operative religion.” Without that they could do nothing 
whatever. Ina few days after this, L went to one with Dr. Buck- 


necessary to reform these patients ? 


nill. They were opening the meeting by the singing of temperance 
songs, and had religious exercises. Without this religion, there is 
no hope for them. We know that both confinement and labor 
have failed, both are good together, but alone without religion 
they ean do no good whatever. Let the resolutions be as they are, 
I go for them most heartily, and I hope they will he adopted 
unanimously, 

Dr. Conrap, I withdraw my amendment. 

Dr. Kirkuripe. I shall vote for these resolutions. From what 


has been said here, and what is said elsewhere, joined to many 


cases which have come under my own observation, I do not think 
it will be too much to say that these inebriate asylums have been 
failures, They certainly have not done what was expected of them 
when they were established. I am thoroughly convinced, that with- 
out some legal authority to detain inebriates as long as may be 
deemed advisable, little can be done towards their restoration to a 
healthy condition. It is better for society, for the incbriates them- 
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selves, and especially for their families that they should be de- 
tained, even for a very long time, than to have the constantly 
recurring relapses, with all their attendant consequences, I have 
no faith in the success of any plan of treating inebriates that does 
not embrace the right to restrain these cases just as long as may 
be deemed best for them. 


The question being on the adoption of the resolu- 
tions, they were adopted with one or two dissenting 
voices, 

On motion the Association adjourned to 8 Pp. M. 


The Association was called to order at 8 p. w., by the 
President. 

Dr. Curwen then read a paper on some of the pre- 
disposing causes of insanity. 


In considering some of the causes which may exert a predispos- 
ing influence in the production of mental disorders, it seems proper 
to call attention to some which may be more or less active in the 
formative period of life, and may thus give rise to habits and prac- 
tices which become fixed and difficult to be eradicated. 

It is an unquestioned fact that too little attention is given to 
the proper care and training of children by a large number of par- 
ents and guardians. They are allowed to do pretty much as they 
please, resist all parental control and influence, and seem to grow 
up with the idea that their will is law, and that no one has any 
right to check, regulate or interfere with what they may see proper 
todo, They have never been tanght “to preserve the honor and 
perform the duties belonging to every one in their several places 
and relations as superiors, inferiors or equals; they have never 
been restrained or controlled as they should have been in their 
tempers or their passions, and consequently, as they advance in 
years, they find this control more and more difficult to exercise if 
they ever really see the necessity of it, 

This neglect or disregard of parental control extends to all those 
with whom they are brought in contact, and though to some de- 
gree repressed and restrained in school, it is never properly regu- 
lated in the majority who too frequently grow up with the feeling 
that there is no necessity for their yielding due respect, deference 
and obedience to those whose position may require them to exert 
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some authority over them; and the scorn and often derision which 
many manifest when they are required to yield prompt obedience 
to the law of the land must certainly be traced to this early neg- 
leet of proper home training. 

It is a truism which needs only to be stated to be acknowledged 
by every right minded man, that no one can be a good citizen who 
does not yield cheerful and hearty obedience to the laws of the 
land. 

Now we insist that this neglect in the early training of children 
has a pernicious influence on the right development of their men- 
tal powers all through life. There can not be that steady and 
equable balance so necessary to the proper operations and health- 
ful exercise of the mind when certain passions and emotions exer- 
cise an undue preponderance, and it is this irregular exercise of the 
mental powers which renders the individual so much more liable 
to mental disorders. 

The capricious or unrestrained indulgence of certain passions 
and emotions, the inattention to th®se courtesies and obligations 
which contribute so largely to the comfort, happiness and well- 
being of our tellow-men, and the lack of forbearance and sym- 
pathy for others, each and all tend to produce a condition of mind 
which affords a ready soil for the seeds of mental disorder. 

And do not persons thus conditioned have much less power to 
resist the incursions of mental disorder from the fact that they are 
by habit and constitution unable to take a cautious and deliber- 
ate survey of their position when that survey is most needed? 
They have so constantly and steadily yielded to the impulses of 
passion or the promptings of emotion that they have no resources 
of healthy restraint, or calm deliberation and prudence, on which 
they can fall back when they most need them in trial and adver- 
sity, and they are consequently too liable to be carried forward in 
a course which will lead to crime or insanity. If “madness fre- 
quently discovers itseif by unnecessary deviation from the usual 
modes of the world,” are not persons who are lacking in the ele- 
ments of steadiness, sobriety and equable balance, much more 
likely to fall into some of the numerous paths which may ulti. 
mately lead to mental disorder. 

The system of education so much in vogue within the last few 
years, particularly in private schools, has unquestionably a ten- 
dency to impair the integrity of the nervous system, and thus 
predispose to various diseases of that system, and to mental dis- 
orders. The effort to make a child study half a dozen books, on 
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different subjects, and the continued strain thus induced, not only 
during school hours, but at their own homes, to enable them to 
keep up with the work required of them, with the consequent, 
almost entire neglect of recular, healthful exercise, seems to have 
been the rule. Teachers do not seem to have considered that the 
brain and nervous system of a growing child, need to be as care- 
fully nurtured as a delicate plant, and they have been in the habit 
of giving them an amount of work to do, which would well have 
sufficed to tax the strength of an adult. Let any one examine 
the number of books which any boy or girl may carry home from 
school, and often that is only part of what they are required to 
study, and look into these books, and mark the length of the les- 
sons given by the majority of teachers, and then consider whether 
the mental and physical labor required to overtake and understand 
all this, is not more than should be expected of any growing child 
under sixteen, The same unswerving rule for all, not seeming to 
be aware that there are diversities of gifts, as well as different 
powers of endurance, that wifat is easy and pleasant to one, may 
be hard and repulsive to another, with the same anxious desire in 
both to learn; that while one may readily grasp a mathematical 
problem, and have delight in its solution, another from a peculiar 
bent of mind, may be able only to reach that solution, after the 
most tiresome and patient toil. It is freely admitted that there 
are certain general principles which all must learn and understand, 
but the point now insisted on is, not that these should not be 
learned, but that the method adopted to enable them to learn, is 
liable to the serious objection, that it makes no allowance for 
peculiarities of mental constitution, but insists that a certain 
amount of work must be done, whether the child really and prop- 
erly understands what is studied, ignoring the true principle of all 
education, which consists in the healthful and regular drawing out 
of the different mental powers, and a proper, cautious and intelli- 
gent direction ofthem. It is quality, and not quantity which is really 
needed but the system has been to reverse this, and go over a large 
extent of surface, in the most superficial manner. The greatest 
amount of injury will most probably be done to those who are active 
and ambitious and inclined to precocity, for they will be induced to 
make the greatest show of progress and learning, and will overtax 
themselves in the effort, urged on by inconsiderate teachers and 
friends, who too often mistake the commencement of diseased action, 
for great talents and ability. Add to this the close, confined, 
overheated air, of the great majority of school rooms, causing the 
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children to breath a vitiated atmosphere, which dulls their facul- 
ties, and too often poisons their blood, and the additional confine- 
ment in an uncomfortable position for so many hours, with very 
slight intervals of relaxation, and it must be obvious, that here is 
a cause which will seriously interfere with the healthy growth of 
the physical system, and result in consequent injury to the mental 
powers. Then again the present systems of education as a rule, 
ire directed to the training of only one set of powers, the intellee- 
tual, leaving the moral entirely out of consideration, and thus 
producing an improperly regulated or unevenly balanced mind. 
It may be urged that the training of the moral powers, is a work 
to be done at home, and while that is true to some extent, it is 
equally just to say, that what is commenced at home, should be 
carried on through the whole daily life of the individual, for very 
often the youth will be for a longer period under the care of the 
teacher, than with the parent, and it can not be denied that the 
most successful mode of eradicating evil or preventing its growth, 
is the inculeation of the higher principles of truth and morality, 
and careful instruction in these principles when once implanted. 
It ix necessary also to take into account, in an estimate of the pre- 
disposition to mental disorders, the irregular habits of living, the 
neglect of all hygienic rules, the giddy, frivolous pursuit of pleas- 
ure, continued weck after week, and often month after month, the 
exhaustion of the nervous system, produced by a long continued 
course of what is too often considered harmless dissipation in over- 
lieated rooms, exciting company and exercise, with eating much 
stimulating food at very unseasonable hours, and not sufficient rest 
to recuperate the system. It is a matter of serious inquiry how 
much of the tendency to nervous disorders, and other debilitating 
ailments, may be traced to a course, negligent of their health, and 
imprudent in their habits, pursued by a large number of those 
who are the mothers of so many in whom a great variety of ner- 
vous complaints, and also of mental disorders has been developed, 
during the present generation. It is contrary to all analogy and 
experience, to expect that the strong and healthy, should spring 
from the weak and nervous, and it is not to be expected, that those 
who commence life with faulty, nervous organizations, can bear 
the cares and trials, the duties and anxieties, incident to the care 
of a family, without sooner or later yielding to the pressure, and 
inanifesting some form of mental disorder, or of the severer forms 
of nervous disease akin to it. In this connection, it may not be 
amiss to allude to the effects produced on the nervous system of 
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the child, by the scenes the mother may witness, the trials, annoy- 
ances and manifold anxieties she may experience during the period 
of gestation, That some positive impressions are thus produced, 
can be attested by evidence, which it does not seem reasonable or 
philosophical to reject. It does not require any lengthened state- 
ment to bring before the mind of every medical man, the prolific 
source of so much disease of the brain, as may be traced to the , 
continued pressure and strain to which so many men are constantly 
subject, in their eager and exhausting devotion to their business. 
Depriving themselves too often, of all healthful exercise and relax- 
ation, they are absorbed in the most engrossing manner with the 
labors and duties of their particular line of business, so that they 
vat in haste, as if that which is to brace and strengthen them for 
what they expect to do, were a thing seriously interfering with 
their welfare ; they deny themselves that amount of sleep which 
is so needful to recuperate the exhausted energies of the day ; and 
their whole mode of life, is so much like that of a steam engine, 
forced to do the work for which one double its capacity is scarcely 
sufficient, that it can not be expected that the man should experi- 
ence any other result than an early and fearful break. 

Men need to be reminded day by day and almost hour by hour, 
that there are certain immutable laws which can not be violated 
with impunity, and among these may be reached, the absolute 
necessity for seven or eight hours sound sleep at night, frequent 
relaxation from engrossing and exhausting duties, fora bow always 
bent soon loses its elasticity, and careful and diligent attention to 
regularity in eating, and also the punctilious observance of the old 
rule, to keep the head cool, the feet warm and the body open, 
The injunction “let your moderation be known unto all men,” 
applies not only to eating and drinking, but to the pursuit of daily 
duties, the control of the temper and passions, the freedom from 
worry and undue anxiety and to everything in fact which comes 
within the sphere of the daily labors. 

Dr. Bucky. [am really ashamed to speak again, but I am 
constrained to say a few words because this is a subject in which I 
have been greatly interested since I have been in the United States. 
I used the kindness of friends while in Boston and with them 
devoted two days to the examination of their very admirable 
schools, and I must say that no institution in the United States 
has pleased me so much and so completely as the schools in that 
city. I felt that you were setting us an example in the old country, 
in the thorough going way in which the youth of that city and 
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other cities in a more or less perfect way were being educated, au 
example to us which we should do well to follow. Therefore it is, 
| feel sorry to believe, that a system, whether considered in its 
bearing upon individuals, or upon the community at large, its 
social bearing or its political bearing, (for I believe it will be the 
mainstay of your political system in this country) so generally ex- 
cellent is yet leading to such results. You that have given votes 
to all your people, must give education to your masters, 

Dr. Wattace. I beg pardon if I intrude, but as I never was 
known to make a speech in a deliberative body over three minutes 
long, members will please not become nervous under the impression 
they are to be afflicted with a long winded speech, I only desire 
to detain the body a minute to say for one I heartily thank the 
gentleman for the paper just read. I presume we all have our 
peculiar notions in regard to the causes of insanity as we have in 
relation to every other phase of this dire malady, growing out of 
our individual experiences, or the standpoint from which we are 
accustomed to regard it. Ido not think there are any more fruit- 
ful sources of mental troubles than these indicated in the paper 
just read, any in which timely effort can accomplish more, any 
therefore, in which information is so much needed by the people at 
large, or finally any in which this Association can do more good 
by the dissemination of correct views and principles. I am so im- 
pressed with the importance of the subject I venture to call the 
attention of the membership to a recent work on “ Education, 
physical, intellectual and moral,” by Herbert Spencer, as contain- 
ing some thoughts in the direction of Dr. Curwen’s paper, of the 
vreatest value. 

Dr. Hucues. I was much interested in the Doctor’s paper, and 
more so probably than I would have been had I not just discharged 
an attractive young lady, the victim of the competitive examina- 
tions so frequently encouraged in our institutions of learning. I 
was called to see her in acute mania, and succeeded in curing her 
without her being sent to an asylum, The insanity resulted from 
forced study, now in vogue in St. Louis. She began by saying, as 
the examination approached, “I can not get these lessons.” This 
was the first symptom of insanity and finally resulted in epileptic 
paroxysms. She has been well six months, I advised her parents 
to discontinue all further attempts at education. She was taken 
to the country, and continues well. The only evidence of insanity 
in the family was that of her father. Her grandparents were long- 
lived, her father and mother are living ; her grandmother is still 
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living, perfectly sane, and in full possession of her faculties at the 
ripe age of seventy-two. Her father had an asthmatic attack, but 
the asthma left him for a short time some years ago, the affection 
of the lungs was transmitted to the brain and he had mental aber- 
ration, This was some twenty-four years ago. When the asthma 
returned the paroxysm of insanity disappeared, This insanity was 
developed in her case de novo from the effect of over education. 
She had been attending school from early years, and I traced the dis- 
ease to over mental labor and malaria. She had studied often 
after midnight and finally she would read with the book upside 
down. 

Dr. Smirra. I am somewhat surprised to hear the views Dr. 
Hughes has in regard to the St. Louis public schools. It has been 
often said they are the pride of our great city, and I had supposed 
in all their appointments and details were fully up with the pro- 
gress of the day, and was about to commend them to our distin- 
guished friend, Dr. Bucknill, as among the model public schools of 
our country. There can be but one opinion as to the importance 
of well-directed early education, by which I mean such a cultiva- 
tion of all the mental faculties in harmony with a correct physical 
education as will best maintain the great principle of equilibrium, 
which must preside over the forces of animate as well as inanimate 
matter for the production of perfect results. Losing sight of this 
principle in education, so common in the interior of many States, 
has doubtless caused hereditary diseases to claim many victims 
who, otherwise might have passed through life without their de- 
velopment. How common the practice with many teachers of 
public schools to over-tax precocious minds, and a large portion of 
the brain’s energy expended in sustaining this excessive activity 
prevents a due degree of innervation to other organs, and thus 
diseased tendencies gain the ascendency. Again when children 
indicate decided talent in one or more directions a very common 
error is to give special attention to the stronger faculties and 
neglect the weaker, whereas the proper course would be to culti- 
vate chiefly the weaker, as the stronger will always take care of 
themselves. It occurs to me that no error in education would be 
likely to be more prolific than this in developing insanity where 
predisposition is inherited. Dr, Curwen did not design in his 
paper to allude to all the causes that{might produce insanity, but 
more particularly one branch of the subject, and as far as he has 
gone, his paper was interesting and suggestive. As to the in- 
fluence of parents upon their progeny, I suppose there is entire 
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unanimity of sentiment, and that many who have never been the 
subjects of insanity from immoralities and excesses of various kinds 
may transmit to their children such an organization as would pre- 
dispose them to mental disorders, I regard well established. 

Dr. Warker. In commendation of that portion of the paper, 
referring to the danger of forcing our educational system, admir- 
able undoubtedly as the Boston education is, still there has been, 
[ am sorry to say, a tendency to overforce the youthful mind, es- 
pecially in the grammar and latin schools. I have children in 
those schools; the rules requiring them to study one hour at home 
in the evening. The parents are compelled, one might say, to look 
after the matter. The exercises given out for the evening are very 
much too long. One hour studying at night is all a child is re- 
quired to do, Several times petitions have been sent in urging 
them to shorten the exercises and diminish the studies throughout 
the week. There is a tendency, even in our best schools to over- 
crowd, 

Dr. Wappett. I have listened to the paper of Dr. Curwen 
with much interest, and regard his subject as one of a highly prac- 
tical nature, and trust it may have an influence beyond this Asso- 
ciation. I have myself observed cases clearly vindicating that 
over study and too little muscular exertion have caused insanity. 
A remarkable case of this kind some time ago came under my 
treatment, and after six months of suffering, he recovered, and is 
now occupying efficiently a high place of public usefulness. Had 
this young gentleman been so fortunate as to have had the views 
of Dr. Curwen insisted on, in his case, he might have been spared 
so painful an attack. Teachers of youth and guardians of children 
should everywhere have an eye to precocious students of sedentary 
habits, and insist on relaxation from mental labor, and encourage 
free exercise in the open air, Were these views more generally 
acted upon than they are, there would be fewer failures in after 
life of students who have distinguished themselves in class. 


On motion the paper was laid on the table. 


Dr. Hucues. Mr. President, I was in hopes that I would have 
ait opportunity to elicit some discussion by the paper which I pro- 
pose reading to the Association. It is not on a theoretical subject, 
as my friend stated, it is on a subject which I consider quite prac- 
tical in its bearings, and upon which medical experts, it seems to 
me, ought to be anxious to be able to speak definitely, at any rate 
it is a subject on which I am collecting information, and this paper 
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is but a forerunner of what I may be able to offer at some future 
time. I will say that my convictions on the subject are perhaps 
greater than I am capable at this time of demonstrating, at least 
so far as the positions which I assume in the paper. 


Dr. Hughes then read a paper on the Vicarious 
Functions of the Cerebral Hemispheres and Convolu- 
tions, considered in relation to unilateral wounds of the 
head and insanity. (Published in July number, 1875, 
of American JourNAL or INSANITY. ) 


Mr. President. It is too late to impose the rest of this paper 
upon the Association. It will take more time, perhaps, than your 
patience will permit. Of course, as with all such things, it is a 
question in pathology on which light is just beginning to dawn, 
and one on which we are expected, by jurists, to shed more light 
as science advances, 

Dr. Kirksrme. Iam sure we are all indebted to Dr. Hughes 
for this valuable paper which he thought best to shorten at this 
time. I think the best plan would be to discuss it to-morrow. I 
move that after the reading of the minutes we adjourn to meet at 
Utica. 

Dr. Hvucuers. I would like very much to have the expression of 
the most experienced members of the Association. 

Dr. Conrap. I had a case which I would like to state in cor- 
roboration of the Doctor’s views. It was that of a colored girl 
who came under my observation. I observed nothing in the per- 
son to attract my attention, as impairing any of her movements. 
After ber death, I learned from her mistress, that she occasionally 
had a fit. I examined her brain and found the left hemisphere, 
one-third of it, atrophied. It was entirely diseased, to the extent, 
at least, of one-third, perhaps two-thirds, of one hemisphere. The 
examination revealed that the other hemisphere was capable of 
performing all the duties required of a servant in the house, with 
the exception of an occasional fit. I mention the case as in some 
respects, corroborating a duality of the brain. 


The motion of Dr. Kirkbride was then agreed to. 

The minutes were then read and approved, and the 
Association adjourned to meet in Utica, New York, to- 
morrow morning. 
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May 22, 1875. 

The Association after examining the wards and other 
excellent arrangements of the State Lunatic Asylum, 
at Utica, under the conduct of Dr. Gray, was called to 
order at 8 1-2 p. a, by the President. 

The President announced the business in order, to be 
the discussion of the paper, read by Dr. Hughes last 
evening, It is for the Association to decide whether 
that paper is of such a nature as to admit of profitable 
discussion, at this stage of the consideration by Dr. 
lluches, of the subject to which it relates. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Hughes has promised to continue 
his studies in this direction, and present his matured 
views at another meeting. 

Qn motion of Dr. A. E. Macdonald, the discussion 
of the paper was postponed until the next meeting. 

The President laid before the Association, a letter 
from the General Agent of the Board of Publie Chari- 
ties of Pennsylvania, enclosing an extract from the last 
report of that Board, 


Whatever errors may have occurred in the census of 1870, in 
enumeration of the insane, in some of the States, so far as it re- 
lates to the number in the State of Pennsylvania, it may be taken 
as sufficiently correct for all practical purposes. We do not as- 
sume that it is perfect, for that, with the machinery existing under 
present laws, is impossible; but it is entitled to confidence as re- 
vards the numbers of the “ unfortunate classes,” particularly the 
ine, until disproved by facts gathered under a more systematic 
agency. Ina previous report made to your honorable bodies, we 
stated that, “by the returns on file in this office, the number of 
insane maintained in institutions, or by authoritics making reports 
to the Board of Publie Charities on September 30, 1873, was 3,842, 
It is estimated that there are in addition, about 600, who comprise 
the increase in county institutions since the above date, those who 
are retained under family care, and those who wander about as 
outcasts, making a total of 4,442.” In the census, the number of 
insane on June 30,1870, was 3,895, allowing for the increase of the 
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same on September 80, 1873, they would number 4,368, being a 
difference of but 74. A more remarkable evidence of the ac- 
curacy of the census is furnished by the investigation of the 
Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities of New York, 
in regard to the number of this afflicted class in that State. The 
prosecution of the inquiry, involved the addressing of nearly 
seven thousand written and printed communications to physicians 
and officers of institutions. The result of the investigation, 
showed that there was living on December 31, 1871, according to 
the reports, 6,775. The census of June 30, 1870, enumerated 
6,353, to which, if added the number obtained from the rate of 
increase as shown by the census of 1870, would, on December 31, 
IS71, give as the number living, 6,733, or only 42 less than the 
number ascertained by the investigation of the Commissioners of 
the State Poard of Publie Charities of New York. We make these 
statements as confirmatory of our view as regards Pennsylvania, 
in which the enumeration of this afflicted class is sufficiently 
accurate upon which to base any legislation for their proper care 
and remedial treatment. 

In the third report of this Board, we stated that it may be ex- 
pected that one in 1,690 persons in Pennsylvania will yearly 
become insane, This statement, emanating from the high official 
authority of medical experts on the subject, was believed at the 
time to have been correct, but an examination of the returns of 
the hospitals for the insane in regard to their admissions, and the 
number discharged therefrom as restored, or died, have in connee- 
tion with our proven practical accuracy of enumeration of this class 
of unfortunates, given us reasons for believing that about one in 
3,986 of the population of Pennsylvania annually become insane ; 
that one in 1,690 do not, is clearly shown, thus: 

On June 30, 1863, there were in Pennsylvania, according to the 
annual increase as shown by the census, 3,067 insane persons. 
Upon the basis that one in 1,690 of the population become insane 
annually, there would be developed from 1864 to 1873, 20,275 
eases of insanity, which, added to the number remaining from the 
preceding year, would give 23,542 cases in 10 years, 

If this was true, what became of them’? From the returns of the 
State Lunatic Hospital at Harrisburg, Western Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital at Dixmont, Friends’ Asylum, at Frankford, Pennsylvania 
Hospital, (Kirkbride’s,) and the Philadelphia Hospital, there were 
restored in these five institutions, 3,494, and 1,981 died within the 
same period, viz: 1864 to 1873, leaving a balance of 17,867 cases, 
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according to the above computation, to be accounted for. Of this 
number, we know from our returns and investigations, that there 
were not over 4,442 living on September 30, 1873, leaving a bal- 
ance to have died, or been cured in almshouses, or families, of 
13,425. This statement alone is sufficient to show how mistaken 
is the estimate that one in 1,690 of the population becomes insene. 
| We note in passing in regard to the hospitals for the insane, that 
the low percentage of cures is due to the facg that but one-half of 
the patients received, had the disease for less than one year prior 


to their admission, | 
In illustration of our theory as to the probable pereentage of 


new eases of insanity, we present the following table, giving the 
population and number who should have become annually insane, 
upon the basis of one in 1,690, during the decade from 1864 to 
1873, inclusive: 


RESTORED OR DIED 


D 
Vill become in IN 5 HOSPITALS, 


sane annually) 
on the basis of 
1 in 1,690. Rest’d Died. Total 


YEARS. Population. 


3,199,270 1,803 380 «223 603 
3,324,606 1,067 351 216 | 567 
3,389,103 2 005 190 | 
$3,454,852 2 O44 339 210) 549 
3521951 2,084 B47 157 | 504 
3,590,277 2,124 B81) 207 58s 
3,659,928 2 165 366 200) 566 
INT3. 3,730,931 2,207 209 458 


Number becomes insane in 10 years. . 20,275 104 1981 


5,475 
Add No. remaining insane from 1863,. 3,067 


Insane ution for 10 VearS 
duct restored and died in he 


There were not orer this number liv 
ng September 30, | t,442 


aving as restored or died in alms 
houses and private families 


As we-have already stated it may be assumed, as near an ap- 


proximation to the truth as can possibly be now obtained, that one 
in 3,986 of the population of Pennsylvania annually become in- 
sane. In verification of this estimate, we present the following 
table, exhibiting the number of cases developed annually, with the 
aggregate insane population from the year 1864 to 1873: 


5,475 
17,86; 
13,493 
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No, will be 

come insane Aggregate 
YEARS. Population. | annually on) insane 
the basis of population 
1 in 


8.650.028 91s 4.949 
3,730,931 936 5,108 
Will become insane in 10 vears, ....... ba. 8 597 


If to the 8,597, who ta consonance with our computation, be- 
come insane mm 10 years, we add 3,067 as the number remaining 


from the year 1863, it will give a total of 11,664 as the insane 


population for 10 years. 
It is important for us now to inquire how many were restored, 
died, and the probable number remaining at the end of the deeade. 


The next table will show these facts, thus: 


ad 

IN HOSPITALS. OUT OF HOPIT’S, 

| 

YEARS o 

festo’d. Died. Resto'd. | Died. = 

1t4. 3,854 20) 159 120 102 680 | 3,17 
8,076 200 67 58 61 3,285 
1108 BN] 207 62 53 703 3,400 
4,234 157 114 v7 715 8,519 
4.369 339 210 &2 727 3,642 
+509 B05 190 71 740 3,769 
4,653 | 216 103 758 
1,706 301 24 140 120 4.031 
1873. . 5.108 35 110 A S18 


Here we learn that of the 11,664 insane, 4,504, or 38,51 per cent, 
were restored, and 2,842, or 24.36 per cent. died, leaving 4,318 in- 
sane on June 30, 1873. The number based upon our own returns 


would be 4,592. 


On motion it was resolved that the consideration of 
this communication be postponed until next year, and 


that the secretary be directed to inform the general 


ket 
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agent of the Board of Publie Charities of Pennsyl- 
vania, that, owning to misdirection, the communication 
was hot received until a short time before the close of 
the sessions of the Association. 

Dr. Kirkbride from the Committee on Resolutions 
made the following report: 


The Association of Medical Superintendents of American Insti- 
tutions for the Insane, can not close its twenty-ninth annual meet- 
ing, Without placing on record its obligations for the many courte- 
sies and attentions it has reecived, and which will make it long to 
be remembered by all its members, Be it therefore: 

Resolved, That our very sincere thanks are eminently due, and 
are hereby most cordially tendered to the mayor and citizens of 
Auburn for the heart'y weleome with which they were received, 
ind for the unremitting and delicate attentions of which they have 

en the recipients during the whole period of their stay in their 

vutiful e:ty. Even where all have been so lavish in their atten- 

ms, it can hardly be dcemed invidious to make special mention 
of the Hon, Christopher Morgan, the veteran in hospital manage- 
nent, and the devoted friend of the insane, whose unwearied 
efforts to promote the pleasure an! comfort of the members and 
their friends could not be surpassed, 

Resolved, That to Mr. and Mrs, D. M. Osborne, and to the dif- 
ferent members of their family, we are under special obligations 
for the charming reeeption, so gracefully tendered, for their ele- 
gant and bounteous hospitality, and for the opportunity of meeting 
so many of the ladiey and gentlemen of Auburn, rendering the 
evening one to be lore associated with our most pleasant recol- 
lections, 

Resolved, That we present our thanks to General Wim, H. Sew- 
ard, Jr, and to his family, for the marked courtesies so freely ten- 
dered, and for the opportunity £0 generously afforded us to visit 
the home, and to examine the many valuable and curious treasures 

‘art, gathered from every quarter of the lobe, by the distin- 
euished statesman, whose honored name and great services must 
ever be held in grateful remembrance by the American people. 

Resolved, That to our brethren, Dr. John P. Gray, of the State 
Lunatic Asylum, at Utica; Dr. John 1. Chapin, of the Willard 
Asylum, at Ovid; Dr. James W. Wilkie, of the State Lunatic 
Asylum for Insane Criminals, at Auburn; to the ladies of their 
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families, to their assistant physicians, and to their respective Boards 
of Managers, our thanks are specially due for their unremitting 
attentions, their most liberal provision for our comfort and pleasure, 
and for their bounteous hospitality. 

Resolved, That our visits to all these institutions, varying 80 
greatly as they do in character, have been peculiarly interesting, 
and while giving most obvious evidences of good management, 
have also afforded ample subjects for reflection and study. Most 
important of all, they seem to us to demonstrate conclusively, that 
the great State of New York has fairly entered upon a work in 
which there can be no retrograde step, and that these institutions 
show, that the day is not far distant, when she can point to the 
grandest of all her works, in proclaiming that she possesses ample 
hospital provision for every insane person within her limits, that 
not a single individual of this class is to be in her poor-houses or 


jails, and that even the most desperate convict, when bereft of rea- 


son, is treated like his fellow-men, only in a hospital, specially 
provided for the purpose, with all the appliances that can contrib- 
ute to his comfort and restoration. 

Resolved, That ourthanks are gratefully tendered to the Session 
and Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church, of Auburn, for the 
use of their beautiful lecture room; to Professor Sprague for his 
rare performance on the organ of the church; to Dr, Button and 
the Warden of the State Prison for their invitation to visit that 
Institution, and for courteous attentions; to Dr. George Cook, for 
his invitation to visit Brigham Ilall; to the Board of Charities 
and Correction, of the City of New York, and to Drs. Parsons 
and A. Ek. Macdonal}, for the invitation to visit the public imstitu> 
tions of the City of New York; to Mr. B. Ashly and his assist- 
ants of the Osborne House, for their efforts to promote the comfort 
of the members and their friends, and to the gentlemen connected 
with the press of Auburn, for their full reports of the proceedings 


of the Association, 
On motion the report Was unanimously adopted, 


Dr. Gray. Gentlemen of the Association. As the time for 
final adjournment is now here, and I see none of the Managers of 
the Institution present, | beg to thank you for prolonging the ses- 
sion aday beyond the usual time, and for honoring us with a visit. 
It has given us great satisfaction, and I hope this journey has not- 


given you too much inconvenience, 


Be 
i} 
4 
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Dr. Bucknttt. Before closing this meeting, I wish to tender 
my most grateful thanks for the honor you have done me during 
the proceedings. I can not venture to speak at any length of the 
warm emotions to which your reception of me has given rise in my 
heart, but I feel greatly privileged in having been permitted to be 
and to work with you during this session, I feel deeply the great 
and general kindness I have received, and I truly value the many 
friendships I have formed, friendships which I trust I shall carry 
to the grave. It has been no small event in my life, this instruct- 
ive and precious meeting, with so many professional brethren, 
many of whom I well knew before through their world-wide repu- 
tation, but none of them personally, before this, my first visit to 
your great country. [beg you to accept my heartfelt thanks for 
the great honor you have conferred wpon me, and the great kind- 
ness you have shown me during this session of the Association, 

Dr. Grissom. I desire to return the thanks of the Commission- 
ers L have the honor t» represent here,—the Commissioners out- 
side of the profession,—for the special honors they have received, 
ind for the most valuable information they have gathered. They 
authorize me to say that this has been an occasion of special pleas- 
ire and profit to them. 

Dr. Curwen. [move the Association now adjourn to meet in 
Philadelphia, on the 7th day of June, 1876, 

The Prestpenr. Before the motion to adjourn is put, I will 

iv, as I feel fully authorized to do, that the members of the Asso- 
ciation fully and warmly reciprocate the sent:ments just expressed 
by Dr. Backnill. The Association has felt highly honored by his 
attendance at this meeting. It will be memorable on that account. 
The Association has also to acknowledge the great benefit it has 
derived from the instructive remarks that have fallen from Or. 
Bucknill in the course of the several sessions, 1 also wish to add 
that it has been a source of much satisfaction to me, and Ido not 
doubt that it has to every other m mber, to have the company at 
this meeting of the representatives of several State Commissions, 
created either to enlarge existing institutions or establish new 
ones. At least two of these Commissions contain men of large 
experience in our specialty, and [am by no means extravagant in 
my expectations touching the importance of the new and valuable 
fuets they have gathered in attending this meeting. Taere is now 
s> much recorded experience in relation to the construction and 
management of institutions for the insane, that it is not reasonable 
to expect that much, that is new and useful, will be put forth in 
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one year, but as [ have never attended a meeting without pleasure 
and profit, I indulge the hope that it has been pleasant and 
profitable to them to be with us this year. Their attendance indi- 
cates their sympat!y in our arduous work, and we thank them for 
it. We feel a deep interest in the great benevolent enterprises 
they have undertaken to direct, and trust that from them will 
flow abundant benefits to the insane, and lasting honor to them- 
selves, 

Dr. Kirkprive. Mr. President, just returned from the bounti- 
ful repast which we have all so thoroughly enjoyed, and especially 
those of us who had the good fortune to be led by our venerable 
friend and manager, Mr. Morgan, to the table which had special 
attractions, it is natural that we should feel kindly disposed to- 
wards our hosts and their Institution, and be inclined to say 
pleasant things of our Association and of all our brethren. 

Leaving this, however, I can not but refer before we adjourn, to 
our first meeting at Jones’ Hotel in the city of Philadelphia, and 
to the remarkable degree in which the interest in the Association 
has been kept uo, and to express my convictions, stronger now 
than ever, of the great work this Association has ace ymplished in 
alleviating the condition of the insane in every part of the country. 
This has been done by adhering strictly to the principles on which 
it was established. There is no reason why if the same course is 
pursued in the future it should not show results still more import- 
ant, and the youngest members have before them a ficld for labor, 
quite as important as those had who have gone before them. I 
should be glad to hear from our good brother Walker, a faithful 
worker in this great field, and who always has words of encourage” 
ment for his fellow laborers. 

Dr. Warker. IT suppose Dr. Kirkbrile calls me out as one of 
the veterans, but I belong to the second class in the Association of 
Superintendents, It was my good fortune to enter it soon after 
our worthy President became a member, and also the Secretary. 
[I think when Dr. Batler dropped the Superintendency, it was 
understood that the elder laborers had left us, as they have left 
active service, Some few of them are left to us and I beg leave to 
say we need them all, I think we will continue to need them for 
years tocome. T[ believe that the interests of the specialty have 
been placed in our hands by those gone before us, and it belongs 
to us to come up from year to year an! uphold the Association in 
all its dignity. This can not be done unless we mak? it a matter 


of personal duty, both by daily usefulness at home, and by our 
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thoughts and our labors, to mect our brethren here and compare 
notes, to make improvements and cure the defects in our work, and 
in every way and every thought ef life to remember that we have 
the harness on and must have it on till we die. IT remember the 
success which has attended the Association, how largely we have 
inereased over the original number, but with the increase I wish 
to remember those gone before, and to keep them in memory as an 
example, Ihave no doubt that this Association will have an in- 
fluence throughout the country,—an influence compared with 
which the influence of the Association in earlier days will be like 
that of a feather. May we all feel the responsibility that rests 
upon us. I trust T shall always appreciate the part I have in the 
life work which I have to perform, and in which I have so long 
been engaged. I never enjoyed a meeting more than the present 
one, and [ believe that to be the case with all the members. IT can 
not sit down without expressing to Dr. Bucknill, in behalf of the 
vounger members, the éxece lingly great pleasure that his presence 

is given to us, how gladly we have listened to his words ef coun- 

. He has apologized more than once for his readiness to speaks 
Dil he know our eagerness to listen to him, he would have kept on 
talking all the time, and it would have done us good. 

Dr. HuGues. [want to make an explanation in regard to the 
Committee on Chloral, as chairman of the Committee. It will be 
remembered that we were expected to make a full report at this 
meeting. There was a misunderstanding among the members of 
Committee as to who was the chairman. I supposed Dr, Curwen 
was, and I looked to him to prepare the report. I make this 
apology to the Association for not being ready. I hope the Com- 
mittee will be granted further time, and that the members of the 
\ssociation will transmit to it such information as they may have 


m the subject. 


On motion the Committee was continued and directed 


to report to the next meeting. 


Dr. A. Macpowaty. Iam unwilling to have this Association 
adjourn witiout some expression of feeling from the younger 
members in reply to the kindly words of Dr. Kirkbride, The fact 
hat Lam the junior member of the Association, and the additional 
fact that [am the one referred to as making the remark about the 
table which bas furnished Dr, Kirkbride with his text, perhaps 
gives me the right to speak for the younger members, In our 
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government of the Institutions committed to our care, we have 
daily to thank the older members for the assistance we derive from 
their writings, from their action in the Association and from the 
resolutions which they have from time to time spread upon its 
minutes, For the older members our wish is that they may be 
spared for many years to witness the completion of their labors, 
for ourselves that when we reach their age we may be able to look 
back upon lives of honor, and of usefulness as great as theirs. 
The fact that this is a centennial year has impressed itself upon 
our proceedings, and governed us in the selection of the next place 
of meeting. Another topic that has been often on our tongues, is 
the visit of Dr. Bucknill of England. Connecting the two incei- 
dents, it oceurs to me to ask what greater evidence of the progress 
in the fri ndship of the two countries can we find, than in the con- 
trast between the two meetings, that of a hundred years ago and 
this, when the representatives of the two countries come to- 
gether, to consult upon and devise measures for the greatest good 
of their fellow creatures. 


On motion of Dr. Curwen, the Association adjourned 
to meet in Philadelphia, on 
June, 1876, at 10 4. M. 


he second Tuesday of 


JOLIN CURWEN, Seeve fary. 


tt 


CASE OF ERASTUS HOTCHKISS. 
BY JOSEPH WORKMAN, M. D. 
Late Medical Superintendent of the Toronto Asylum for the Insane. 


The above named was tried on Noy, &th, 1875, at 
Brockville, Province of Ontario, for the murder of his 
inother in June last, at Seely’s Bay, in the County of 
Leeds. Neither he nor his friends had made any ar- 
rangements for his defense. The presiding judge, Gro- 


qune, requested some member of the bar present to 
undertake the defense. Mr. Deacon offered lis services, 
which were accepted. Ie endeavored, as well and 
earnestly as any lawyer similarly called upon, without 
due acquaintance with the necessary facts, and possibly 
without any profound knowledge of the medical juris- 
prudence of insanity, could do, to establish the plea set 
up by him, of the mental unsoundness of the prisoner 
at the time of committing the offense; but whether 
under the erroneous charging of the judge, or from 
their own defective knowledge of the true characteris- 
ties of insanity, the jury brought in a verdict of gu//ty, 
and the prisoner was forthwith sentenced to be executed 
on December 30th. The jury, however, having accom- 
panied their verdict with a recommendation to mercy, 
the judge was obliged to report the case to the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, for the consideration of the Governor 
General, In his report Judge Groqune expressed, not 
unnaturally, his surprise at the recommendation of the 
jury, for if they believed the prisoner to have been sane 
when he killed his mother, the crime was so atrocious 
and unnatural that no mercy should be extended to 
him. If on the other hand they believed him to have 
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been not a sane and responsible being, their verdict of 
gui/ty was unjust. 

It is abundantly evident from the judge’s report, that 
he did not believe in the insanity of the prisoner. He 
asserts that the “evidence, as well medical, as otherwise, 
failed wholly to convey the belief or impression, that at 
the time of the committal of the offense, the prisoner 
was not a responsible being, by reason of want of 
reason,” 

Entert uning so decided an opinion of the prisoner's 
sanity and responsibility as the above words -indicate, 
no injustice is done to the judge, when we infer that his 
charge to the jury must have been very strong and 
decided, against the theory of the defense. The duly 
instructed readers of the Journan ov Insanrry will 
hardly, after perusal of the evidence, bearing on the 
question of the mental condition of the prisoner, hot 
only at the time of the murder, but also before and 
after it, concur in the opinion expressed by Judge Gro- 
quhe, 

[ was requested by the Minister of Justice, “ after 
carefully studying the notes of evidence furnished by 
the judge, to proceed to Brockville, for the purpose of 
making a personal examination of the convict, as to his 
mental condition.” The following are the notes taken 
by me of the examination, and the extracts from the 
evidence supplied by the judge, which appeared to him 
to bear upon the subject of enquiry. 

On arrival at Brockville, I called at the residence of 
Dr. Morden, surgeon of the gaol, and learned that he 
was absent in the country, and suffering under indispo- 
sition, which would prevent his early return. After 
some preliminary conversation with the turnkey at the 
gaol, [ appointed next morning as the time for personal 


examination of the convict. I attended at the hour 
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named by me, and was presently conducted. to the 
ward in which the eonvict was confined. He was 
brought out of his eell into the corridor, where I con- 
versed with him nearly two hours, I found his replies 
to my questions prompt and pertinent, and, as I thought, 
frank and truthful, He made no pretension to present 
insanity, but he was, or appeared to be, totally unable 
to remember any of the occurrences immediately con- 
nected with the killing of his mother. Ile said he only 
first beeame clearly aware of them, on hearing the 
statements made on his trial, hy the witnesses. He 
had no recollection of striking his mother with the axe, 
nor where he had found it, nor of any violence used by 
himtoher. He stated that he had drank three glasses of 
liquor during the morning of the murder. Owing to the 
had effeet which drink had on him, his mother had for- 
hidden the tavern-keepers to give him any liquor. The 
young fellows around used to call him names, and pro- 
voke him. Two years before, he used to go on a 


spree oceasionally, but not latterly. Nine or ten years 


ago he received a kick, or rather an accidental blow on 
the back of his head, from the foot of a horse which 
fell, and in tumbling over, struck him. He showed me 
the mark, still remaining quite visible, of this injury. 
He was laid up for three weeks after, had severe head- 
ache, and was delirious; has ever since been subject to 
occasional severe headaches: never had any sort of fits 5 
once had a bad fever, not ague. No medical man at- 
tended him after the blow on the head, but he once 
showed the mark to a traveling doctor, who said his 
skull had been fractured, and should have been surgt- 
eally operated On, (This expression of opinion, | re- 
vard as sheer humbug, tor I do not believe there was 
any fracture of the skull, though it is quite probable 
brain disorder, was caused by the blow.) Remembers 
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that he was in gaol eight years ago, but can not recol- 
lect how he then behaved. On being asked why he 
had not engaged a lawyer, to conduct his defense, 
being quite able to pay one, he said he could not see 
any in the gaol, and he expected his friends would do 
whatever was necessary. 

On questioning him as to his parents and relatives he 
stated that his father (or grandfather,) came from Eng- 
land, but he did not know from what part; that his 
mother came from Wexford, Ireland, her maiden name 
was White; one of her sisters, now aged about. fifty, 
unmarried, was insanc for some time; she resides at 
Cainstown. <A brother of his father’s, named Alpheus 
Hotchkiss, was long insane; he went to Wisconsin, and 
there wandered away, and was never found. Being 
questioned as to why he had not got married, or 
whether he ever proposed or desired to marry any girl, 
he said he did not in Canada, but in the State of Wis- 
consin, Where he onee resided some months, he knew 
one he would have liked to marry. His mother ob- 
jected to one near home, about whom there ‘was some 
talk of marrying with him, and he gave in to her 
alvice. He recollected nothing of having made any 
advances to Miss Chapman. 

The preceding notes are a mere outline of the conver- 
sation which I held with the convict. After leaving 
the ward, | questioned the turnkey, an intelligent man, 
as to Hotchkiss’s conduet, and state of mind, whilst 
under his observance. Le stated that he was not in 
the gaol when Hotchkiss was first a prisoner there, 
eight years ago, but he had been constantly in charge 
of him sinee his second commitment in June last. “On 
his entrance, and for over two months after, he was ut- 
terly insane. Ile tore up every article of his own 
clothing, and all the bed clothes and ticks supplied to 
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him and persisted in bodily nakedness and exposure. 
When the weather became cool it was necessary to tie 
his hands to keep him so covered as to prevent him 
catching cold. He was extremely filthy ; he would 
pass his evacuations on the cell floor and daub the 
walls and his own person with the excrement: he 
would drink his own urine; he broke the glass of the 
window of his cell, and tore out the window frame. 
He talked aloud through the window, as if carrying on 
conversation with imaginary persons outside ; he would 
constantly square up to me in fighting attitude on my 
entering his cell.” The turnkey produced the magis- 
terial commitments of Hotehkiss in 1867 and 1875, 
the former is dated February 8th, 1867, and bears the 
signatures of John Chapman, J. P., and James Moulton, 

These magistrates state in their commitment of 
Hotehkiss, “he is insane, and /ave threatened to kill 
different people, and that if he is left at liberty he will 
kill some person.” This commitment was produced in 
court by Mr. White, the gaoler, who was examined as 
a witness. The discharge of Hotchkiss was also shown 
to me, it bears date, March 9th, 1867, so that he was 
detained only a month. His discharge was authorized 
hy two magistrates, and approved of by the chairman 
of Quarter Sessions, on production of a certificate of 
recovery, signed by two qualified physicians, 

As illustrative of the condition of Tlotehkiss’ state 
of mind shortly after his last commitment, and at the 
present time, | annex a scrap marked No. 1*, written in 
pencil, by him, in a small account book of the turnkey, 
being the only paper immediately at command. I have 
in my course of asylum service, seen many similiar abor- 
tive attempts, from the hands of insane persons. The 
turnkey informed me he tried to get Hotchkiss to write 


* See note on following page. 
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more, but the undertaking seemed te be beyond his 
mental capability. 

In striking contrast with this scrap, are the letters 
marked two, three and four, also annexed®, Those in- 
dicate continuity and consistency of thought, whilst the 
pencil scrap shows mental vacuity, or utter inability to 
embody his flickering mind-glimpses in intelligent terms, 
[ am cuite unable to understand the items, “1 gray 
mare.” That for “balance Bai Colt,’ no doubt relates 
to the one mentioned by the witness John White, the 
gaoler, the selling of which, Mr. White says: “Seemed 
to have troubled him much.’ The words “on Mer. 
chant’s b R,” perfeetly harmonize with similiar expres- 
sions, heard and seen by me hundreds of times, from 
the lips or pons of the insane, who so often believe 
themselves to be very rich, and think they have only 
to ask “at the bank,” tor whatever money they wish. 

Having now detailed the information obtained in my 
personal examination. [ deem it proper to abstract 
from the notes of evidence, furnished by the judge, 
those perhaps which appear to me most pertinent to 
the present enquiry. 

The first witness, Adam MeKee, who lived in the 
house with Hotchkiss and his mother, said “She used 
to speak of him as insane.” 

The second witness, John Henry McKee, who also 
lived in the house, said he met prisoner coming from 


*Nore.—The documents above alluded to, having been sent to 
the Minister of Justice, and no copies retained by me, are not new 
available. The pencil serap contained about two dozen words, 
but the letters two and three, each covered a page of large, close 
ruled foolscap, very fairly written, and perfectly intelligible. They 
were addressed respectively to his sister and her husband, and re- 
lated chiefly to his personal affairs. The one marked three, was 
addressed to his uncle, it was shorter, but quite appropriate. 
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the house on the run. He had nothing in his hand; 
he called to me, “ Twill take your life before night.” 
This took place immediately after the murder. 

The third witness, James W. Pieree, said 7 when the 
prisoner was overtaken by us, he turned around, looked 
at us, and stopped; he had his watchin his hand; when 
forced into the house, he shouted and tried to get out 
again; have known prisoner as long as | can remember ; 
he had the reputation in the neighborhood, of being 
crazy; the women at Johnson's told me, that Erastus 
had run up with the axe; it was that, and the reputa- 
tion prisoner had of being crazy, made me form the 
opinion that it was le had killed his mother: when we 
came up to him, Richardson said to him, that he had 
killed his mother; he denied it; prisoner did not seem 
to me to be in his right mind; he looked wild and 
excited; that is whet I mean when [ say he did not 
seem to me to be in his rieht mind,” 

The fourth witness, Mary Ann Johnson, speaking of 
the time immediately befere the murder, said, “1 saw 
him going from his own house into a field and sheep 
pasture, back of his house; I did not see anything 
with him; he was walking; in a few minutes he re- 
turned, running very fast, with an axe in his hand, and 
voing up towards his own house; I had heard a few 
days before that Erastus was not right in his mind, and 
‘hat there was some fuss about milk; | had heard before 
that he had been in gaol as out of his mind,” 

The fifth witness, Amelia Johnson, said, “I had heard 
:rastus was crazy, that made me think he was going 
to kill the blind man, (Adam MeKee;) IL had heard 
before we moved there, three months previously, the 
prisoner was crazy, and I did not care to become much 
acquainted with him.” 
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The sixth witness, Edward Chapman, said, “I have 
heard prisoner over a year ago threaten his mother; 
he said he would get a box and put her into it, that he 
would put her underground, but not very deep, but 
deep enough to keep the smell off; [knew him when 
he was a child ; it was said that sometimes he was out 
of his mind, at other times right enough; I have 
known that he was sent to gaol, lest be should do vio- 
lence; I cautioned his mother to be careful of him: he 
must have been angry or crazy, or he would not have 
so spoken to his mother, but I could not tell which.” 

The seventh witness, Jane Ann Chapman, detailed a 
rather long interview with the prisoner at her house, 
when she seems to have thought he made advances of 
courtship to her daughter. She was afraid to leave her 
daughter with him alone. His conduct in intruding 
into the room where the witness was dressing, naturally 
displeased her. She finally drove him away with a 
stick, and threatened him by saying she was going to a 
magistrate for a warrant for him, (which she actually 
did.) “ He then,” she said, “went across the orchard 
towards his own house. | went to a magistrate to get a 
warrant, and on my way back, heard of the death of 
his mother.” 

The reason assigned by this witness for her objection 
to a marriage alliance with Hotchkiss, was as follows: 
“T was averse to that, because I knew he was crazy.” 

It is manifest from the evidence of the next Witness, 
that Hotchkiss returned to Chapman’s house, after Mrs, 
Chapman’s departure. 

The eighth witness, Eliza Jane Chapman, daughter 
of the preceding witness, narrated the scufile between 
prisoner and her brother, who “took hold of him and 
pushed him out of doors.” She continued, “he started 
then towards home; he was gone about ten minutes; 
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he eame back whooping, not saying anything; my 

brother asked him what was wrong; he began to ery, 
and said she was dead; that the axe was lying on the 
floor, beside her, and all in blood; he did not believe 
him yet; he stayed about there, until men came in pur- 
suit of him, then he ran towards the woods; he has the 
reputation of being crazy; sometimes he would talk at 
random, as if he did not know what he was saying; 
his eyes were wild looking, when my mother asked me 
if | would be afraid to stay in the house with him.” 

The ninth witness, William Reid,* brother-in law to 
prisoner, said, “at times he is passionate; when we 
called him all right, he would stay at home and be 
steady, probably for eight months together; at other 
times he would leave his work, and not attend to his 
business; I can’t say that [ have heard him say that 
his mother interfered with his getting married; the evi- 
dence of his craziness, is that he would sometimes go 
idling about, leaving the farm to take care of itself; his 
mother considered him crazy; two days before her 
death, she was at my house; she then said she was 
afraid to stay with him, he was carrying on so, staying 
out late at night, sometimes he would not sleep any; 
he was not in the habit of drinking; I looked upon 
him as erazy or lazy.” 

The tenth witness, Dr. Joseph Scott, knew nothing 
of prisoner's mental condition, He testified merely to 
the cause of death, which resulted from a cleaving blow 
with an axe, passing through the sternum, cutting the 
larze central blood vessels, and penetrating some depth 


*Nore.—This witness, though husband of the prisoner’s sister, 
took no interest in procuring for him proper defense. Hotchkiss 
owned a farm worth probably, $3,000, It is said that Reid ex- 
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into the vertebral column. Whether the woman was 
standing or prostrate, at the time of thus being struck 
is not shown, The blind man, McKee, swore he heard 
a scream, and then something fell, he thought a chair. 
He was in another part of the house and had to grope 
his way to the apartment from whieh he heard the 
seream, 

The cleventh witness, Dr. A. N. Purdy, said, “ I have 
known prisoner one and one-half years, [ have found 
him perfeetly rational.” When? “In the warm 
weather in the year before, in June, he was considered 
quite insane, restless, knocking around among the neigh- 
bors. Three days hefore the death of his mother I 
observed him wandering about, I merely observed rest- 
lessness in his movements: he realized what he was 
talking about; he was aware of what he was doing; 
he had not control of his tongue at any rate; at other 
times he was silent.” 

The twelfth witness, Dr. John Morden, surgeon of 
gaol, said, “T have had opportunity of seeing prisoner; 
saw him first seven or eight years ago; he was then in 
gaol as a dangerous lunatic; he was not (7) committed 
as a lunatic; he was not violent at that time; has lucid 
intervals, when he is rational; he would not keep his 
clothes on him; he would make use of the floor of his 
cell, to put his excrements, and then take his finger and 
paint the wall with them; [ have observed him since 
he came in this time, the same arts of filthiness in his 
cell, worse than before; for the first two months he was 
not rational; he would carry on conversations as with 
some imaginary person, would say that he had miracu- 
lous power; latterly he has been for sometime rational ; 
he used to speak of his great wealth; I have not re- 


cently examined him at all; I examined him when he 
first came in; there was no sort of connection in his 
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mversation; I understand he did not sleep; I treated 
him to produce sleep; did not suceeed for sometime,” 

The last witness, John White, gaoler, fully eorrobor- 
ited the statements of Dr. Morden, and those made to 

e by the turnkey. 

[ utterly fail to understand how it is possible that 
auy intelligent person, having even but a limited 
knowledge of the malady of insanity, or but a trivial 
intimaey with its victims, could, in view of the cumula- 
tive evidence above quoted, hesitate in his decision, 
that Erastus [lotchkiss, was, at the time he killed his 
mother, in a state of unsound mind. With all becom. 
ing deference to the admitted great ability and = strict 
impartiality of the Honorable Presiding Judge, I must 
frankly declare ny dissent from his view of the evi- 
dence, which, he says, “as well medical, as otherwise, 
failed wholly to convey the belief or iinpression, that 
at the time of the committal of the offence, the prisoner 
was not a responsible being, by reason of defect of rea- 
son.” 

Had I been one of the jury, [ would never have as- 
sented to any other finding than that Erastus Hoteh- 
kiss, was at that time insane—a frantic maniac, It is 
clearly established hy the evidence of the gaol surgeon 
and the gaoler, and by the confirmative statement made 
tome by the turnkey, that he continued in a state of 
acute mania, for at least two months after his commit- 


ment. The type of his insanity is one, which is but 


too well known to asylum superintendents, to wit, re- 
current insanity. In this case, I have no doubt the 
disease is hereditary. I have, during my prolonged 
asylum service, seen, and become intimately acquainted 
with some hundreds of cases of recurrent insanity, some 
of which came under my care several times, at varying 
periods of intermission, In the majority I found the 
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disease was hereditary. So strongly, indeed, had this 
often observed fact impressed me, that IT became doubt- 
ful of the permanent sanity of any recovered patient, 
whose family history showed the disease to be of hered- 
itary derivation. 

I can not for a moment entertain the supposition that 
Hotchkis’s insanity, in either his first or second attack, 
was developed after his imprisonment. That it existed 
én both imprisonments, and from the very outset, [ hold 
to be certain. That onthe last occasion, its culminating 
outburst was associated with an atrocious and most un- 
natural crime, I regard as an accidental outrage, which 
might occur more frequently with the insane, under sug- 
gestive or provoking circumstances than we observe. I 
think it is most probable that the rebuff and the forei- 
ble ejection Hotchkiss underwent at the house of Mrs. 
Chapman, was the immediate precipitating agency, or 
in fact, the igniting match, producing the maniacal ex- 
plosion in which he slew his mother. It is likely that 
in some way or other, he ascribed to her words or acts, 
his discomfiture in his approach of courtship to Miss 
Chapman. 

The statement of the witness, Edward Chapman, that 
he heard Hotchkiss, over a year before the murder, 
threaten his mother, saying he “would get a box and 
put her into it—that be would put her under ground, 
but not very deep—but deep enough to keep the smell 
off.” LT regard in much the same light as did the wit- 
ness himself. He said, “I cautioned his mother to be 
careful ot him. He must have been angry or crazy, or 
he would not have so spoken to his mother, but I could 
not tell which.” 

Is craziness incompatible with anger? It is my be- 
lief he was then both angry and crazy. Had he not 
been crazy, he would, as the witness said, “have not so 
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spoken to his mother.” Had he been sane, and actually 
intending to kill her, he would not have declared his 
purpose in the hearing of any person. He lived with 
ler a year after this threat, without attempting any 
violence until the fatal day of his unhappy visit to 
Miss Chapman. He went. straight from Chapman’s 
house to his own, and in “about ten minutes, he came 
back whooping.” Presently “he began toery.” If this 
is not like madness, I confess myself ignorant of the 
true manifestations of the disease. That erying was 
the index of a fortunate revulsion of the feelings of the 
trenzied wretch. Had this reaction not occurred more 
than one victim woald have fallen under his maniacal 
fury. 

The judge’s notes of the evidence of Dr. Morden 
must be ineorrect, when this witness was speaking of 
[lotchkiss first commitment to gaol. Dr. Morden is 
represented as saying that Hotchkiss “was not commit- 
ted as a lunatic.” In his reply to the immediately pre 
ceding question, Dr. Morden said, “he was in gaol as a 
dangerous lunatic.” The two answers are utterly in- 
congruous, Ihave read the commitment, and I affirm 
that Hotchkiss was then committed as a dangerous 
lunatic. The words used by the committing magis- 
trates, in this selection, were, “he is insane, and have 
threatened to kill different people, and that if he is left 
at liberty, he will kill some person.” If these words 
designate not a lunatic, and a very dangerous one, I 
understand not the English language. 

Exhaustive comment on the evidence of this case, or 
on its scientific merits, is uncalled for. The establish- 
ment of salient facts clearly indicative of insanity, is 
suflicient for the due administration of justice. The 
only possible avoidance of belief in the insanity of 
Erastus Hotchkiss, would be the supposition, that 
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throughout the past eight years, and both his periods 
of imprisonment, he was s/mu/ating. I have not seen 
or heard anything to warrant this belief. I have, 
within the past few weeks, read in the American Jour- 
NAL oF Insanrry, for July and October, 1875, the his- 
tory of fifty-eight actual homicides, by lunatics who 
were committed to the New York State Lunatic Asy- 
lum, at Utica, from 1843 to 1875, and of sixty-seven 
who attempted the crime. I do not think that in all 
the number of one hundred twenty-five there 1s re- 
corded one in which the evidence of insanity was fo 
an expericnced alienist, more convincing than that of 
Hotehkiss’ ease. 1, therefore, in view of all the facts 
connected with this deplorable case, declare it to be my 
sincere belief, that Erastus Hotehkiss was, at the time 
he killed his mother, in a state of unsound mind, and I 
think it proper that I should express my apprehension, 
that his insanity may prove recurrent, [am not indeed 
convineed that his recovery is vet complete. The turn- 
key informed me, just as I was passing out of the gaol, 
that the prisoners confined in the same ward with him, 
had recently complained that he is in the habit of get- 
ting out of bed at night, and whistling and dancing. | 
should hesitate to discharge such a patient from an 
asylum under my direction, for I have always thought 
it best, that, if insanity should recur, the relapse should 
take place in the asylum, and not at home. 

I can not close this report without most earnestly 
pressing on the consideration of the Honorable Minis- 
ter of Justice, the palpable unadvisability, if not great 
injustice, of hurrying through the trial of any prisoner, 
known, or supposed to he insane, before the defending 
counsel shall have had full time to become possessed of 
all the facts necessary for establishment of the truth. 
It is my conviction that had* the defense of Erastus 
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Hotchkiss been conducted by an intelligent and zealous 
advocate, fully apprised of all the circumstances bear- 
ing on the ease, and duly instructed in the medical ju- 
risprudence of insanity, the prisoner would have been 


declared insane by his jury. 
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REVIEW OF ASYLUM REPORTS, 1874-1875. 
NEW York. Report of the State Einigrant Troan Asylum, Jor 
IS74; also a History of the Asylum, with all the 


the year 
Dr. Epwarp C. Mann. 


available statistics from the year 1847. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
IS7 patients, Admitted sinee, 135. Total, 322. Dis- 
charged reeovered, 51. Improved, 58. Unimproved, 
58. Died, 19. Not insane, 1. Total, 151. Remaining 
under treatment, 171. 


New York City Lunatic 


NEW York. Annual Report of the 
is76. Dr. R. L. Parsons, 


4 sylum, Bla s island, N. 


There were in the Asylum at date of last report, 
L077 patients. Admitted since, 445. Total, 1,522. 
Discharged recovered, 137. Improved, 53. Unim- 
proved, 67. Not insane, 7. Died, 93. Total, 357. 
Remaining under treatment, 1,165. 

The great difficulty under which the Institution 
labors is from overcrowding, a building erected for 660 
patients, already holds almost double that number, 
During the past few years the ratio of inerease of the 
insane, is said to have been creater than that of the 
population, and amounts annually, to about ten per cent. 
There are in process of building and projected, pavilions, 
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for the accommodation of the quiet and chronic class, 
sufficient to increase the provision for the care of 
1,000 cases, This, however, will not be suflicient 
for the present number, much less for the future de- 
mands, There is no provision for the better care of 
acute cases, The lodge where they are kept, has no means 
of classification, and the noisy patients are constantly 
disturbing and annoying each other, greatly to their 
own detriment, and with the result of prolonging the 
duration of their excitement. The doctor recommends 
the erection of wards, especially adapted for their care 
and treatment. He inakes other suggestions regarding 
necessary improvements in the institution. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Annual Report of the State Lunatic Hospital 
of Pennsylvania: 1875, Dr. Joux Curwey. 


There were in the Hospital at date of last report, 
380 patients. Admitted since, 178. Total, 558, Dis- 
charged recovered, 36. Improved, 28. Unimproved, 
43. Died, 35. Total, 142. Remaining under treat- 
ment, 416, 

Dr. Curwen treats of the causes of insanity, espec- 
lally such as are found to exist in the methods of rear- 
ing and educating children. He points out many 
defects in the bringing up of children, by parents, and 
in their instruction, by teachers at school. The doctor 
then indicates the principles which lie at the founda- 
tion of correct living and training, and enforees them 
by contrast with such as are too often and too generally 
adopted. 


Virewnia, Report of the Eastern Lunatic Asylum of Virginia: 
1875. Dr. R. Brower. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
294 patients. Admitted since, 72. Total, 366.  Dis- 
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charged recovered 33. Improved, 8. Unimproved, 1. 
Died, 19. Total, 67. Remaining under treatment, 305. 


Nortu Carouina. Report of Insane Asylum of North Carolina: 

1875. Dr. EvGene Grissom. 

There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
247 patients. Admitted since, 42. Total, 289. Dis- 
charged recovered, 16. Improved, 5. Unimproved, 4. 
Died, 14. Not insane, 1. Total, 40. Remaining un- 
der treatment 249, 

Dr. Grissom recounts with evident pleasure, the prog- 


ress made, in the passage of the act, locating a new 
asylum in the western part of the State, and making 


further provision for the colored insane. He devotes 
most of the space of the report, to giving an account 
of the improvements made during the year and to the 
future demands of the Asylum, not only for comfort 
and convenience in administration, but even for the 
safety of the building, and protection against fire. 
His account of the defects in the original construction, 
are sufficient to awaken the liveliest apprehension for 
its safety, and the lives of all the inmates. We give 


his words: 


[ can not dismiss this subject without performing a painful task 
in holding up to public censure the contractors who executed this 
structure. In the progress of demolition for repairs, the most 
shameful inattention to their obligations as faithful workmen have 
been revealed. Walls have been built with brick of the poorest 
quality, including many that were only sun-dried, and evidently 
never burned at all, and while the mortar on exterior lines of brick 
is of fair quality, within the lime disappears almost entirely, and 
is replaced by mere clay. The flues are but a single brick, of four 
inches in thickness, and in dozens of places gaping crevices extend 
between the bricks entirely. At some points the laths were found 
charred and considerably burned for several feet in height, and a 
piece of scantling has been removed from a wall, several feet in 
length, a large portion of which has been burned by fire reaching 
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it through these crevices left by little less than an incendiary’s 
hand. The neglect of the plai test architectural requirements, and 
the simplest dictates of common safety evinced by the cheap and 
dishonorable show of ¢ ympliance with duty, endangering life and 
property, deserve the severest reprobation, and even at this late 
day, should awaken public indignation. 

Cheapness and economy in construction will not 
make up for such criminal neglect, or rather for such a 
crime. It is, however, one of the risks which are 
always taken, when the principal consideration is, for 
how little can an institution be erected. It is the 
“penny wise, and pound foolish” system, which has 
even now too many advocates in cheap structures and 


cheap care. 


Sixteenth Report of the Longview Asylum: 1875. Dr. 

W. H. Bunker. 

There were in the Asy lum, at date of last report, 579 
patients. Admitted since, 195. Total, 770. Discharged 
recovered, 82. Improved, 384. Unimproved, 1. Died, 
66. ‘Total, 178. Remaining under treatment, 592. 

There is no provision for the discharce of any patients 
from the Asylum, unless they are recovered or im- 
proved, and all classes are sent to its charge. There 
are now about two hundred idiots, imbeciles and epilep- 
ties. For their accommodation the recommendation 
is made to erect near the Asylum proper, new buildings 
adapted for their care. This plan contains the advan- 
tage of separating them from the insane, retaining them 
under the same medical charge, and of relieving the 
Institution from its excessive overcrowding. Steps 
have already been taken to earry out the proposed 
plan. 
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Missouri. <Annrvel Report of the Public nstitutions of St. Louis 
County, including the Sixth Annual Repert of the St. Louis 
County Insane Asylum: 1875. Dr. N. de V. Howarp. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 307 
patients, Admitted sinee, 110. Total 417. Discharged 
recovered, 35. Improved, 13. Unimproved, 23. Died, 
23. Eloped, 2. Notinsane, 1. Total, 97. Remaining 
under treatment, 820. 

Dr. Howard reports favorably upon the use of Nitrite 
of Amyl, in reducing the number of epileptic seizures, 
though not in euring the disease, His experience is 
that it is especially useful in cases where the presence 


of an aura gives timely notice of the approaching 


seizure. In one case of status epilepticus relief was ob. 
tained. The doctor alludes to the death of the four 
patients, one man and three women, which occurred on 
the 13th, of August last, and followed the administra- 
tion of a sedative mixture in which conium was a large 
ingredient. The facts with many comments, some only 
judicious, have been given quite freely both in the 
medical and secular press. Dr. Howard refers to the 
October number of the ST. Louis M di al and Surgical 
Journal, tor a full and detailed account of the whole 
affair. In this, frequent extracts are made from an 
article on “Conium” published in this Journan, by Dr. 
D. H. Kitchen, giving the experience gained by its use 
in the Utiea Asylum. We have only to add to that, 
that continued use of the remedy strengthens and 
confirms the views therein expressed. ‘The dose said to 
have been ordered, viz., 43 drops of Squibbs fluid ex- 
tract can not be considered a dangerous, or an over-dose, 
Had the directions of the physician been faithfully 
carried out, no such unfortunate result could have hap- 
pened. The fatal error would seem to have been in 
placing in the hands of the night watchers a quantity 
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of such a mixture, and of allowing such latitude of dis- 
cretion in its administration. All medicines and espec- 
ially all sedatives should be sent to the ward in single 
doses, even if they are to be repeated. The importance 
of such a precaution could not be impressed in a more 
forcible and positive manner. The verdict of the jury, 
composed of six persons five of whom were physicians, 
was, that the patients had come to their deaths from 
overdosing on the part of the night watchman, and that 
the dose ordered was not excessive under the cireum- 
stances. The whole responsibility does not rest entirely 
upon the night watchman. It is in part a fault of a 
system of medication, in confiding to the judgment of 
irresponsible persons, such a delicate duty as the dis- 
pensing of strong sedative mixtures, The responsibility 
extends still further and includes the authorities to 
whom is ‘intrusted the care of the institution, and 
reaches back to the people, who form that public 
opinion which allows such overcrowding of patients, as 
exists in that Asylum, an overcrowding which destroys 
all efficient classification and which results in the pro- 
duction of such a state of affairs as Dr. Howard reports 
when taking charge of the Asylum in March last. He 
says “I found the general health of the house rather 
below par, (mildly stated in view of what follows.) 
Over 200 cases of sickness, mostly mild in character, 
chiefly of a malarial type occurred in the first three or 
four months. I attribute the trouble chiefly to the fact 
that a large amount of plaster had fallen, leaving ex- 
tensive holes in the ceiling and walls, which served as 
admirable nests for the accumulation of the virus of dis- 
ease.” ‘The correctness of the doctor's view was shown 
by the fact that on proper repairs being made the sick- 
ness disappeared. Such a state of affairs needs no com- 
ment. It tells its own story. 
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Wisconsin. Fifteenth Annual Report of the Wisconsin State 
Hospital for the Insane: 1875. Dr. ALS. 


There were in the Hospital, at date of last report, 
347 patients. Admitted sinee, 160, Total, 507. 
charged reeovered, 52. Improved, 53. Unimproved, 
27, Died, 20. Total, 132. Remaining under treatment, 
37D. 

Dr. MeDill treats at some length of the character of 
the cases admitted, as regards chronicity of disease, and 
other complications which render the prognosis so un- 
favorable to recovery. He remarks that the good accom- 
plished by hospitals for the insane can not be measured 
by the number discharged as recovered or improved, 
that “this is to be measured by the suffering relieved, 
and the comforts afforded to them for whom there is no 
hope of cure, who else would have been languishing 
out a miserable existence in the attic, the cellar, or some 
out building on the premises of the afflicted, over- 
burdened careworn family, or in the cold, cheerless, 
and often fireless cell of the county jail.” He makes 
some judicious remarks regarding the sensational stories 
which are so frequently reported concerning institu- 
tions and the treatment of patients therein, of the re- 
sponsibilities and cares which surround those in charge 
of institutions, and lastly, of the wants of the hospital 
under his management. 


W rsx ONSIN. Third Annual Report of the Northe rH Hospital for 
the Insane, Oshkosh: 1875. Dr. Wavrer Kempsrer. 


There were in the Hospital, at date of last report, 
250 patients. Admitted since, 101. Total, 351. Dis. 
charged recovered, 21. Improved, 26. Unimproved, 
10. Died, 18. Total, 75. Remaining under treat- 
ment, 276, 

The subject of heredity, oceupies the attention of 
Dr. Kempster, and is treated of at some length. The 
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celebrated “Juke” family, whose history is given in full 
in the New York State Prison Association Report, is 
made the text, 

It is the habit among a large class of writers, 
to refer to hereditary influence, much that belongs 
to the character of the individual, as formed by his 
own will and eonduct. This produces a false sym- 
pathy for many “untortunates” as they are called, who 
should be treated and held responsible for their evil 
deeds as criminals. Heredity has undoubtedly a strong 
influence, but it requires much skill and research to 
give it its exact position among the different elements 
which go to make up character. The statement that a 
certain criminal’s father was a thief, does not account 
for the thieving propensity of the son, there is no such 
fatality in organization as this, ‘The early training and 
associations, are far stronger than the paternal heredity. 
This fact is recognized in the “environment” of the in- 
dividual in the report before us, 

Dr. Kempster recommends the erection of additional 
wards for the care of the chronic insane, and asks for 
an appropriation of $115,000, with which to provide 
accommodations for 230 patients of that class. Owing 
to a combination of favorable circumstances, especially 
the cheapness of material, estimates of the cost per 
patient have been made at $500, They are not to be 
cheap structures, but the new wings are to be like the 
other portion of the building in all respects. It is in 
effect, enlarging the capacity of the Asylum, and 
thereby increasing the number of wards for classifica- 
tion. The condition of the chronic insane in the State, 
kept in jails and receptacles, is now attracting public 
attention; the plan of enlarging the Asylum, and re- 
ceiving under the same roof, all of the insane of the 
district, is the solution of the problem, offered by the 


Trustees of the Institution. 
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A full description is given of the Institution as now 
erected, This shows that the effort made to add to 
the comfort of patients, and to furnish a hospital for 
the insene, complete in all its appointments, has been 
esstully carried opt. 

The doctor report: continued labor and progress in 
pathological researches, and asks for further appropria- 
tion in aid of this department.’ The reports of the 
Managers, Treasurer and Steward, would indicate that 
the affairs of the hospital had been conducted in a 
highly suecessful and satisfactory manner, 


Qi EREC, Keport of the (Jie hee Lunatic Asyluin 1875. Drs, 
4. Laxpryyand Roy. 


There were in the Asylum at date of last report, 
patients, Admitted sinee, 167. Total, 
Recommended for discharge, 49. Claimed by relatives, 
1% ‘Transferred, 100, Escaped, 8. Died, 96. Total, 
272. Remaining under treatment, 810. 

The report, besides the statistical matter, contains a 
description’ of the burning of the Asylum, with the 
coroners inquest, Which were given in the Journat for 
April, 1875. 


REPORTS OF FOREIGN ASYLU Ms, 

Report of the with Yorkshire Asylum: 1874. Mrren- 
Medical Superintendent. 

uty-Third Rep rt of the rhysh rye County Lunatic Asylan : 
isv4. J. Murray Linpsay, M. D. 


Reports of the Royal Lunatic Asylum, of Montrose: 1875. Jas, 
C. M. D. 


Ll) nual Report of the 
Warp, M. D. 


Warneford Asylum: 1874, J. Brwarer 


frnwal Report of the County and City of Woreester Pauper 
Lunatic Asglum: 1874. James Suervock, M. D, 
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Nineteenth Annual of the United Lunatic Asylum, Sor 
the City and Borough of Nottingham : 1874. Wrriras B. 
M. 


Annual Report of the District Lunatic Asylum of CVoniell 
County, Tipperary: 1874. W. Haswncs Garner, Res. Med. 


Supt. 


Annual Report of th Cork District Lunatic Asylum, of the City 
and County of Cork: (874. J. Atmxanper Eames, M. D. 


Report of th: Hospital Jor the Insane, Glad sville, South 
Wales: 1874. KF. Norton Mannine, M. D. 


The Doetor reports that cases of purpurd, notwith- 
standing the abundant dict and the free use of vegetables, 
milk, and fruit, due to the vitiated atmosphere of the 
overcrowed domitories, have been very necessary. The 
few isolated cases seen in the more northern hospitals, 
as we believe, are due to the same cause. His opinion 
regarding the use of earth closets, after an experience 
with them of five years is very decided, * they are never 
without more or less offensive order, encourage the 
breeding of swarms of flies, and, except with the great- 
est care, would be an unbearable nuisance. On the 
establishment of a new asvlum, however, I unhesitat- 
ingly recommend water closets in preference to them in 
any situation where a fall and efficient water supply 
‘an be obtained.” 


TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES, REPORTS AND 
PAMPHLETS. 


Transactions of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia: 
July and October, 1875. 


j These consist mostly of reports of cases, followed by 
discussions and criticisms. It presents the advantages 
of clinical cases, and in addition the views of different 
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physicians. Pathological specimens were exhibited at 
the meetings reported, and a few papers read. These 
were of an eminently practical character, and contain 
much interesting matter. 


Transactions oF th State Medica! Soctety, held ain 
Mi/ 


L875. 


Besides the usual detail of each days proe ‘edings, 
the transactions contain reports of special committees, 
on various medical subjects, and papers read) by indi- 
vidual members. Amone the latter, we find one on 
Puerperal Insanity, by Dr. R. M. Wigginton, Assistant 
Physician to the Wisconsin Hospital for the Insane, 
located at Madison. To the general practitioner whose 
experience with the disease is necessarily limited, it 
onveys valuable information, regarding the diagnosis, 
history, and treatment of the disease. To the asylum 
physician, rendered familiar with it, from the number 
of cases continually under care, this paper presents no 
new features, either in description, or in the medical 
and hygienic treatment. The transactions contain one 
hundred pages, are printed on tinted paper, but in type 
too small to be read with comfort. 


Thirticth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of’ the 

Prison Association of Ne » York: 1874. 

It is not possible for us to give im full, the statistics 
of the work done by this Association, in behalf of those 
received into the various places of detention, and of 
the inmates of the jails, penitentiaries and prisons of 
this State. The general agent reports that 5,654 pris. 
oners have been visited, advised or aided. In 450 in- 


stances they were advised in their defense; 327 com- 


plaints were carefully examined, and 98 of them were 
withdrawn upon the recommendation of the general! 
agent; 67 were discharged from custody on his recom- 
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mendation, and 196 were provided with counsel, who 


defended them before the courts. One of the most 
beneficent labors ot the Association, has been the caring 


for discharged convicts. These have been supplied in 
ry different ways, many with clothing, others with means 


to support them for limited seasons, until they could 
‘tt employment, and hundreds have been furnished 


it, in most instances, at points more or less remote 
Haw from their former residences, in order to avoid the 
danger of renewing their evil associations, Others 
i | have been provided with tools, which has enabled them 
fies to obtain a livelihood. The Association has also as- 
sisted many convicts to reach homes offered them among 
friends, residing in remote States, who have expressed 
a Willingness to care for them, — It has also kept a 
number of families of convicts from destitution and 
suffering, and by forming a means of communication 
between the prisoner and his family, has done much to 
relieve anxiety, and promote the future welfare of th 

convict. 
These acts thus briefly stated, are known to have 
been the instrumentality of reforming, and making use- 
z ful citizens, of those who would otherwise have con- 
tinued in their course of crime and viee. Another 
branch of their labor, has been the examination of the 
various county jails, by local committees, who by their 
reports are doing much to form public opinion in favor 
- of providing comfortable, sate and proper receptacles 
for the continement of prisoners, instead of the close. 
unhealthy, tumble down buildings, now dignified by 
the name of jails, but which in too many instances ar 
a diseredit to our civilization. The histories of ind! 
vidual cases showing the good results of the labor.o 
the Association, in aiding and reforming prisoners, ar 
of absorbing interest, and encourage deeds of beneti- 


cence toward the eriminal class. 
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About fifty pages of the report are occupied by aun 
account of the “Juke” family. This was prepared by 
Rt. L. Duedale, Esq., one of the members of the exeeu- 
ive committee. The history of this family is a special 
tudy of crime and pauperism, It has been investi- 


ated in the most thorough manner, and is an extraor- 


dinary example of industry and perseverance, in 
following out in minufe detail, not only the genealogy 
but the private history of the individual members of a 
large family. 


The * Jukes.’—As the point of departure, and forming the first 
reoperation of the family which was found in the county jail, was a 
man who shall be ealled Max, born between 1720 and 1740. He is 
described as a hunter aml fisher, a hard drinker, who became blind 
in his old’ age, entailing his blindness upon his children and grand- 
children. He had numerous children, some of them almost cer- 
tainly illegitimate. Two of his sons married two out of six sisters, 
These six sisters were born between the years 1740 and 1770; from 
what parents and under what circumstances it has been impossible 
ty learn. Of one of them no reliable account was obtained, but 
the progeny of the remaining five has been traced with more or 
less exactitude through five generations, thus making the total 
heredity which has been enrolled stretch over seven generations, 
The number of deseendants registered includes 540 who are di- 
rectly related by blood, and 169 related by marriage or cohabita- 
tion; in all 709 persons of all ages alive and dead. * * * * 

Besides these, 125 additional names have been gathered since the 
text of this report was prepared, and the general character of the 
adults is about the same as those already enumerated. If all the col- 
lateral lines which have not been traced could be added to the 709 
here tabulated, the aggregate would reach, at least, 1,200 persons, 
living and dead. Now, out of 700 persons we have 180 who have 
cither been to the poor house or received out-door relief to the ex- 
tent of 800 years. Allowing that the best members of the family 
have emigrated, it would be a low estimate to say that 80 of the 
uiditional 500 are, or have been, dependents, adding 350 years to 
the relief, making an aggregate of 280 persons under pauper train- 
ing, receiving 1,150 years of public charity, Great as this is, it is 
not all. In a former portion of this report, it was stated the 


pauper records cover 255 years, of which only 64 years could be 
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consulted, the difficulties of getting the remaining 191 years, being 
in most cases, insuperable. Allowiag that these 191 years would 
yield as many years of relief as the 64 which have actually been 
searched, we should have an aggregate of 2,300 years of relief: 
Allowing 150 years of almshouse life at $100 a year, the sum ex- 
pended equals $15,000, and for 2,150 years of out-door relief, at 
the moderate rate of $15 a year, $32,250, making an aggregate ex- 
penditure of $47,250 in 75 years for this single family, 52 per cent. 
of whose women are harlots in some degree, * * * * = * 
Over a million dollars of loss in 75 years, caused by a single 
family 1,200 strong, without reckoning the cash paid for whisky, 
or taking into account the entailment of pauperism and crime of 
the survivors in the next generation, and the incurable disease, 
idiocy and insanity growing out of this debauchery, and reaching 
into the third and fourth generation. It is getting to be time to 
ask, do our courts, our laws, our almshouses and our jails deal with 


the question presenti d? 


A Report ond Plan for Tra sporting Wounded NSoldic rs hy Rail- 
way im time of war. With a description of various methods 
employed for this purpose on diffe rent occasions. By GeEorGE A, 
Oris, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. A. Washington, War Depart- 


ment: Surgeon General’s Office. 875. 


This pamphlet of 59 pages is illustrated by a large 
number of cuts, showing the different methods employed 
in this country during the late war, and also by toreign 
nations for the transportation of wounded. Freight 
ears are mostly used, and the description of the various 
arrangements to make the wounded comfortable and to 
economize room, shows that much thought was _ be- 
stowed upon the subject, and much ingenuity displayed. 
More frequently the patients were placed on the floor, 
previously covered with straw, hay, or pine boughs, or 
bed sacks filled with these materials. In other cases 
bunks were arranged in tiers along the sides of the cars, 
these were fastened securely by upright posts, or sus- 
pended by ropes, strong webbing, rubber rings or steel 
springs. In other cases stretchers were made with 
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springs on which the wounded were placed in the cars 
and conveyed to the hospitals or their homes. 

Hospital cars were fitted up by different railroad 
companies and by benevolent associations and did good 
ervice during the war. It was found comparatively 
easy to transform passenger cars and adapt them for 
carrying twelve or fourteen patients; but the author 
says the main problem of utilizing the railway convey: 
ances most likely to be available near the battle field, 
viz., the box cars of the supply trains, is not yet satis- 
tactorily solved. The bibliography of the subject col 
tains reference to the names of 75 authors of articles, 


monographs, We. 


Recent Inerease of Mental Disease ; An Address to the North of 
Scotland Medical Association, at Aberdeen, by Roserr J amir- 


son, A, M.. M. D)., Phy sician to the Royal Asylum. 1875. 


Dr. daumieson believes in the increase of insanity, and 
that it cannot be explained away by any of the usual 
theories which are so generally put forward as show- 
ing that the increase is only relative and not actual. 

Going back to 1840, when he first beeame familiar 
with the specialty, he says there were just seven Asy- 
lums in all Scotland, and now there are twenty-four, ex- 
clusive of eight private establishments, and the lunatic 
wards of more than a dozen poor houses. In 1844 there 
was one Asylum in Aberdeen containing 150 pas 
tients, now the Asylum supplying the same district con. 
tains 480 patients, having more than trebled in thirty 
years, While the population is not more than a third 
more numerous. There are besides three poor houses, 
with at least a hundred more insane, which did not 
exist then; the percentage of lunacy, by the last census, 
Was one insane person to every 430 of the population, 
the previous census one in 530, and now it is surmised 
to be one in 300, 
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He mentions some of the causes which he thinks 
lead to this end. According to the late census there 
are more than 10,000 children under five years of age 
undergoing education in schools in Scotland and while he 
asserts that education ought to prevent insanity, he no- 
tices the effect produced by the general dissemination 
of reading: viz., moping habits, and weak mindedness 
in practical affairs, In many the mind is said to be se- 
riously injured by being fed second hand on books, and 
by not exercising individual observation and reflection, 

He then enumerates many influences which conduce 
to an increase of nervous diseases, bad habits, unhealthy 
customs, the use of tobaceo, chloral and the list of nar- 
cotics and stimulants, and a growing tendency to turn 
night into day, all of these produce a degeneration of 


vitality in several classes, 


Arachnoid Cysts, By J. Cricnron Browne, M. D., FL C., 
Medical Director, West Riding Asylum. Reprinted from the 
Journal of Psychological Medicine, October, 1875. 

Dr. Browne first gives a typical case of arachnoid 
cyst as found in the last post mortem case. He states 
that the statistics of the asylum show fifty-nine instances 
of this pathological condition; twenty-nine were in cases 
of general paralysis, sixteen in chronic disorganization, 
and the remainder in eases of senile atrophy, chorea, 
epilepsy, meningitis, Bright’s disease, and phthisis. 

As to localization of the cysts. In thirty-two cases 
they existed over both hemispheres ; in fourteen on the 
left, and in thirteen on the right side, 

Of the mode of origin, he takes for granted the 
truth of the proposition, that they result from extrava- 
sations of blood. ‘This view is sustained by Prescott 
Hewett, Dr. Ogle, Dr. Wilks and Dr. Henry Suther- 
land, and is now almost universally admitted, As re- 
gards the origin of the hamorrhage, after stating the 
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several theories to account for it, he offers the following : 
“If these eysts never appear until the disease is far ad- 
vanced, (as he has found to be the faet,) until much 
wasting has taken place, it is fair to infer that they are 
drawn from some of the vessels which become over-dis- 
tended when wasting is established. And the vessels 
which suffer most in this way are the great veins which 
run over the frontal and parietal lobes conveying the 
blood to the longitudinal sinus,” 

The doetor Opposes his experience to the view that 
arachnoid cysts are of traumatic origin, but eX presses 
the opinion that they are owing to 2 spontaneous lacer- 
ation of a vessel owing to morbid changes and con- 
ditions, 


Rules Governing the School for Nurses at Charity Hospital, 
Blackiwrell’s Island, N. Y. And 

A Leeture delivered before the Pupils of the School for Nurses, 
Charity Hospital, on “The Nursing of the Insane.” By A. ¥. 
Macponatp, Medical Superintendent, New York City Asylum., 
Ward's Island. 


This system of rules affords instruction to nurses, as 
to the administration of remedies, and the treatment of 
the medical and surgical patients, as found in the wards 
of a General Hospital. 

Dr. Maedonald has taken tor the subject of his 
lecture “nursing of the insane.” The difficulties and 
the peculiar duties devolving upon an attendant or 
nurse of the insane warrants this special treatment. 
In the lecture he rehearses these in the order of 
their prominence, and presents the most complete 
directions for the guidance of a nurse attending an 
insane person kept at home or in a private family, This 


is the special ground intended to be occupied in the ad- 


a ress, 
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[t is an admirable monograph and might be read with 
profit by all who have charge of institutions, or of the 
training of attendants, and the preparation of rules 
for their euidance. 


Skae's Classification of Vental Diseases. A critique by J. Cricu- 
TON Browne, M. 1)., &e., &e, Rey rinted from the Journal of 
Mental Sei nee, October, 1875. 


We can not give even an idea of this criticism of 
Skae’s classification, which will do justice to it, 
[t is sharp, clear, and effective, and is a strong argument. 
in favor of the usual classification of mental disorders. 
[t shows the imperfections, and carries out to their log- 
ical conclusion the principles which underlie the pro- 
posed classification of Skae. These are sometimes 
made to seem ridiculous, and again to be without any 
foundation in fact. The eritique is spiey and inter: 
esting. 


Morbid Appetites of the Insane. By W. A. BF. Browne, Late 
Commissioner in Lunacy for Scotland. Reprinted from the 
Journal of Psychological Medicine October, LS75. 


The title fully explains the seope of the article. It 
is of interest in containing a collection of facts and in- 
stances, regarding the peculiar articles which are some- 
times caten by the insane, and as showing the wonderful 
perversion of taste. 


The Richmond Asylum Schools, By D. Wack Tuke. Reprinted 


from the Journal of Mental Science, October, 1875. 


Report and Corre sponds nee re lating to the Release Srom the 
Government Hospital for the Insane, of certain persons admit- 
ted thereto by order of the Authorities of the District of 
Rt Columbia, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1875. 


Tubles IVustrative of the Practice of British Hospitals for the 
Insane, as regards the Superannuation of all Classes of Officers 
and Servants, By W. Lavpor Linpsay, M. D., F. R.S. E., 

Physician to the Royal Murray Institution for the Insane, Perth. 
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Lico cases of Exophthalnie Goitre Associated with Chronic Urti- 
caria, IlVustrative of the Relations of the Nervous Sysiem to 
Diseases of the Skin, By L. D. Buitkiry, A. M., M. D., &e., 
&e, Reprinted from the Chieago Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disease, October, 1875, 


Relations of the Urine fo Dise Uses of thi Skin. by L. D. BuLK- 
Ley, A. M., M. D. Reprinted from the Archives of Derma- 
tology, October, 1875. 


Veo York Society for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of 

Medical Men, Incorporated, 1843. 1875. 
BOOK NOTICES. 

Hospital Plans. Five Essays relating to the Construction, Organ- 
ization and Management of Hospitals, contributed by their au- 
thors for the use of the Johns Hopkins Hospital of Baltimore: 
New York: William Wood & Co., Great Jones street. 1875. 
Johns Hopkins, of Baltimore, left two millions of dol- 

lars, Which have now become three millions, with an an- 

nual income of $180,000 for the erection and establish- 
ment of a hospital in the city of Baltimore. To carry 
out his views a board of twelve trustees was appointed, 
lo them was delegated the work of erecting a hospital 
which, in the words of Mr. Hopkins, “ shall in construe- 
tion aad arrangement compare favorably with any other 
institution of like charactey in this country or in Eu- 
rope.” He further adds, “It will therefore be your 
duty to obtain the advice and assistance of those at 
home and abroad, who have achieved the greatest sue- 
cess In the construction and management of Hospitals.” 

In carrying out this wish of the donor, a circular let- 
ter was addressed to the five gentlemen who have pre 


pared the essays, on Hospital construction, organization, 


and management, now presented to the public in the 
volume before us. 

These gentlemen are John 8. Billings, Assistant Sur- 
ceon, U, SA., Norton Folsom, M. D., of Boston, Prof. 
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Joseph Jones, of New Orleans, Casper Morris, M. D., of 
Philadelphia, and Stephen Smith, M. D., of New York. 
All of them have had special advantages and may be 


considered experts upon the subject, of which they 


write. 

Dr. Billings and Dr, Jones represent the military ex- 
perience of the late war. Dr. Folsom has the ad- 
vantages of an intimate knowledge of the plans and 
methods adopted in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, under hissupervision. Dr. Casper Morris presents, 
as the basis of his paper, the plan of the hospital of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Philadelphia. — Dr. 
Stephen Smith, of New York, has the advantage of years 
devoted to the study of sanitary science, and an intimate 
‘knowledge of all the hospital structures of that city. 
Regarding the nature of their recommendations we 
give the following condensed statement, copied from 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal: 


Upon the interesting question of the relative merits of one-storied 
pavilions and of superimposed wards, the writers have decided but 
somewhat different notions; the weight of preference, however, is 
for the single-ward buildings. There is entire unanimity upon the 
superiority of permanent buildings to temporary barracks; all the 
advantages claimed for the latter are to be secured by the proper 
construction and ‘administration of the former, while for special 
emergencies tents offer a ready expedient. In the matters of heat- 
ing and ventilation, there is essential harmony of views; indirect 
radiation from steam-coils, supplemented by open fires, is the 
method generally recommended, while the methods for supplying 
pure air and for exhausting foul air show no noteworthy differences. 
Concerning the supply of light, the amount of air space, and the 
use of the pavilion-basements for ventilation only, there is sub- 
stantial agreement. The arrangement of the administration build- 
ings appears to have vexed the spirits and taxed the ingenuity of 
all the writers; the general kitchen seems the object of special op- 
probrium, for we find it now at the top of the center building, now 
at one side of the grounds in a detached house, now in the base- 
ment under the main structure, and now isolated in the center of 
the system, 
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The volume contains the latest, the most elaborate 
and matured views of these several writers, who are of 
acknowledged competence, and are therefore of great 
value, not only to the medical profession, but to the pub- 
lic generally. Tad Johns Hopkins done nothing further 
for hospitalism in this country than the preparation and 
presentation of this work, he would deserve the thanks 
of all interested in the welfare of the dependent classes; 
bat combine with this the magnificent benevolence he 
has exhibited, and he has but few equals among those 
who love their fellow men. 


On Poisons, in relation to Medical Jurisprudence and Medicine, 
By Atrrep Swayne Taytor, M. D., F. R.S., Lecturer on Med- 
ical Jurisprudence in Guy's Hospital, London: Philadelphia: 
Henry C. Lea, b875. 

The hook is a revision of a former edition. It is hot 
intended as a complete history of poisons, but as 
manual for the use of practitioners, Only those articles 
have been introduced which have given rise to judicial 
investigations. The subject has been treated only in its 
relation to medicine and medical jurisprudence. The 
division of the work—after a general treatise on the sub- 
ject of Toxicology, the absorption, action, and elimina- 
tion of poisons, the symptoms and evidence of poison- 
ine, &e..—is into irritant, neurotic, spinal, cerebre-spinal, 
and cerebro-cardiac poisons, These are fully detined, 
deseribed, and illustrated. Dr. Taylor has long been a 
standard authority upon medical jurisprudence, and es- 
pecially upon this branch of the subject. In evidence 
of the estimation in which his work is held, we need but 
mention the fact that this is the third edition which 
has been called for hy the profession. It is a good re- 
liable work, which is an authority in courts of justice 
as well as in the physician’s office. 
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‘A Text Book of Human Physiology, designed for the use of 
Practitioners and Students of Medicine, By Ausrix Jr., 
M. D., Professor of Physiology and Physiological Anatomy in 
Bellevue Medical College, &e., &e. New York: D. Appleton, 
& Co. New York. 


The volume before us is condensed from the former 
edition of five volumes, and contains the most important 
matter, omitting bibliographical citations, and historical 
material, As a text book this will be the most popular, 
while the other will retain its position as a work of ref. 
erence. It is illustrated with well executed plates which 
add to the interest of the subject. Many of these are 
new, and others are copied from the old authors, and 
show the perfection of the science in this particular 
branch at an early period of discovery. The work is 
well printed and fully up to the times in all respects. 
While it is a valuable text book for students, it meets 
the requirements of the busy practitioner, 


The Treatment of Insanity in Aimerica., 


The London Lancet recently published an editorial 
upon this subject which should not go unnoticed. The 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, and the Phila- 
delphia Medical Times, have anticipated our intention, 
and each presented admirable editorials upon the sub- 
ject, from which we shall take the liberty to quote. We 
are satisfied, however, that the article will receive a re- 
ply, probably in the Zancet, from one who has visited 
American institutions, and who snows whereof he may 
speak. Some of our English psychological brethren, are 
especially qualified for this task, and will be led to 
“put pen to paper,” from a sense of justice to their 
American confréres, who are so villitied, and whose 
institutions are so misrepresented in the article in 
question. The ignorance of the writer, regarding 
insane asylums, both at home and in America, is amaz- 
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ing, but we are more astonished, that in the number 
for Deeember 4, Zhe Lancet announces a commission of 
its own, to visit the lunatic asylums. It gives the fol- 
lowing as the purposes of the inquiry : 

To ascertain the general character and efficiency of the provis- 
ions made for the Insane in Asyiums, and the conditions of their 
daily life ; 

To discover the measures, and, as far as may be possible, to 
formulate the system, of Treatmenr adopted for the cure of re- 
mediable or recent, and the relief of incurable, or chronic, cases: 

To collect and collate statistics of cases occurring within the 
last ten years, at the asylums visited, with a view to estimate the 

We have no doubt that after they have ascerta/ned the 
‘naracter of asylums; d/scovcred the measures of treat- 
ment; and collected and collated the statistics, they will 
he in n better position to vive opinions. The Assurance, 
conceit and downright impudence, of such a self-consti- 
tuted commission, is an insult to the “Commissioners in 
Lunacy,” and the medical staff of every English hos- 
pital. We quote from the editorial of the 2A//adelphia 
Medical Times, December 25, 1875. 


a, 


In the London Lancet tor November 13, 1s an editorial on the 
treatment of the insane, in which much reference is made to Amer- 
ican hospitals, written in that arrogant, supercilious, Pecksniftian 
tone, in which John Bull formerly so often indulged when diseuss- 
ing his cousins across the water.* The writer thinks there are two 
kinds of treatment of the insane still in vogue, the one “low and 
brutal,” the other “humane.” The gist of the article is a com- 
plaint, couched in no very gracious terms, and expressed rather by 
covert insinuation than by a fair and square charge, that, while his 
countrymen have chosen that better part, we are so insensible to 
the progress of improvement as still to pursue “the low and 
brutal” treatment of the insane, even in our hospitals. What it 
*« Of all the sarse thet I can call to mind, 
England dovs make the most onpleasant kind; 
It’s you're the sinner ollers, she’s the saint, 
W ut’s good’s all English, all thet isn’t ain't.” 
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is, precisely, he does not specify. Ile does inal charge us with 
using chains or straps, with beating or starving our patients, but 
asserts that, heedless of the creat reform effected by Dr. Conolly. 
who abolished all mechanical restraint, we persist in the pestilent 
use of muffs, wristers, and camisoles, This we suppose, is the bad 
and brutal treatment charged to us; and to the fact itself we cer- 
tainly plead guilty. Mechanical restraint is used, more or less, 
we believe, in every hospital in the country ; and long may it bi 
before this mild and truly humane instrumentality is banished from 
our hospitals by foree of a mawkish sentimentalism or a slavish 
subservience to popular clamor. 

In view of our benighted condition, we shall try to be doecil 
under the rod of our English brethren, for the smart is undoubt- 
edly meant for our good ; but the following is a little too bad for 
any common endowment of mortal patience: “ Nothing has been 
more conclusively proved by the experience of an extended prac- 
tice than that the treatment of insanity with restraints is neither 
rational nor scientific, It is as completely exploded, as the treat- 
ment of chorea by mechanical appliances, If the medical super- 
intendents of American asylums resort to the old system, they do 
so in the face of patent facts, and their practice has no claim to be 
classed as medical, hardly can it be called humane.” The writer 
complacently regards the practice of every civilized nation except 
Great Britain—the only one that has generally adopted non-res- 
traint—as proved to be neither rational nor scientific. This proof, 
of course, is only his own opinion. There has always been, even 
in England, a strong dissent from the prevailing practice of non- 
restraint, and at no time have the signs of a great reaction been 
more obvious than they are now, 

Where this critic finds the evidence of the bad and brutal treat- 
ment practised in our hospitals, as one of the fruits of restraint, 
we can not imagine, unless it may be in that veracious book of 
Mrs. Lunt, “Behind the Bars.” The result of non-restraint in 
English hospitals, he might have found in those blue-covered vol- 


umes published every year, as the Reports ot the Commissioner in 
Lunacy. On looking over our own pile, seven in number, we 
observe in all of them, with a single exception, some notice of 
what are gingerly called “ Casualties,” that happened during the 


year, in one hospital or another where no restraint was used, They 
comprise ‘cases of homicide inflicted by attendants or patients, 
suicides, burns, sealding, fractured ribs, black eyes and extensive 
bruises. Here is the way the record reads in the table of content: 
of the Twenty-sixth Report, (1871:) 
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“Cusualtics in Asglums and Licensed Houses :” 

* Murder of attendant at West Riding.” 

* Homicide at Newcastle Borough Asylum.” 

“ Homicide at Grove Hall, Bow.” 

“Death from fractured ribs at Nottingham Asylum.” 

“ Death from ruptured kidneys, ete., at Hanwell.” 

“Death by burning of two patients at Haydock Lodge.” 

* Death by burning of patient at North Riding Asylum.” 

“ Death of a patient at Hadham Palace from tetanus following 
burns.” 

“ Death from scalding in a bath at Surrey Asylum.” 

“ Death on the railway of a patient belonging to Colney Hatch.” 

“For the benefit of a man who thinks that “ the time has passed 
when a modest consciousness of our own shortcomings, might re- 
strain the impulse to remonstrate with the responsible managers 
of asylums in Ameriea,” we will content ourselves with a few ex” 
cracts from the Twenty-eighth Annual Official Report of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, (London, 1874,) although we must say that 
we find in them from year to year @ good deal that is melancholy 
reading. 

“In the case of 2 female patient, * * who hung herself 
with a piece of tape which she had fixed to the casing of a water- 
closet door, some doubt arose whether the nurse in charge had 
been informed of this woman’s suicidal disposition.” (Page 29.) 

“On the first of July it was discoverd that he,” (J. C.) “had 
fractures of the breast-bone, and also of three ribs on each side ; 

upon post-mortem examination, it was found that on the 
rizht side, the third, tifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh, 
ribs were fractured, some in two or three places, and the fourth rib 
was detached from the breast-bone. On the left side, the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh were broken and the fifth de- 
tached. There was a tgansverse fracture of the breast-bone, 
opposite the cartilage of the fourth rib on each side.” He was a 
patient “ often requiring to be held.” (Page 30.) 

“ Apart from the case of J. C., and the fatal violence to which 
he was subjected, it appeared to us that there was strong evidence 
that the arrangements at the——asylam for the care and treat- 
ment of the impulsive and dangerous class of patients, especially 
in the male division, were very defective; * * and above all 
that it was of the highest importance that there should be more 
vigilant and constant supervision of these departments of the asy- 
lums by Dr. —— and the assistant medical officers.” (Page 31.) 


* Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, December 9, 1875, pages 683-4-5. 
Vou. XXXIL—No. HI—M. 
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“That a patient with strong suicidal tendencies, and apparently 
not violent, should have been placed to sleep in a single room at 
all, and especially in one offering such facilities for accomplishing 
his object, showed great want of ordinary precaution.” (Note on 
a case of suicide, page 34.) 
That the circumstances of one accidental death showed “ both 
(Page 34.) 
* An old man was found two days after his admission to have 


laxity of discipline and great carelessness,” 


received fractures of two or three ribs on the right side, 
It appeared that he * * ‘tell or was put down, and that after- 
terwards ‘four or five of them’ were about him and that he was 
pressed or knelt on.” (Page 35.) 

* We communicated to the medical superintendent our opinion, 
that there was grave laxity of supervision.” (Note on an “ acci- 
dental death,” from scalding in a bath-tub, page 37.) 

“Tn the case of a male patient, whose death took place in Mare! 
last, fractures of six ribs were discovered.” (Page 38.) 

“ The death in this asylum of a male patient of strong and well- 
known suicidal disposition was so entirely due to negligence on 
the part of the chicf attendant of the ward, that the resolution of 
the visitors that he should be severely reprimanded, but in conse- 
quence of his long service and excellent character should be al- 
lowed to retain his situation, appeared to the beard the most 
lenient treatment for so serious an offense.” (Page 39.) 

“Shortly afterward another suicide of a female patient took 
place in the same asylum, when we again felt called upon to ex- 
press our opinion that the attendants were to blame.” (Page 40.) 

“A male epileptic patient was drowned in « bath, which had 
been partly filled with water for the purpose of cleaning the ward, 


and inte which he fell in a fit.” (Page 41.) 

“Three cases of suicide of patients belonging to —— Asylum 
took place during the past year.” (Page 41.) 

“Portsmouth and Southampton continue without any efficient 
provision for their lunatics.” (Page 44.) 

“On inquiring into the circumstances, we came to the conclusion 
that this lamentable event,” (suicide by hanging, the patient 
having been deal several hours when seen,) “ was mainly attribut- 
able to a neglect of the most ordinary precautions.” (Page 47.) 

The patient hanged himself from a ventilator, * * where he 
was found dead in the morning.” (Page 50.) 

“A male private patient in this house was very severely as 
saulted on the third of December by two attendants named 
and ——, and he was found to have been so seriously injured as 


or a time to place his life in danger.” (Page 52.) 
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But we will close this wearisome tale, merely referring our Eng- 
lish friends to pages 53-63, 67, 69-71, 74 and 75, of the same re- 
port. The most deplorable accident of all was that by which 
England lost a most valuable citizen, Mr. Lutwidge, one of the 
commissioners in lunacy, killed by an insane man with a sharpened 
rail, 

Dr. Manning, in his Report on Lunatic Asylams, (1868,) a work 
of unquestioned authority, states of the shower-bath in England, 
In some asylums it is used as a means of correcting faulty habits, 
but for these purposes the shock only is required.” (Page 121.) 
We would like to ask whether that means punishment. If the 
editor of the Lancet, in his “spirit of self-sufficiency,’ knows a 
single State or private insane asylum in the United States where 
the shower-bath is still used as a means of punishment, we would 
be very grateful to share his information. 

*Ifit be said m reply, that all this has been changed and become 
a thing of the long siyee past, we will add that in the last Report, 
(1874,) of the Commissioners in Lunacy, for Scotland, the bare 
enumeration of casualties in the hospitals in that country for the 
year I874, occupies one page of large octavo, fine print. It is 
male up of suicides, fractures, flesh-wounds, falls, bruises and con- 
tusions. The record of the Fife and Kinross District Asylum, an 
institution in which a great advance is supposed to have been 
made by abolishing locks and bars, and many other means of re- 
straint, and which, for that reason, has been enthusiastically ree- 
ommended to us for imitation by «a public functionary of an 
astern State, runs thus: 

“Fracture of the ulna in a struggle with an attendant. Frae- 
ture of the right radius from having been pushed over by another 
patient. Severe cut above the eye by falling out of bed on the 
chamber-pot. Suicide by drowning, in the case of a patient absent 
on pass,” 

Two cases are recorded in other hospitals, of death from falling 
or jumping out of the window,—a casualty not calculated to induce 
us to abolish window-guards. 

Now, we believe, that under the judicious use of restraints, the 
inost of these casualties would not have happened. We shall be 
told, very probably, that they were not the result of non-restraint, 
hut rather of eruelty or lack of vigilance on the part of the attend- 
ants, And this is precisely the main reason why we here in Amer- 
ica prefer the use of mechanical restraints, as far more reliable, 
less annoying, and more humane, than the hands and eyes of at- 
tendants. If it be contended that these casualties are not fairly 


* Phila, Med. Times. 
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attributable to non-resiraint, may not we say with equal justice 
that such casualties in our asylums, (for we admit that they do, 
oceur, though far less frequently than in the English asylums,) are 
not fairly attributable to restraint ? 

Among the sins of commission and omission laid at cur door, 
there is one, and only one, specifically and definitely made; and 
for this we are thankful, because we are thus enabled to meet it as 
definitely as it is made. “Our friends across the Atlantic,” it is 
said, “resort to contrivances of compulsion ; they use, at least, the 
hideous torture of the shower-bath, @s a punishment, in their asy- 
lums, although it has been eliminated from the discipline of their 
gaols.” As no authority is given for the faet,—probably it would 
not have looked well in a scientific diseussionn—we can only give 
it a flat denial. Now, we have personal knowledge of nearly every 
hospital in the Northern and Middle States, and can positively say 
that no shower-bath can be found in any one of them. Of others 
we have no personal knowledge, but we have good reason to be- 
lieve that the same is true of them. 

Again, our critic, whose courtesy bears but an insignificant pro- 
portion to the extent of his ignorance and credulity, tells his 
readers, in great sorrow of spirit, no doubt, at being obliged to 
bear such painful testimony, about the “ignorance and misconcep- 
tion of our brethren in America ;” and says that our “ medical 
superintendents leave the care of patients, practically, to their at- 
tendants, while devoting their own energies principally to the 
beautifying of their colossal establishments.” That these gentle- 
men do devote some of their energies to the purpose here named, 
we are glad to say, is virtually true; and we trust they never will 
do otherwise. We hope they will always regard their buildings 
and grounds as most efficient parts of the instrumentality devised 
by the benificence of the age, for the care and cure of the insane. 
We trust they will always feel that whatever renders them more 
attractive, that whatever enlarges their means of occupation and 
amusement, is a legitimate object of attention, and worthy of the 
strongest energies. As for the first part of the charge, there is 
only one word in the language, and that is a very short one, which 
fitly designates it; and there we leave it. 

Our critic seems to be hardly better informed respecting the 
insane hospitals of his own country. “ Seclusion,” he says, “even 
in its most harmless form, has been shown to be rarely, if ever, 
requisite.” The truth is, seclusion, meaning thereby confinement 
of the patient to his room, is practised more or less in every hos- 
pital in the kingdom, and mostly as a substitute for restraint. And 
& very poor substitute it is. From the manner in which he speaks 
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of shower-baths in our hospitals, one might suppose that no such 
instrument of torture could be found in any English institution. 
Not many vears ago,—subsequent, certainly, to Dr. Conolly’s 
blessed reform,—the Surrey Hospital obtained an unenviable noto- 
riety by means of one of these instruments, one Dolley, a patient, 
having come to his death, according to the inquest, from the 
shower-bath and tartar emetic combined. And the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, we recollect, improved the occasion, not to banish 
shower-baths from the hospitals, but to lay down some rules res- 
pecting their use. 

We had intended to notice one or two other statements, but we 
fear we have already trespassed on the patience of our readers, 
who have had enough to satisfy them respecting the quality of our 
critic. If, in future, before he writes about American hospitals, 
or on any other topic, he will obtain a little information on the 
subject, he may not much instruct his readers, but he will avoid 
an oecasion for provoking bad feeling and making himself ridicu 
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SUMMARY. 


Deatu or Dr. McDitut.—We are again called upon 
to record the death of anothér prominent member of 
the specialty, Dr. Alexander McDill, Superintendent of 
the Wisconsin State Hospital for the Insane, located at 
Madison, died of typhoid pneumonia, on the 12th of 
November last. From the “ State Journal ” we learn the 
facts of his illness and death, and the history of his life. 
Ile was taken sick some three weeks before, and al- 
though considered seriously ill, strong hopes were en- 
tertained of his recovery till the day preceding his 
death. He left a wife and two children, who mourn 
the loss of an affectionate husband, and an indulgent 
father. The institution and the community participate 
with the family in lamenting the death of one who had 
endeared himself to all by his kindly interest, and faith- 
fulness to trust reposed in him. Dr. MeDill was born 
in Crawford County, Penn., March 18, 1822. He was 
educated at Allegheny College, and was graduated in 
Medicine from the Cleveland Medical College. In 


his 
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1856, after practicing a few years in his native State 
he removed to Plover, Portage County, Wis. In 1862, 
he represented his district in the State Assembly, and 
in 1863-64 in the Senate. He was appointed a mem. 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the State Asylum in 
1862, and from that time took a lively interest not only 
in the institution, but in the welfare of the insane. In 
1868, on the resignation of Dr. Van Nostrand, he was 
placed in temporary charge of the hospital. His sue- 
cess Was so marked and his conduct of affairs so satis- 
factory, that after three months, he was, though with 
great distrust of his own ability, induced to assume the 
position of Superintendent as a permanent appointment. 
In 1872, Dr. MeDill was elected to represent the Madi- 
son district in Congress. He left the hospital in July, 
1873, and was succeeded by Dr. Mark Ranney 
of the Towa State Asylum. In October, 1874, Dr. 
Ranney resigned the position and returned to his 
former field of labor. Dr. MeDill’s term in Congress 
expired in March last, and on the Ist of April he again 
assumed the duties of Superintendent of the hospital. 
Of the estimation in which he was held by the 
people of the State of Wisconsin, and of his special 
adaptation for the varied and trying duties of the ex- 
ecutive head of a Hospital for the Insane, the record of 
his life is the best evidence that can be offered. To 
those who were personally acquainted with him, no 
words are necessary to testify to his merits. To others 
who had not that pleasure, we would point to his 
record as speaking in the most emphatic manner of his 
worth, “ By their deeds shall ye know them.” 


—Dr. Harvey Black of Montgomery county, Va., has 
been appointed Superintendent of the Eastern Asylum, 
at Williamsburgh, Va., vice Dr. Brower. The above 
information we gain from Zhe Sentinel of Alexandria, 
Va., which supplies the further items that Dr. Brower 
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had been the Superintendent of the institution since 
1868; that he took charge of it at a time when owing 
to the war, it was in a very weak and poor condition ; 
that it now ranks as one of the best in the country, and, 
according to the testimony of legislative committees 
and several hoards of directors, has been economically 
and ably managed; that this was among the first acts of 
a board of directors newly appointed by Gov. Kemper 
lt also adds that it does /ook as if the sole cause of this 
act were Dr, Brower’s “ non-nativity.” We hope this 
motive was not the real cause of such a radical change, 
hut in the absence of any charge presented against the 
Doctor or his administration, or any question of his 
ability or integrity, the suspicion that this is the “ front 
of his offense.” has received credence. It is a sad day 
for Virginia, or for any other State, when her benevo- 
lent institutions become the “ foot-balls” of politicians 
like Governor Kemper, and it has not often been her 
misfortune to be under the control of men of such nar- 
row views, or capable of such petty acts. The Senfé- 
vl states that Dr. Black was not an applicant for the 
position, and at that date, Nov. 22, had not  signi- 
tied his acceptance. 


LTlosprran ror Insanr.”—The 
Legislature of the Territory at its last SESSION passed an 
act organizing a Hospital for the Insane under the title 
which heads this notice. The act is to take effect at 
the expiration of the “ contract” under which the insane 
are now farmed out, and which expires August 1, 1876, 
A Board of Trustees, consisting of five members, was 
ippointed upon the recommendation of the Governor 
and the confirmation of the Council. The citizens, and 
especially the medical profession of the Territory, are 
to be congratulated upon the success of their efforts to 
place their Asylum upon such a basis as experience has 
shown to be safe, and sure to accomplish the best re- 
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sults for the patients, and the State whose wards they 


are, 


We have received the following notice with a re- 
quest to publish: “ The Superintendents of the New 
Engiand Institutions for the Insane, have taken’ a new 
departure by the formation of a local organization ; 
“The New England Psychological Society,” which it is 
believed will result in mutual improvement, increased 
usefulness of the institutions under their charge, and in 
the advance of the interests of the insane. 

The first movement in the matter was made by Dr. 
B.D, Eastman, Superintendent Worcester Lunatic Hos- 
pital, by sending a circular letter suggesting the forma. 
tion of such a society, which met with so unanimous 
and hearty approval, that the success of the enterprise 
was at once assured. 

The first meeting for organization, was held at Wor- 
cester, December 14th. Pliny Earle, M. D., Superin- 
tendent Northampton Lunatic Hospital, was elected 
President; John E. Tyler, M. D., formerly Superintend- 
ent McLean Asylum, Vice President; and B. D, East- 
man, M. D,, Superintendent Worcester Lunatic Hos. 
pital, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mee tings are to be held quarte rly, at the place most 
convenient of access to the members, and will comprise 
an afternoon, an evening, and a morning session, At 
each meeting a member will be appointed to read a 
paper upon such subject as he may select, and a topic 
for general discussion announced, for the next meeting. 

The next meeting will be held at Worcester, on the 
third Tuesday of March, 1876, 


-~William H. Haneker, M. D.. has been appointed 
Second Assistant Physician to the Northern Hospital 
for the Insane, at Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


-We have been obliged by the length of the Pro- 
ceedings to postpone the publication of Retrospect of 
Grerman Literature, which as we are informed by sev- 
eral of our subscribers, forms a highly interesting addi- 
tion to our JouRNAL. 
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